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THE CAero-EIGHT has the restraint of 
true art. Its boldness is tempered by a 
whimsical touch of the unconventional. 
It is refreshingly different without being 
flamboyant, and though it appeals in- 
stantly to the connoisseur, it is equally as 
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those seeking the exclusive and new. 
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i} “Bigger pee "than Weather’ 


Garments for Hunters, 
| Trappers, Fishermen 


t ATRICK all-wool garments are the popular choice of wise sports- ~~ 
Pp men because they resist wind, cold and moisture—assure health i, A 
and comfort. They conform exactly to the wants of outdoor 
men. Made of the genuine North Country wool which has made 
Patrick Cloth famous. 
There is no other cloth just like Patrick Cloth. It is as distinctive to 
America as are friezes to Ireland, cheviots to Scotland and tweeds to 
England. It is made from the thick, long-fiber, North Country wool 
from ‘‘sheep that thrive in the snow.” - 


It is manufactured exclusively in Patrick 
woolen mills and made up into garments in 
> Patrick factories. Patrick controls 

every manufacturing pro- 
me cess from raw wool to 
se finished garments. 






















Ask 
your deal- 
er for a Pat- 
rick Hunting 
Coat,Sweater,Mack- 
inaw,Golf Suit,Cap, Wool 
Hosiery or Outing Blanket. 
Look for the Patrick label. If 
he does not handle Patrick Wool 
products write us. We will put 
| you in touch with one who does. 


Get Our New 1920-21 Style 
Book. 









Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 


Sole Manufacturers of both 
Cloth and Garments 


1 Avenue F Duluth, Minn. 
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Success in Game Shooting Shooters Who Know 


“THE TRAPPER” 
UCCESS in game shooting depends, to a 


large extent, upon your load. It goes with- 
out saying that the best results will be obtained 
when you are using the best loads. 


The loads here tabulated are recommended with 
the assurance that, if properly used, they will 
give satisfaction. They are for 12 gauge guns. 

















DUPONT BALLISTITE DUPONT "I 
SMOKELESS | SMOKELESS| BLACK = ey 
Drams Grains Drams 6s 

Large Ducks..... 3, 3% or 34 24, 26 or 28 8 1% or 1% 4,5,60r7 
Smai! and 

Medium Ducks ..| 3, 3% or 3% 24, 26 or 28 84 14% or 14 6,6, 7 or8 en go OY S oot dose 
Grouse, Partridge, 

Prairie Chicken - 3 or 344 24 or 26 8\ 1% 6,7o0r7 
Doves, Pigeons. . . 3 or 34 24 or 26 8% 16 6,7 0r8 a 
GE 6 e's eqs anes 3 or 3'4 24 or 26 8% 11% 74,8or9 
sca '|. aor | Seal o | 3 pees oose ~ certainment 
Shore Birds ..... 2% or 3 22 or 24 3 11% 8,9 or 10 
Some ee ow cee 2% or 3 22 or 24 3 11% 8,9 or 10 
Trap Loads...... 3 or 3% 24 or 25 ald 14 or 1% 7% or 8 4 
Pheasants....... 3 24 3% 1% 5, 6, 7 or 7% D 
MM. ccssns 3% 28 334 14 | 1, 3,2, 1,or BB u yi Ow TS Ss 
Wild Turkey ..... 3% 28 834 1% 4, 3,2, orl 
Squirrel, Rabbits . . 3 24 34 1% 6or7 























In purchasing shells for game shooting, insist that they a. 
be loaded with Du Pont powders—for, after all, a game ‘ 
load is no better than the powder in the shell. Du Pont 
powders have always been standard for 118 years. If 
better powder is ever produced, it will be manufactured 
by the Du Pont Company. 














E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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GOT ’EM BOTH. 


TAKEN FROM BLIND. 


_Number 3 





When the Bluebills ““Worked” on San Pablo 


In addition to being a prince of good 
fellows and a prize-winning roaster of 
cunvasback duck, if you’re not too par- 
ticular, my shooting partner, George A., 
is unquestionably but the reincarnation 
of some famous prehistoric hunting dog. 
! arrived at this scientific conclusion 
the exuberant joy he exhibits in 
the contemplation of a prospective trip 
to the marsh; it is inspiring and also 
contagious, and being subject to con- 
ligion accounts for my being present at 
the San Pablo Gun Club shack on Fri- 
(day, November 30, 1917, for the one 
£00! day I am going to tell about. 

: present season has been re- 
ably unpropitious for bay duck 
‘rs, and San Pablo Bay, that fa- 

in mecea of the local canvasback 
‘ho. ters and the site of this story, had 
'0 ate given results away below par. 
Ev) Denny, local crackshot of fairly 
far ed reputation, who has shot the 
vic: ity of the club’s preserve, “man 
an’. boy,” for the last forty years, and 
car ‘ell each and every individual duck 
on «is bay by its first name, had as yet 
bro cht in but a few sprig and teal 


from 





A full day on some famous California marshes, 


vividly described by an enthusiastic 
lover of the shotgun. 


William Wertsch, Jr. 


where formerly limit bags were more 
the rule than the exception with him. 

In the wait for good weather condi- 
tions George had been straining at his 
leash (figurative) for several weeks, 
and praying (please note also figura- 
tively) for a change of weather. 

“A storm, some rain, or even a good 
offshore wind,” he implored, but all to 
no purpose; the weather king remained 
adamant and unmoved. So despite all 
prognostications, prophecies, forecasts 
and figures favoring the various up- 
heavals of wintry weather so necessary 
and dear to the heart of the duck- 
hunter, day after day it remained » a 
provoking dead calm. 

Thanksgiving week ushered itself in 
clear and balmy thru) to Wednesday, 
when I could stand it no longer, so in 
desperation ‘phoned to George. 


“Say Bo, I just received a special 
wire’ stating that Friday would be a 
good day for birds, and it also hap- 
pens to be my only open day; what 
say?” On his instant affirmative 
went marketing, preparedness being the 
word, as the shops would all be closed 
on Thursday, and bought in a plentiful 
supply of the stay-with-you kind of 
grub in the shape of fresh eggs, fancy 
bacon, thick steaks, Pimento cheese, 
sweet butter, French bread, lemons, 
oranges and not forgetting a large bot- 
tle of “Meadow Dew” liquid hair re- 
mover (for Baldy, the keeper), with 
something less potent for our own use. 

I reported at George’s place at about 
11 p. m. after the show on Thursday 
night. His eye lit up as he saw me thus 
laden. 

“Ready to start in a minute,” said he, 
and taking up his own bags we made 
for the car. Beyond just missing it and 
having a short wait, during which we 
purchased some forgotten tobacco, our 
journey to Richmond was uneventful. 
Here we found Tony, the taxi man, 
awaiting us, and soon after bumping 
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over a few fields and opening a few 
gates we were at the shack, which we 
found all in good and proper order. 

We had hardly gotten settled when 
“Honk, Honk,” and up drove John W. 
with a companion. It began to look 
good to me, for John is a wonder at 
sensing good hunting conditions and 
this was his first trip of the season. 

“Made up my mind the last minute 
to come,” said he, ‘“’Phoned down and 
found you boys had just left or would 
have taken you out.” Unpacking our 
plunder, we lit pipes and discussed the 
morrow’s prospects until we were all 
talked out. Before turning in we went 
outside for a critical inspection of the 
heavens. 

How dark it “felt,” as in the gloomy 
view of the water towards the open 
bay we read hope for the morrow’s 
duck hunt. From the land side weird, 
intermittent shafts of light from the 
searchlight batteries of the Giant 


Powder Works on one side of the bay, 
plant 


and those of the Standard Oil 
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All ready to go. 


resulting will wash him ashore. 


Immediately after photo the “company” will be told to “git.” 
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on the other, occasionally flashed over 
the marsh or thru the air, like giant 
swords, ever searching for trespassers 
with malice intent. The plaintive call 
of a killdee from the slough in back of 
the shack, occasionally broken by the 
cry of some feeding water fowl, accent- 
uated that mysterious repose of the 
marsh at night, as we drank in this 
wonderful impression standing silhouet- 
ted in the light from the door like a 
group of Reubens or Rembrandt. 

Here George sighed toward the firm- 
ament and dryly gave out one of his 
“optimistic” verdicts. 

“Suppose it will be Sunday school 
picnic weather tomorrow as _ usual,” 
said he, looking to me for commiser- 
ating confirmation. I here assured him 
“not to worry,” but just to keep his eye 
on my “special wire” before mentioned. 

To use a familiar military expression, 
we retired in good order and were 
soon rehearsing that famous tune, “Ode 
to a Woodpile,” in solo, duet and 
chorus. But for some extra hard spots 
the last log was almost sawed thru by 
6:30 a. m., when the strident tones 
of the alarm clock took a hand in the 
game and we got up. O, joy! The sky 
looked grim and threatening; intermit- 
tent gusts of wind came from the 
southeast and the air felt murky and 
unsettled. 

Old Nels, a_ grizzled seadog of 
weather-beaten countenance, once time- 
keeper for the club and who had occu- 
pied Denny’s shack, next to ours, for 
the night, came over to assure us that 
there would be something doing in the 
weather line before long. 

“A soueaster coome oop, you get 
plenty wind today,” was his verdict. 

While John, the self-appointed chef, 
was busy building the breakfast, Nels 
tried to show us how to tie a bowline 
knot, but being a bunch of hungry land- 
lubbers he succeeded—knot. (Pretty 
bad, but sense of humor must be main- 
tained in war time.) 

Breakfast stowed away, we were 
ready for the start, pipes lit, guns, 
ammunition and slickers gathered up 
and down the “criek” to the bay shore. 


THE DUCK HUNTER. 
Upper picture—Buldy, the keeper, with camouflaged bottle of his favorite “hair tonic.” 


Lower— 
Flood of canine tears 





George, who is a student of flight «nd 
has the dope pretty well figured out in 
regard to same, advised John to take 
the Underwood blind, which should be 
good in case the bluebills worked. So 
over he went, taking Baldy with him 
to pick up. Nels and companion headed 
for Denny’s blind, while George and | 
took our regular outside blind which 
has a reputation for “cans” when the 
canning is good. 

A word in regard to these blinds, 
which are built to suit local conditions: 
Firmly built in shallow tide water, the 
square platform is about eight feet six 
inches high to clear high tide; now add 
another four feet for the brush en- 
closure and the whole at low tide stands 
over twelve feet from the back, which 
forms a sloping hood the height of the 
top of the platform and of sufficient 
length to completely hide the boat; the 
whole being well brushed at the begin- 
ning of each season. A stationary lad- 
der inside leads to the platform, where 
is a partly hooded seat accommodating 
two gunners who watch over the decoys 
for approaching birds and take turns 
at retrieving. The drifting tide and 
winds make it necessary to retrieve 
each bird as killed, so good teamwork 
is necessary to save birds and divide 
the work, and some work it is, believe 
me. At low tide these blinds make a 
grotesque appearance, looking to me 
for all the world like the primitive 
abode of some aboriginal South Sea 
islander. 

On the way out several immense 
bands of sprig flew out of the cove. It 
sure looked good to see these wary 
devils on the move, tho they seldom 
pass closer than ninety-one yards and 
six inches from a blind (actual meas- 
ure). When we finally got our decoys 
out in artistic shape, the “cans” irregu- 
larly across the front and the bluebills 
clannishly grouped a little to the side, 
and were seated and ready in the blind, 
a momentary calm set in, which called 
for a “cheerful” monologue from 
George. 

“The wind seems to be dying down; 
guess it’s all off’—when—“Look at 
that bunch of bluebills going into Nels’ 
blind.” We saw a flash and one doubled 
up and dropped before we heard the re- 

ort. 
. As Nels soon went out to retrieve we 
conceded opening honors to him. 

Soon the wind came up pretty steady, 
the birds, all bluebills, moving well out 
in a seeming well-defined line, straight 
to Nels or east of him over to John. 
whose gun now spoke at frequent inter- 
vals. In fact, it seemed every time we 
looked over there Baldy was out pick- 
ing up. 

About the time we began to get aux- 
ious for action the first bunch worked 
into us. Get down—“The’re coming 
right in’—“Up and give it to ’em.” 
Crack—bang—pow—wham, “Four b:!- 
rels and but one bird.”—“Too anxious.” 
—“Got up too soon,” ruefully explai::d 
some beautiful misses as entered on «Il 
self-approved minutes. After anot!er 
beautiful miss we took stock and 4 
little figuring showed us the wind : 14 
tide had taken the decoys out ab. ut 
thirty-five yards and that we w  ré 
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But no 


shooting at about fifty yards. 
time to change decoys.—“Ata boy.” 

Pretty soon another bunch came hurt- 
ling in from the channel right towards 
us. 

“Now keep down and steady.” “No 
misses this time.” “Ready’—‘Can you 
peat that?’ as the birds coyly swerved 
out of range and were off. 

“They must have seen us,” came from 
us both as we despondently gazed after 
our disapeparing dinner—when— 

“Gosh blim” (or words to that effect) 
from George. “Did you see those two 
pass my side?” “I could have hit them 
with my gun barrels.” 

The wind was now blowing a minia- 
ture gale; low-driven, heavy clouds 
darkened the sky—hatfuls of wind, in- 
terspersed with squalls of rain, would 
strike uS; whitecaps began to appear 
here and there and the “soueaster” was 
well in the making. 

Along came four birds making 
straight for the decoys, wings set with 
that fascinating duck confidence. Both 
up at the right moment and each got 
one. “Better let me get them,” said 
George, who is rather husky, weighing 
240 pounds, and prides himself on being 
a good oarsman. Out he went, the boat 
bobbing up and down like a cork and 
the wind whipping spray from the top 
of the waves all over him. The fast- 
running tide was quickly taking the 
fallen birds out to sea, but the staunch 
little boat, propelled by his powerful 
strokes, did the trick and soon he was 
back in the blind with the quarry. 

Birds were coming from all direc- 
tions. One large bunch of sprig and 
teal came fairly close. I picked out the 
closest bird, a teal, and made a master 
shot, at about sixty yards. Candidly it 
was a toss up which was most surprised, 
myself or the bird, when he doubled up 
and came down. A little later, George 
brought down a big drake “can,” who 
hit the water with a skid which, accord- 
ing to my dope, means not much hurt; 
but George wanted to try for him, so 
we both started in the boat. We had 
just gotten a little ways from the blind 
when Mr. Can saw us, and straightway 
showed such unmistakable signs of 
speed, going right into the high, that 
we concluded to give him up. 

Of course, while we were out of the 
blind a bunch of birds swung over the 
decoys ready to light. 

How strange it is and how often has 
it happened to the best of us, that 
though there be nothing doing for ever 
So long, the minute one relaxes vigil- 
ance, looks around or leaves the blind, 
presto, something happens. A _ bunch 
of cans will swing over the decoys, or a 
pair will appear from nowhere and 
quietly settle down among their wooden 
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“EARLY BIRDS.” ABOUT TWENTY MINUTES AHEAD OF THE TIDE. 


brethren for a pow-wow. So 
back we did—pronto. 

Great bands of teal kept working past 
us back into the cove. 

“O! to be in the cove blind with a 
few decoys,” was my thought each time 
this occurred. Blocks of sprig, a few 
“cans” and innumerable bluebills dotted 
the air at once. It was a great sight. 
The boom of guns sounding everywhere, 
boats retrieving or chasing cripples; it 
truly was one good day, and not soon 
to be forgotten. 

John W. started picking up about 3 
o’clock. Seemingly it was getting too 
rough for his “delicate” constitution. 
John likes to play ’em “back to back” 
when the whitecaps begin to show. 


Considering that he was marooned a 
whole night in one of those blinds, in 
1914, unable to make the shore, by one 
of these same San Pablo souwesters, 
cne should hardly blame him; but that 
is another story. 


We estimated and agreed that his bag 
was probably the limit. We hit it very 
closely, for when the final count came 
he showed twenty-four strong, just one 
short of our state limit. 


Nels and his partner next started in, 
and though they had had fine shooting 
could only show fourteen birds. We 
stuck it out to the last, it kicking up 
more all the time, until finally we 
figured the danger zone was approach- 
ing and had better beat it. We tried 
to pick up the decoys, but George could 
not hold the boat for me to operate, so 
leaving most of them we battled for the 
shore, inch by inch, against the stiff 
wind and tide. Finally with both at 
the oars, pulling for dear life, we made 
it, drenched to the skin, dead tired, but 
happy, and with a string of eighteen 


hurry 
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birds to our credit. They were all 
worked hard for, as we had been some- 
what out of the flight enjoyed by the 
other two blinds. 

My pride was yet to be sadly shat- 
tered. Just as I stepped out of the 
boat and was standing knee deep in 
the water, a big bluebill came sailing 
in on the wind straight over me. 

“Look—over your head,” cried George. 
I quickly wheeled and let go both bar- 
rels. Not even a feather dropped. 

“Can’t allow you anything on that,” 
said George, casting a grin my way. 
As I had already figured Mr. Bluebill 
in the set, my mouth popped open with 
astonishment. I quickly took in all sails 
and promised on my honor not to say 
a word for ten minutes; i. e., after I had 
temporarily relieved my feelings. 

We walked slowly up the slough to 
the shack and found John W. doing the 
chef act, preparing his justly celebrated 
country gravy, to go with the steaks, 
and juggling a few pots that gave 
promise of the big feed. A sample of 
Baldy, a “hair tonic,” went to the spot, 
a change into dry clothing and a pipe 
completed that O. K. feeling as we each 
related our various haps and mishaps 
of the day while waiting for the cook 
to call time. 

The stove warmed the room in fine 
shape, and while the gale howled out- 
side and the rain beat against the 
windows we did entire justice to the 
chef’s bill of fare; this duty done, we 
made ready for our return to town. 
Piling the birds on the hood of the ma- 
chine where they made a great show- 
ing, we drove like conquerors returning 
laden with spoils, down San Pablo 
avenue to Oakland, feeling very chesty 
and satisfied with the world in general. 














In the Land of the Midnight Sun 


Up the South Fork of the Macmillan River, Y. T., after moose, caribou and sheep. 


The preceding 


chapter detailed the adventures of going up the Pelly and Macmillan Rivers in a launch, a dis- 
tance of 340 miles, and consuming six days; establishing permanent camp; 
flagging a caribou; killing a 48-in. caribou and two sheep—one Dall 
and one Fanning; the Northern Lights; 17 bands caribou sighted. 


Van and I reached camp about dark 
on September 1, the day I killed the 
two rams. Ned was there, tho he had 
killed nothing. He had seen hundreds 
of caribou, some very large stags, but 
did not want to kill any that 
far from camp and have to 


C. E. Sykes 


PART III. 





pack the head in. He did not 
find anything but ewes and 
lambs and returned to camp 
early, intending to hunt in the 
direction Van and I had gone. 
They were pleased to know 
that I had had good luck, but 
I was not any too enthusias- 
tic over it. 

About 9 o’clock the Indians 
arrived with the first ram 
head, scalp and a goodly por- 
tion of meat. For the time 
being I forgot my sad experi- 
ences that afternoon with my 
ammunition. I had killed a 
beautiful Fanning sheep, base 
14% inches, 38-inch curl, and 
26-inch spread. It was a tro- 
phy to feel proud of. The 
Dall was brought in the next 
day. 

Inasmuch as it was about 
eight or ten miles to where I 
had done my shooting the day 
before, we decided it would 
be to our advantage to move 
a side camp about a half mile distant, 
where we had better protection from the 
wind, while Van, Coward and Bill 
Thompson (who was spending a day or 
two with us for the sport), and the two 
Indians, Ned and I packed over to our 
sheep camp. We went by where my sec- 
ond ram, shot the afternoon before, was 
lying; dressed him out; had lunch and 
packed on to camp. We sent the In- 
dians on to make camp while we all 
climbed up the mountain to look for 
sheep. Did we find’em? Well, I should 
say so. We saw sheep in all directions 
and counted fifty-seven rams on one 
mountain. While Ned was sitting on a 
rock counting rams, Van and I went 
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MUSHING FROM THE RIVER TO TIMBERLINE CAMP. 
Antoine, our cook, Van Bibber, Ned Frost, 


around the point of a small mountain 
where we saw sheep in the valley and 
on the mountain side. It looked as 
though it would be easy “picking” for 
us to get our full quota in an hour or 
two the following day, and we agreed 
to go to camp and “come see them” 
next day. This was a serious blunder 
on our part, as it later developed. Our 
sheep camp, as we called it, was on a 
small stream tributary to the Tay 
River. This river is not shown on any 
of the Yukon maps I have seen, but it 
is there, as are several other uncharted 
or unsurveyed streams, mountains, ete. 

When we reached camp on the after- 
noon of the 2nd the weather was fairly 


cold, but clear. Before bedtime it be. 
gan getting cloudy and the wind con. 
menced blowing. When we awakened 
in the morning we found about four 
inches of snow on the ground, the wind 
howling and still snowing. It 
was very cold; the streams 
had frozen over, At my sug. 
gestion, about 9 o’clock in the 
morning Van, Ned and | 
started out after sheep. It 
looked as tho it might clear 
up and I was anxious to get 
two more rains, as I had a 
special permit to kill four 
We had gone probably five 
miles to get around to a pass 
in the mountains so we could 
hunt back towards camp with 
the wind in our favor, when 
it seemed the wind gained in 
velocity and the snow fell 
faster. By now there was at 
least seven inches of snow on 
the ground, and it was al- 
most useless to try to hunt in 
that wind and snow. 

We gathered up some dead 
willow twigs and took refuge 
in a deep gulch, built a fire, 
made tea and ate lunch, and 
warmed our feet the best we 
could. Two o’clock came and 
the storm was unabated. | 
told the boys that they had followed my 
suggestion in coming out, and that if 
they would follow it going back, and the 
good Lord let me reach camp alive, | 
would never make another suggestion. 
It did not take any coaxing to get all to 
agree, and for five miles we faced the 
worst blizzard I have ever seen. Perhaps 
some one might ask why we went five 
miles to begin with when we had seen 
sheep within two miles of where we 
were camped, or closer. The reason 
was the wind was blowing down the 
mountain the way we wanted to hun! 
and the opposite side was almost per- 
pendicular, and we had to go this dis 
tance before we could find a pass we 
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could get through. In returning to 
camp Van and I took a little different 
route from Ned. We nearly ran into a 
punch of fourteen rams we had seen the 
evening before, with one exceptionally 
dark Fanning and one very large Dall 
ram. The other twelve were large 
enough to satisfy the average sports- 
man. I opened up on the darkest Fan- 
ning. At the time the snow was not 
falling so fast and we could see them 
fairly well. We were at the foot of the 
mountain while they were above us. As 
usual, my ammunition long-fired and 
snapped, and pretty soon I had aban- 
doned my particular ram and shot at 
the one which offered the best shot, as 
they were all large ones. I do not be- 
lieve I had one cartridge to explode 
properly, and I must have snapped and 
shot at least a dozen times. Of course 
I had difficult shooting if my ammu- 
nition had been good. I kept blazing 
away as long as I could see one, think- 
ing every time that I might score a hit, 
but always to no avail. The last thing 
I saw was the large white ram walk 
slowly to the top, stop, give us a con- 
temptous look and disappear over the 
sky line. 

We reached camp about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, with our clothes frozen 
stiff. About 5 o’clock it cleared up and 
the wind abated, and that night, as we 
retired, the stars shown brightly. 

We had come to hunt only one day 
and our provisions were running low, 
so it was a case of return to main camp 
or send one of the Indians for a few 
necessities. After discussing con- 
ditions we decided to return to main 
camp and hunt moose and caribou and 
return for the sheep later. We were in 
no particular hurry. We felt confident 
that we could return at any time when 
the weather was more favorable and 
Ned could get his two, and if I could 
not hit them, I could frighten them to 
death. Returning to camp on the 4th, 
Ned and I separated, and we had not 


‘gone far before Van and I ran into five 


rams, or rather they ran into us. 1 
fired three of four shots that sounded 
like a popgun report and I wondered if 
the bullets had gotten out of the barrel. 
I had almost given up all hope of kill- 
ing anything else until Ned filled his 
“ticket” and loaned me a gun. While 
I was sitting on a rock and Van was 
making tea for lunch, a whistling mar- 
mot amused himself by whistling at us, 
then running into his hole. Remember- 
ing what Chauncey Thomas said at one 
time, “that all guns and ammunition 
are accurate at the muzzle.” I pulled a 
bullet out of a .256-. cartridge, poured 
about half the powder out, replaced the 
hullet, crawled up close to where the 
suid marmot was, concealed myself. be- 
hind a rock and waited for his return. 
Soon he appeared to whistle at us again, 
und taking deliberate aim at his 
shoulder, I fired. Sure enough, Chaun- 
vy is right. I made a clean kill, which 
S$ my first on this trip. I was anxious 
for one, and while I admit I took the 
vantage of him, it was my only way 
do it. 
\ little farther on we came upon a 
ry large bear track in the snow. The 
lians had killed a caribou on the 
untain to our right a couple of weeks 
fore and he had been feeding on it. 
was about four and a half miles to 
iber and Van was of the opinion that 
would lay down before he got there. 
it was rocky in places and quite a 
le willow here and there. I did not 
ish the idea of tracking up a bear 
h as large a foot as this one had, 
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THE AUTHOR BRINGING IN HIS DALL SHEEP. 


and a grizzly at that, with a gun loaded 
with sofa pillows, and I did not have 
the hand grenades that my little boy 
told me to take, but we took out after 
him, expecting to find him every mo- 
ment. We had gone about four miles 
in the opposite direction from camp 
and had about a half mile farther to go 
to reach timberline, where Van was sure 
we could find him. “Van, if a fellow 
had lineman’s climbers he could ‘shin’ 
up those tall trees much better if we 
find that grizzly and our ammunition 
won’t kill him, and he takes after us.” 
“Don’t worry,” Van said. “Those things 
would be in our way. We’ll get up, all 
right. With a grizzly after us we 
wouldn’t need a ‘boost.’ You couldn’t 
keep your legs from walking right up a 
greased pole.” About that time we came 
up over a ridge and about 300 yards 
ahead of us was a band of caribou, 
about sixty in number, with three fairly 
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good stags and several small ones. I 
looked them over carefully with the 
glasses and decided there was one I 
wanted. He was free of velvet, not a 
large head but very symmetrical. I had 
the .30 and I told Van to give me the 
.256 and I would try him with it. As 
I shot he turned, and the bullet ranged 
along his shoulder towards the neck 
instead of going straight in. He turned 
around and I fired again, a long-fire, 
and missed. The third’ shot knocked 
him cold. I was very well satisfied 
with it. I had a much larger head al- 
ready and was positive I could get 
larger ones any time. I have since been 
glad that I found those caribou because 
if we had come upon that bear it might 
have been another story to tell. Il 
might not have gotten up a tree as 
quickly as Van figured I would. We 
would have found him eventually, as it 
was an easy matter to follow him in 
the snow. 

On the way to camp Van and I 
crossed a mountain stream about ten 
to twelve feet wide, between timberline 
and the small glacier at the source of 
the stream, which was about a mile 
distant. As I jumped from one boulder 
to another I saw a fish dart by. “Hello, 
Van, here is a fish.” ‘“‘What’s the mat- 
ter with you?” he said. “Are you seeing 
spooks? A fish was never known this 
high above timberline, and besides he 
couldn’t get up here.” “I don’t give u 
cuss what you say; I saw a fish. Give 
me the .256 and I will show you. I 
think he is by that boulder.” “Bang,” 
and up turned a grayling about twelve 
inches long. “What’s that, Van, a fish 
or a spook?” “Well, Ill be jiggered! 
I didn’t believe it.” After working 
about ten minutes to get the bolt so it 
would stand cocked (wouldn’t we have 
been in a pretty mess if we had found 
that bear we had just been trailing 
with a gun that wouldn’t shoot? The 
.30 functioned better and I did not want 
to waste the .30 ammunition on fish), 
I walked up and down the stream and 
killed ten or twelve grayling that made 
us a very good meal. I will admit it 
was not sportsmanlike to get them that 
way, but we did not have any tackle 
nearer than the boat, and we wanted 
fish. 

When I commenced shooting fish Ned 
was about two miles distant. When I 
kept shooting at intervals he concluded 
I had separated from Van and was lost. 
Naturally he headed my way in a gal- 
lop, shooting now and then to let me 
know I was not lost. At first I thought 
he had found a caribou to his liking, 
but as the shots got closer each time it 
occurred to me that he had heard me 
shooting, thought I was lost and was 
coming to me. As soon as we had as 
many as we thought we could eat we 
climbed up the bank to look for Ned. 
Sure enough he was headed our way, 
looking like his “clutch” was slipping 
a little. As soon as he saw us he sat 
down on a rock, hat in hand, and went 
to fanning himself. “Van, I'll bet he is 
mad as a hornet when we tell him what 
we were doing.” But he took it good- 
naturedly—think he was glad to get the 
fish, but he did think we were lost. 

We reached camp about dark, dog 
tired, having covered twenty miles that 
day. Coward and Thompson had taken 
the dog team and gone to the river, 
later to return to the post. Antoine 
had made an ideal camp during our ab- 
sence and had gone down the mountain 
a short way and gathered a large bucket 
full of the most delicious berries I have 
ever eaten. He had all sorts of deli- 
cacies cooked up for our return, and 
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with ram chops cooked “a la Macmil- 
lan” (the most toothsome morsel I have 
ever stuck my “tusks” into), we helped 
ourselves to one of the most sumptuous 
meals I have ever partaken of in the 
hills. Some people argue that caribou 
is better eating. Perhaps so, and by 
eternal persistency you might cultivate 
a taste for most anything. I have been 
trying to eat turnip greens for thirty 
years and don’t relish them yet. Give 
me sheep meat every time. 

After loading up our pipes, and 
stretching around to get the “kinks” 
out of our tired limbs, we cleaned up 
our “smoke sticks” and I picked out 
what I thought was the best cartridges 
in my lot. We had decided to go after 
moose the following day, and I still had 
faith in my .30 if I could get a cartridge 
to shoot right. 

On the 5th Van sent the two Indians 
to our cache on the river for provisions. 
Neither could read, hence Van had to 
draw a picture of everything we wanted. 
I gave him a piece of paper and he 
drew an outline of a potato, an egg, a 
can of milk, coffee, sugar, a baking 
powder can, dried prunes, salt, pepper, 
a sack of flour and a piece of bacon. 
“Van,” I said, “don’t you know that 
those dog-gone Indians will never be 


able to read those _ hieroglyphics?” 
“Don’t worry,” he said. “They will 


bring everything that I put down.” And 
they did. I told them to bring the 
“order” back; that I wanted to keen it, 
but they lost it on their return. I am 
sure I shall never see a document the 
equal of this. 

Ned started out alone looking for 
moose and caribou. He had some moose 
spotted and suggested to Van and me 
that we go in a southeasterly direction, 
as he had seen moose there. That day 
Ned saw several moose about six miles 
from camp, also a number of fine cari- 
bou. None of the moose suited him 
and he decided he had found a caribou 
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to his liking and killed him. It was a 
beautiful head. Van and I passed up a 
number of caribou. I had two good 
ones already, and while my license per- 
mitted me to kill six, and a special per- 
mit to kill two more, I had no idea of 
killing more than three or four, and I 
felt that I could get them any day 1 
wished to. We wanted moose, and we 
found them. We had crossed over the 
mountain range and had headed to the 
end of the last peak. Before us lay 
the greatest moose country I have ever 
seen. From where we were we could 
overlook a valley for at least twenty 
or thirty miles, with here and there hills 
almost as high as timberline and many 
lesser ones. There were lakes, marshes 
and meadows with deep moss and grass, 
a number of old burns now grown up 
with willows, ete., making an ideal 
moose country. AS we walked up to a 
large rock to look below us the first 
thing we saw were two exceptionally 
large bull moose feeding near the foot 
of a burned hill about 900 yards distant. 
While we were looking at the moose 
two caribou jumped out immediately 
under us. They were very much fright- 
ened and I was afraid they would dis- 
turb the moose by their racket in run- 
ning away. The larger moose had re- 
cently shed the velvet; his antlers 
looked bloody, while the smaller one 
was in the velvet. I looked them over 
carefully with the glasses and I am 
sure the larger one would have 
measured at least 60 inches wide, and 
the palms were broad and massive. The 
other one did not have a wide spread, 
probably not over 46 inches. The palms 
were of the converging kind and ex- 
tended almost to his hips when head 
was erect. In this connection, I rather 
think there are two kinds of moose in 
this country. I mean by this that the 
moose of diverging antlers are much 
larger and taller than those with con- 
verging antlers. The age of the moose 


might have something to do with this, 
I am not an authority, but I do know 
there is a difference in size and shape 
of antlers. I studied a number of both 
types and killed one of each. 

After convincing myself that the 
larger moose suited me, which it did not 
take long to do, we mapped out our 
plan of approach. It was then about 
11 a. m. and Van felt sure they would 
lie down before very long, and we had 
planned to go around the knob they 
were feeding on and get them between 
us and the mountain weswere on and 
in that way the wind would be in our 
favor. About the time we started to 
descend the mountain, which was a long, 
down-hill pull, thru moss, brush and 
small holes, both moose turned and 
went walking around the knob the way 
we intended to stalk them. We made 
all speed possible to get between them 
and the green timber and wait for them, 
but we saw them pass the opening and 
leisurely go into the thick timber to 
rest. We knew it was useless to follow 
them and we thought we might conceal 
ourselves, keeping the wind in our favor, 
and wait for them to get up and go 
feeding late in the afternoon. Then we 
decided it would be a long walk after 
dark. We had to climb back on top of 
the mountain and then walk about six 
or eight miles back to the main camp. 
There were moose signs galore, and 
‘aribou scuttled in and out of the tim- 
ber like rabbits. In running down the 
mountainside I stepped in a hole covered 
with moss and sprained a tendon in my 
right foot; near the ankle, and by the 
time we had gotten back upon the 
mountain it had swollen perceptibly and 
was very painful. It was with diffi- 
culty that I reached camp, but Van had 
divested me of everything of any 
weight, first my coat and then my gun. 
Finally I hobbled into camp as if I was 
stringhalted. Ned had beaten us in, 
shaved and laid plans for tomorrow. It 
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was his intention to take his bed and a 
little grub and go back in the locality 
he had hunted that day, and camp out, 
rather than have a six or seven-mile 
walk night and morning, thus losing 
the best part of the day for hunting, 
and in that way be at a lookout point 
py daylight, spot the trophy he wanted, 
then stalk him. 

September 6th was an ideal day; the 
snow which had fallen prior had melted 
except on the highest mountains. My 
foot was swollen and I could not walk 
with any degree of comfort, therefore 
it was necessary that I remain in camp 
all day. Ned was ready to move his 
jittle individual side pack over into the 
moose country, and as Van was idle he 
helped pack over, returning in the af- 
ternoon. When within about a half 
mile of where he intended to camp for 
the night, Ned laid his pack down and 
walked along the sidehill for a little 
way (Van following) and shot a beau- 
tiful caribou with massive beams and 
double brow points. I thought it was 
the most graceful head killed. It was 
not quite as broad spread as my larg- 
est one, and Ned seemed to think I had 
the best caribou. It was a toss up; both 
were good. Van came packing the head 
in that afternoon and remarked that 
“that fellow Frost just naturally knows 
where to look for game, and I'll gamble 
he has a moose before 10 o’clock tomor- 
row.” “Yes, and if I had a pair of 
crutches I would cross the mountain to- 
night and sleep under the same tree 
and be at the killing.” I could hardly 
constrain myself, I never wanted to go 
where Ned was as bad in my life. I 
knew he had played the game right and 
that by not being with him I would miss 
a shot at a moose. “Isn’t it tough to 
have to mooch around camp, walking 
like I had spavins? But Ill dope up 
my under-pinning good tonight and be 
ready to start at daylight.” 

It seemed as tho all the ptarmigan in 
the country came and croaked defiance 
at me all day. They seemed to know I 
was “under the weather” and all day 
long I could look along the sidehill and 
count hundreds of them looking towards 
camp and emitting that “a-r-r-r-k’” sound 
that no human can imitate. Antoine 
had gone down hill a ways to pick blue- 
berries, and being all alone I swore ven- 
geance against those ptarmigan. After 
wrapping my foot up tightly I put on a 
loose shoe, armed myself with the .22 
S. & W. Special and notified them that 
they had better hunt the timber. I 
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CAMP AT THE FOOT OF SHEEP MOUNTAINS, NEAR A TRIBUTARY TO THE TAY RIVER, 
SOUTH FORK MTS. 


“waded” into them in grand style, soon 
knocked the heads off nine and re- 
turned to camp. I do not think I went 
over 200 yards from camp, Soon An- 
toine returned with a fine bucket of 
blueberries, and after covering them 
with sugar for about thirty minutes, | 
feasted on them until they tasted sour. 

On the 7th I was able to walk, and 
by sunrise I was well on my way alone 
to where Ned was camped, Van and 
Antoine to come over and bring provi- 
sions later in the day. On going across 
the caribou barrens there was one moun- 
tain peak to the left of the route we 
had taken previously, higher than any 
other peak. It occurred to me that by 
climbing to the top I could overlook the 
country in every direction, so I pro- 
ceeded to the top. The aspen, cotton- 
woods, and a number of other trees I 
do not know, together with the shrub- 
bery, was green when we first arrived, 
but since the heavy frosts and snows 
had set in each tree and shrub had a 
different coloring, and the effects were 
the most pronounced I have ever seen. 
Here I could overlook the country with 
the aid of my glasses for miles, and see 
hundreds of lakes and river that have 
never been surveyed or mapped, moun- 
tain ranges that are unknown except to 
a few, and around me one of the great- 
est and least known game fields on this 
continent. Looking over our camp about 
twelve miles distant, I could see the 
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“Porcupine” anchored in the swift cur- 
rent of the South Fork, waiting to take 
us whence we came. Truly this was a 
place of romance, one conducive to 
poetical writings to those lyrically in- 
clined, but not being endowed with that 
“instinct” I was content to digest as 
much of this matchless beauty as I could 
and then mush on. Not knowing the 
exact spot where Ned was camped I 
headed for timberline, as this was the 
best place to hunt at this hour, and fol- 
lowed around until I found him. On 
the way down I found a number of cari- 
bou but none to my liking and passed 
them up. About 200 yards above tim- 
berline I walked within thirty steps of 
twelve ewes and lambs, They stood in 
amazement for fully five minutes. Some 
were Fanning and others Dall. Oh, for 
a kodak! When I started on they 
trotted off. After going about three- 
quarters of a mile I sat down on a boul- 
der to rest. There was quite a precipice 
underneath me and a cafion about a 
mile across. I felt sure that Ned was 
camped not very far and had taken my 
glasses out to look the valley over, when 
I heard a mumbling below me, which 
went something like this: 
When you bury me, bury me deep, 
Bury me where the good sportsmen 
sleep; 
Put a moose horn at my head, 
And say, “Boys, here lies Ned.” 

“Hey, Ned, is that you?” And a voice 
from below said, “For the love of Pete! 
How did you get over here this early? 
Come on down.” And I climbed down 
to where he was. “What is all that 
blood doing on you? Have you hurt 
yourself? “No, not by a jug full. I 
just finished butchering the dad-gumd- 
est moose you ever saw, a sixty-incher 
if he is an inch.” “Shake, Old Top, I 
would have given my bottom dollar to 
have been with you.” “Don’t worry, I 
have a better one than mine staked out 
for you, right across over yonder. See 
that thickest bunch of timber to the 
left of that little meadow? Well, he has 
gone in there and lain down. We will 


get him before the sun sets. His 
spread is not as broad as mine, but 


the palms run away back and are more 
massive than mine. But take it from 
me, mine is no colt. I wished for you 
this morning and I thought at one time 
I would wait until you got here, but 
I was afraid to wait.” (There is a lot 
of meaning in a statement like that 
when a pal like Ned utters it.) “If you 
had been here, we would have had the 
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over the country, but the places named above seem to be the best hunting grounds. 
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3ULL CARIBOU AT SKY LINE, MACMILLAN RIVER COUNTRY. 


easiest ‘picking’ of our lives. You see 
that little mound over yonder abvut 500 
yards away? I saw three mammoth 
caribou feeding along there and a black 
wolf sneaking up on them. See that 
edge of rock up there about 400 yards? 
Sixteen sheep feeding there, and my 

oose right down there about 200 yards. 
Here it was all in gun shot of me at 
one time, and that big moose over yon- 
der, and I did not know which to shoot 
first. I had rather have that wolf than 
any trophy I have seen, but I was 
afraid I might miss him and this big 
moose would escape. I knew it was 
1 cinch on the moose, so I took him.” 
Fellow sportsmen, can you beat it? 
Wouldn’t you tramp a long way if you 
knew you could duplicate this experi- 
ence? We went down to where his 
moose was. We measured the spread 
and it went 59% inches. “Oh, well, 
Ned, the tape line may be wrong; let’s 
call it 60 inches.’ We then walked 
down a moose trail to where Ned was 
camped, about a half mile distant, and 
were sitting there when we saw Van 
and Antoine above timberline looking 
for us. They came down, and we made 
tea and ate lunch. 

At exactly 12:55 p. m. Ned, Van, An- 
toine and I started to Ned’s moose to 
skin him out and take some pictures. 
The game trail we were following 
passed by the foot of a small knob, 
probably 100 feet high. We climbed 
up on top to take a look at the cafion 
below. It was now 1 p.m. Ned again 
pointed out the patch of timber that 
the moose he had “staked out” for me 
was in, I was a little dubious, as the 
regular feeding time, which is late even- 
ing and early morning, though they do 
feed for a while in the middle of the 
day, was a long time off and it seemed 
to me time was passing mighty slow. 
! admit I was a little pessimistic about 
that moose hanging around there for 
my personal convenience. Have you 
ever been snipe hunting and been left 
to hold the sack? That’s exactly the 
way I felt about that moose. “Ned, I 
know your prognostication is the best 
in the land, but how do you know that 
moose is still there?” “Don’t worry 
about the moose. I watched him a long 
time. I know every ‘wrinkle’ in his 
horns. I counted the points, and he 
has twenty-eight and the best head 
[ have seen yet, and if I did not feel 
confident you. would get him before the 
sun sets I would be worried myself, 
but I tell you, he is lying in there chew- 
x his cud right now. Hello, yonder he 

See ’im? See ’im? Right by that 
id-topped tree? Didn’t I tell ye?” 
i this time I was looking at him 
‘ough the glasses. “Holy smokes, 
d! Isn’t he a dandy? By the ‘Jump- 
‘ Jupiter’ I am going to go after him 
ht now. Come on, Van.” 

\ll “hands and the cook” suggested 
stalking plan, and all were right. 
e wind was in our face and we had a 
ip of timber and a-long ridge to take 
vantage of. Ned and Antoine were 
go on to Ned’s moose and Van and 
0 go get mine. It was an ideal place 
Stalk him. At exactly 2 p. m. we 
‘e in shooting distance of him. We 
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could hear him grunt as he browsed 
around. Van said, “Listen to him ‘talk’; 
the ‘running time’ is about here.” There 
was a growth of scrub pine on top of 
the ridge and we walked up, peered 
over, and there he was, about 160 yards 
distant. “Wait a minute,’ Van said. 
“Take your time; no use to be in a 
hurry. Wait until his shoulder is just 
right, then crack it to him.” “I’m in 
no hurry; he couldn’t possibly get away 
now.” “Be calm, you’ve been climbing 
and might be a little shaky. You're 
not nervous are you?’ Van _ asked. 
“Who? Me? Not by a jug full.” “Now 
give it to him!” And the old .30 
“barked.” A shoulder hit,” Van said. 
“Give it to him again.” While he said 
this I had snapped twice and the third 
snap followed. “For God’s sake, man, 
shoot again!” “Don’t get excited, Van; 
I’ve got to load. Ill get him.” The 
next cartridge exploded nicely and he 
fell. “You’ve got him,” Van said. “Give 
it to him again. He is going to get up.” 
The second shot was a long fire and a 
miss, the third a hit, the fourth a hit 
and down he went. I loaded again, 
snapped twice, then two shots, both 
hits. I loaded the .30 and gave him 
two more shots, both hits, but did not 
knock him down. “Give me the .256 
Van; I'll try that once.” The first shot 
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knocked him down. “Don’t shoot any 
more; he is done for,’ Van said. He 
had made no attempt to run; in all he 
had not moved more than forty yards 
in any direction. We started to him, 
thinking that I had him. As soon as 
he saw us he jumped up and was in a 
run in less time than it takes to tell 
it. I gave him another shot with the 
.30 as he passed an opening, but the last 
we saw of him he was going like a 
thoroughbred. 

Can you imagine a more surprised or 
disgusted hunter? To be candid, I was 
never more humiliated in my life. It 
was past understanding. Poor, old big- 
hearted Van spoke reassuringly that we 
would get him; that no moose living 
could stand that bombardment and live. 
Van was disappointed. I was speech- 
less. Van did all he could to make me 
cheerful and said, “It is not your fault; 
you hit him every time; that was all 
that you could do.” We went to where 
we saw him last and took up his track. 
“Look how he is wobbling. He can’t 
go far. We'll get him.” A little far- 
ther on and we found blood on the 
ground and bushes. It was difficult 
to follow him at times, but after track- 
ing him for a mile or more we found 
him standing under a pine with low 
hanging limbs. Van whispered very 
low, “There he is; I wouldn’t shoot; 
he is all in.” At that he wheeled to 
run and I fired. As he ran I shot again 
for the head and hit him in the horn 
about four inches from the head. He 
went running around a little knoll and 
we went running rapidly straight across, 
and down hill, too, but he beat us and 
was out of sight. “Van, we have no 
show in the world getting that moose. 
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One that can run like that is not hurt 
much.” “This is his last dash; he won’t 
go far; see how he staggers?” We 
trailed him for a quarter of a mile and 
gave him up for the afternoon. Van 
said that we would come back and 
track him in the morning. I had my 
doubts about ever seeing him again, 
dead or alive. It was getting late and 
we were some three miles from camp. 

As we walked along there was abso- 
lute silence. If my guns and ammuni- 
tion had worked perfectly and I had 
scored a clean miss every time I could 
have laughed over it, but I knew I had 
not missed. I hated to lose this beau- 
tiful trophy, and above all I regretted 
to know I had left an animal wounded, 
something I had never done. When we 
were within 400 yards of where we had 
found him under the tree and shot him 
twice, Van told me to climb up a little 
burned knoll and wait for him; that 
he was going back to where he had run, 
and get a good look at his track again 
so he would make no mistake in the 
morning. I was sitting down against 
a stump (the sun was setting), when 
suddenly a moose walked out about 200 
yards from me and went feeding in the 
direction we were going to camp. Look- 
ing around to my left, not over ninety 
yards, I saw another, and in less than 
five minutes seven moose were in sight, 
all within gun shot. Could this be pos- 
sible, when I had been shooting so 
close? I thought of pinching myself to 
see if I was really awake. About this 
time I saw Van climbing up the hill. 
I signalled him to get down and he 
came crawling to me and asked what 
was the matter. I showed him the 
seven moose and he was astonished to 
see them so close to where I had been 
shooting. Some were in the velvet, 
but I picked out one that had shed and 
told Van I believed I would take him. 
or at least try. He did not have a broad 
spread, but his palms were fairly broad 
and even. Ordinarily I would not have 
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shot him, but I was content with one 
small moose, and I knew a more even 
head could not be found. He had gone 
over a little hill, feeding towards our 
camp, and I told Van to come on, that 
I was going to take him. We ran down 
the hill we were on, across a little ra- 
vine, climbed another hill and saw him 
feeding on the next slope. We got be- 
hind some short pines and stalked to 
within 200 yards of where he was when 
we last saw him. Looking around, he 
had gone a little farther. About this 
time the one immediately above evi- 
dently scented trouble and went trot- 
ting up the hill, straight away from us, 
and the bull I was after followed him. 
This did not offer a good shot and with 
safety off, I waited, thinking he would 
probably stop and look back before he 
went very far. If not, I intended to let 
him go rather than take an end shot. 
He did not go but a short distance be- 
fore he turned broadside and looked 
down hill. He had hardly stopped at 
about 300 yards when I sent a .30 into 
his shoulder. He fell as though I had 
broken his neck. Well remembering 
my experience of a few hours since, 
I had thrown in a fresh cartridge, ex- 
pecting to see him run. We saw him 
roll over down hill. Van said, “You 
killed him deader’n h——1.” “I believe 
I did, at that—shake.” As we shook 
hands I looked up, and there went that 
moose in a run, straight for camp. I 
turned Van’s hand loose as tho it was 
red hot and opened up, shooting every 
time he showed himself thru the tim- 
ber. He was on the top of the hill by 
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THE AUTHOR AT LEFT, VAN BIBBER AT RIGHT. 
With smallest moose head, killed on way to camp—the second one shot Sept. 7, 1919. 
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now and I could see him plainly be- 
tween me and the sky. It was getting 
rather dark; to be exact, it was 8 p, m. 
The second shot was at about 400 yards 
and he kept running. At about 500 
yards I gave him the third shot and 
he went out of sight over the hill. | 
knew I hit him, or at least thought I 
did, the last time. Van said, “Let’s go 
to where that first moose fell. I  be- 
lieve he is still there. You must have 
shot another moose the last time.” “No 
use, Van, I saw him jump up.” All 
this time Van was all doubled up laugh- 
ing as he walked. ‘What the deuce is 
so funny about that?” “Shake—and I 
never did have anybody throw my hand 
down so quick,” he said. He could not 
see the serious side, regardless of the 
circumstances, and I had to threaten 
to hit him with a stick to make him quit 
laughing. Every time I got any dis- 
tance away I could hear him say in a 
low tone to himself, “Shake!” Then 
he would chuckle. We followed on the 
way the moose went. I did not have 
any more idea of finding that moose 
than I did the Kaiser, but as soon as 
I got on top of the hill I saw some- 
thing suspicious and went up to it, and 
here he lay dead. He had run about 
100 yards from where I shot him the 
third and last time, reared up on his 
hind feet and fell over backward, both 
palms sticking in the ground at least 
a foot deep. “Come on, Van, here he 
is.” And as he came up, remarked, 
“Don’t shake this time until you are 
sure.” We opened him and left him 
until morning. 


It was now dark. He had a 48-inch 
spread, twenty-eight points and _ very 
symmetrical. I was entirely satisfied 
with him. We found the third shot had 
caught him between two ribs, had pene- 
trated to the hollow and reached his 
heart. Of course I was now in some- 
what better spirits, but I could not for- 
get the tragedy I had experienced ear- 
lier in the afternoon. Arriving at camp 
about 9 o’clock, Ned and the boys want- 
ed to know how many moose we had 
killed. I told them “one,” and I was 
too peeved to talk about it. Ned said 
he thought sure the first shot had 
killed him when I waited so long to 
shoot the second time, and when the 
second shot was fired he told Antoine 
that it was all over; that I had gone up 
to him and finished him. When the 
shooting kept up he thought probably 
I had gotten in a flock of them. “! 
told you those Newtons were no good.” 
“I know you did, but I thought you 
were jealous. No use rubbing it in.” 
Van told Ned he was sure we would 
get him tomorrow. Ned agreed to 0 
back with us and help trail him. I t«ld 
them I was thru moose hunting if I cid 
not get him. After a sumptuous mil 
of moose ribs we turned in for (!e 
night, all sleeping under a tree, ‘1¢ 
stars shivering a merry good night. 


(To be continued in next number. 
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An angler discourses on his 


Everything contrives to make the 
season of autumn one hardly to be ex- 
celled, not only from the nature-lover’s 
point of view, but also to the angler. 
There are summer days that are well- 
nigh ideal for fishing, but this occurs 
almost always during the forepart of 
the season, from the first of June to 
the tenth of July. There is no doubt 
but that large fish of all varieties com- 
mit suicide during those days by ener- 
getically sampling various spoon-hook 
lures and artificial minnows of attrac- 
tive type; and some of these fish, I pre- 
sume, even as I write, are glaring vi- 
ciously from oak and golden birch panels 
on which they have been mounted to 
serve as reminders of red-letter days. 
But, comfortable to the feeling and the 
Senses in general as are the summer 
days before the great heats settle upon 
the earth, it can certainly be said that 
they are comparatively few. Uncomfort- 
able summer days are more common 
than agreeable ones. Again, one has the 
de-r flies, gnats and mosquitoes to con- 
te with thruout the whole of the 
no’ hern part of the continent. Anyone 
Wi, has fought these persistent crea- 
tur's to the death along the streams, 
in 1e depths of cedar swamps and has 
be. pursued by clouds of them across 
th open and along the logging roads 
IS vift to make assertion that red-let- 
te: days are often punctured with the 
dr ing apparatuses of the winged ones 
W! se sole mission on earth, it seems, 
IS) take the joy of life out of the de- 
te: \ined angler. Summer days a-fish- 
in with gloves on the hands and net- 
tir over the face is something that is 
lu -rous, but certainly a necessity. The 
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THE FISHING CAMP IN AUTUMN. 





In the Orange and Gold of Autumn 


The comfort, success and pleasure of fishing in 


ideal month for this sport. 
the first autumnal month of the year. 


Robert Page Lincoln 


fishing that the autumnal season af- 
fords, however, eliminates all these kin- 
dred worries. 

I have for years pointed out in print 
that fishing during the forepart of the 
season is destructive in every sense of 
the word; a destruction the nature of 
which is not generally known or prop- 
erly understood by the sporting broth- 
erhood. Often enough the fishing sea- 
son is open in most regions while yet 
the fish are spawning. .I have just re- 
turned from the lakes on a tour of ob- 
servation and have witnessed thousands 
of large crappies and other fishes 
caught off of the spawning shoals. 
With their small minnows for lures the 
fishermen cast out amongst the parent 
fishes guarding the pebble-set nests and 
catches of course are made in great 
numbers. Destruction, pure and sim- 
ple; destruction, in fact, that slowly 
but surely is taking from us our well- 
filled waters; and in a few years the 
complaint will go around that the lakes 
are fished out. The catches grow 
smaller; the fish smaller in size. Lakes, 
where, years ago I was able to catch 
beautiful specimens of fish life, now 
yield up only the slim half-pound grass 
pike and small sunfishes. All of this 
is due to the selfishness of man; his 
desire to gratify his lust to pose as a 
great fisherman. All this regardless 


of the harm he does; only his own ends 
looked out for. 

When the great heats of July and 
August descend upon the waters, the 
fish have spawned out and betake them- 
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selves during the middle of the day to 
the deep waters; then being found off 
of the bars. Bass in mid-day can only 
be reached by going down as deep as 
fifty to 100 feet. During the evening 
the fish come in shore, in July and 
August. The “dog-day” season of late 
summer sees the waters filled with 
vegetation, which is flowering. Often 
casting and trolling in such waters is 
out of the question. The last three 
weeks in August finds a sore mouth 
condition prevalent among most of the 
fishes. When in this condition they re- 
fuse to take any sort of lure, or bait, no 
matter how tempting it may be. The 
gums in the mouth of the pike become 
raw and unpleasingly inflamed, rising 
often to such an extent that the teeth 
are covered. When in this condition 
they retire to the depths, or sink them- 
selves among the vegetation, etc., and 
wait for the cooler days to come when 
their gums will again be healed and 
tney will again be swimming the waters 
in quest of prey. What is true of the 
pickerel and pike is more or less true 
of the muskellunge, those grey fish 
water warriors. The claim is made that 
the muscallonge loses its teeth during 
the dog-day season of August, but that 
somewhere around the 10th or 15th of 
September it will have replaced its old 
set of teeth for a new series of fangs. 

And so the autumnal season is ush- 
ered in. The dense, disagreeable humid- 
ity is out of the air. The atmosphere 
is light and clear, and with the coming 
of cool nights comes freshness and re- 
sulting brightness over all; sun rays 
never so shining bright; waters cleared 
of dense, sodden vegetation the fish 
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again a-finning; and the true days of 
joyous angling brought in a most tempt- 
ing manner to the fore. September 10th 
sees the new leaf turned, for'then the 
pickerel, pike and :muskellunge are 
coursing up and down ‘the shores and 
will want to visit deadly vengeance 
upon your spinners and spoons in gen- 
eral. Hunger is gnawing at their vitals. 
They have stomachs to fill; new layers 
of muscles to build up for the coming 
of winter. They feed to repletion, gorg- 
ing themselves on whatever comes their 
way, from the tiniest minnow to the 
largest perch or shiner they can lay 
hold of with their ripping fangs. 

And, too, the flies, gnats and mos- 
quitoes have more or less disappeared 
from the sight of man.- The heats are 
not upon the land. There is wine in 
the air; that delicious feel of life that 
sways one’s thoughts and contrives to 
make every day on the waters a mem- 
ory among memories. From the view- 
point of the sportsman, fishing in this 
season is a wholly humane’ procedure. 
There are no spawning fishes now to 
catch; save the brook trout, which, of 
course, unlike many other fishes, 
spawns in the autumn. The sign of any 
man’s ability with the rod and lure is 
assured during these gracious days. 
When the minnow was dangled in front 
of the spawning fish in the nest he 
struck the lure merely to get rid of the 
intruder. He was endeavoring to save 
his offspring. The bass fisherman in 
the fore-part of the fishing season was 
surprised at the great number of bass 
he caught, but the answer to the puzzle 
is that he trolled his minnow almost 
every time he caught a fish right 
thru the nest over which an irate parent 
bass was “standing” guard. The bass 
struck the lure merely to be rid of this 
evil customer that was intruding upon 
his sacred domain. Fishes guarding 
nests containing eggs or fry do not feed. 
During the spawning season, while they 
guard, they fast. If they strike a lure 
it is done merely to protect; not that 
they are hungry and believe the lure is 
a sample of food. 

But autumn; that is different. Then 
they are free of family bonds and re- 
strictions and are again wandering cru- 
saders. The most sensitive of all the 


fresh-water fishes to the influence of 
the penetrating summer heats is the 
lake trout, and in this respect they are 
true to the innate char characteristic, 
since the char demands at all times 
Good fishing 


cold water and a lot of it. 
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for the lake trout :obtains during the 
early June days; but. as ‘July comes on 
with unbearable. heat in the shallows 
they’ swim out to'the deepest holes in 
the lake and there alone are they to be 
had by means of the trolling line, sunk 
deep. But in September they again 


‘forge’ into’the shallow waters and are 


caught’on the trolling ‘spoon, the live 
minnow’and even some of the artificial 
minnows come in for mention. At times 
there is nothing so taking in the autumn 
on the’ lake trout as a large minnow on 
an Archer spinner; at another time one 
of the so-called wobbling or darting 
spoons proves to be what they are look- 
ing for. In the deep: lakes of Mon- 
tana a gold spoon trolled in the near 
to shallow water will cause a large lake 
trout (there known as ‘the Mackinaw 
trout) to snap it up. The wobbling or 
darting spoons are unlike the regula- 
tion spoon, the regulation spoon whirl- 
ing one way on a shaft, while the wob- 
bling spoon has a hook soldered to one 
end and the line is connected, by means 
of a swivel, to a hole in the other end. 
The result of trolling this in the water 
is'a spoon that shoots this way and 
that, in a most erratic manner, convey- 
ing the impression to the fish, no doubt, 
that it is a crippled minnow. Like other 
fish, the large-mouthed black bass is 
also questing for food in these glorious 
weeks and on rare, fine days the limit 
is captured with ease, tho far be it 
from that this condition is general for 
it is not. Fishing to have luck demands 
a certain amount of attentiveness to 
detail, coupled with work; but it can 
truly be said that some of the largest 
specimens of fish life are taken in this 
season of the year. In the early part 
of September there will still be large 
grasshoppers abroad over the land and 
if you are not averse to the use of this 
familiar bait you can rest assured that 
it will bring you many fine fish. Use 
a small hook and cast it lightly with a 


fly-rod into the suspicious looking 
places, working it so that it seems to 
struggle thru the water. Crappies, 


rock bass and pumpkin seed sunfishes 
I find are more easily captured on 
grasshoppers in the early autumn than 
on any other lure. They may pass by 
the angleworm, but the grasshopper 
they do not care to miss, 

Among the artificial minnows that 
are especially good for autumnal fishing 
is the wobbler, and the one that has 
a snaky glide through the water, in- 
stead of a movement too drastic, is the 
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one that is by far-the best. This sna): 
side-to-side movem€ént ‘is *exceeding | 
fascinating. In fact,‘I am given’ to be- 
lieve that the wobbler is:one of t 
best lures put out from the! beginning 
to the present day. There are tho 
who cleave by the all-red wobbler,- an 
certain it is that some great‘ catches 
have been made with it. -My’preference, 
however, for an autumn lure, «goes: out 
to the wobbler that has a white: body 
with a red head. The white wobbler 
has the virtue within it of being easily 
seen in the water, and can be used on 
a day, also, when the water is not quite 
clear. However, for a very clear day 
a red minnow shows up nicely in the 
water. In the northern lakes the use 
of the wobbler in the autumn brings 
forth many fine muskellunge and pike, 
and, while the fangs of the fish are 
liable to chew the lure in an unsightly 
manner, still it is well worth the price 
to catch a good-sized fellow. As a rule 
the wobbler minnow is cast in the or- 
dinary way of casting, but it should 
be remembered that it also can be 
trolled; in fact, trolling the wobbler 
(the one with the snaky glide in the 
water so very desirable) is one of the 
best methods I know of by which it 
can be used. The good point scored 
for the wobbler, as it is trolled, is that 
all the water along the pad, weed and 
reed thickets can be taken in. One of 
course rows the boat at the ordinary 
rate of speed used for trolling; that of 
three miles an hour, just enough to pul! 
the wobbler under and keep it gliding. 
Some of the best catches of pike and 
muskellunge, I have no doubt, are now 
being made on this attractive form of 
lure, 

And, still, for all that, casting the 
minnow remains one of the most attrac- 
tive of all. Mark well where the pikes 
and the muskellunge are most apt to 
keep themselves, and fish there. These 
big fishes more than ever hold them- 
selves around the creek and large 
stream mouths in the autumn, and 
there, of course, is the place to hunt for 
them. In the afternoon is the best 
time in this respect; at which time you 
will also find them at channel mouths 
of water that connects two lakes. Chan- 
nels are always good places to hunt for 
these big fellows, and the time to get 
them is from 2 or 3 in the afternoon 
to about dusk, altho this is not to be- 
little the early morning fishing up to 
9 o'clock. 

The spoon hook in various sizes al- 
ways remains the favorite as a pike, 
pickerel and muskellunge lure, altho as 
a rule the spoons are selected in too 
large sizes, forgetting the efficacy of 
the smaller spoons. For my part, | 
consider the No. 5 spoon just about 
ideal, both for casting and for trolling. 
The attractiveness of a spoon hook can 
be increased if one will add to each 
hook of the gang pieces of red yarn 
or thin strips of flannel, which, when 
trolled in the water, assures a gliding, 
wavering motion that has a strange ef 
fect in luring on the fish. Cut the flan- 
nel strips about two and one-half inche- 
in length, a trifle under one-half inc) 
wide, and hook one on each of the thre: 
gangs of the lure. Trolled in the wate 
as I say, they will produce the waver 
ing motion so desired in attracting th 
big fellows. 

Autumn brings bright, sunshiny day 
and a more or less general clearnes 
of the.water, The rule for using spoon 
has it that on murky -days the silve 
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ile for bright days a copper or bronze 
spoon is desirable. Then there is also 
-hat is known as a gold spoon that is 
very taking. Perhaps it is true that 
we use the nickeled spoon almost en- 
tirely and rarely use any of the other 
colorations. 

I have heard it said in the ranks of 
the mighty on the lakes that there is 
now but one coloration of spoon to use, 
that being a spoon you can buy that 
has a tip to the blade treated to a gold 
coloration, While the back part of the 
spoon is nickel or silver, the inside of 
the spoon being red. I have but re- 
cently made some excellent catches on 
a spoon that was all gold on one side 
and silver on the other. I have no 
doubt, as far as I have studied its ac- 
tion in the water and the conflict of 
the gold rays and the silver rays, that 
it produces a more penetrating glitter. 
However, it is well to give them a care- 
ful tryout. Old-timers on the lakes will 
tell you that the big fellows are “onto” 
the simple silver ones. 

It can surely be said that when all 
other lures have failed there is one lure 
that proves unfailing, that being the 
glittering live shiner or the perch, These 
can either be hooked on to swim around 
with the hook, or they can be cast with 
cne hook at the lip and another in- 
serted near the vent of the minnow, 
the two hooks being connected with a 
slender wire or strong gut. However, 
for large fish, it is best to be well pre- 
pared. In stormy weather one is apt 
to leave the lakes, but that is just the 
time to be out in the autumn, It is 
then that the large fishes seek the shel- 
tered coves and bays, and if trolled for, 
allowing the spoon to run deep, luck 
will be had. In this case it is best to 
use a sinker of some sort up forward 
of the spoon. This will bring it down 
to an agreeable depth and be brought 
well within the vision of the fish. On 
days that the water is glassy smooth 
there is not much use to do any troll- 
ing. The fish are then more or less 
holding themselves to the inshore wa- 
ters and are forewarned of your com- 
ing by the disturbing waves thrown out 
by the boat; also noises made, and are 
therefore cautious. It is best under 
these circumstances to fish around chan- 
nel mouths, creek mouths and at the 
entrance to bays and coves with live 
minnows in water from six to fifteen 
feet in depth. 

The wall-eyed pike are also striking 
the lure at their best during the au- 
tumnal season, and from the 10th of 
September to the time of freeze-up they 
wre on the go. The wall-eyed pike are 
found not only in the lakes, but also in 


the streams. By far the wall-eyed pike 
found in the stream is the hardest 
fighter, and I have caught them in the 


Upper Mississippi River region in No- 
vember so full of fight that I could 
have sworn the fish I had on was not 
a perch, but a rainbow trout or a small- 
mouth bass, these last two named fish 
beiny so well known for the gymnastics 
they go thru when the hook bites into 
the “outh, In the rivers you will find 
them around islands and below rapids. 
fhers are many lures on which they 
Will -trike; live minnows they like, but 
they are also captured on under-water 
Muntows played deep to get to them, 
for '{ should be remembered that they 
‘un quite deep—in fact, they are more 
or le-s in the bottom-feeding tribe. 

Th: wall-eyed pike operate in schools, 
and | is generally the case that where 
you vill eatch one there it is possible 


white enameled spoon goes good, to catch another, 


‘center of one. 
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In the lakes it is 
necessary to troll deep, and this is done 
by attaching a weight to the line to 
bring it down to the attention of the 
fish. The moment you have caught a 
fish swing the boat and cover that 
stretch again, going back the same way 
that you came so that you can come in 
contact with the school again. If you 
can follow the school you can get all 
that you desire in a very short time. 
Some of the most ideal lakes that I 
have fished in the North have been 
where a river or stream flows thru the 
By this I mean that the 
original channel is thru the center, a 
lake having been formed by the over- 
flow a long time ago. For ideal grounds 
such a lake can hardly be equaled. I 
know one such lake in Northern Minne- 
sota where one can fish at the edges of 
the noticeable current right off of the 
swift water, catching specimens of prac- 
tically all of the fish species known to 
the state. This seems strange, but it 
all goes to show that such waters are 
what the fish desire. The most famous 
small-mouth bass waters in the world 
are found in the Upper Mississippi 
River region in such lakes as Lake Pe- 
pin and Lake St. Croix, which are mere- 
ly widenings of water in lowlands filled 
up unreckoned years ago by the spring- 
fed rivers. Lakes thru which such 
streams flow also are slow to freeze 
up, and that is the reason one can fish 
such waters far into November and 
eatch more tban he did in the summer. 
The autumnal season is on all counts 
the finest season of the year in north- 
ern climes, and from the viewpoint of 
the angler it is hard to equal, It is 
really too bad that more anglers do 
not see it that way. They would then 
arrange to do more fishing in these 
months than in the fore part of the 
summer season when the fish have not 
done with their spawning. In fact, a 
great majority of the fish captured in 
the early summer are spawn-filled, hence 
the destruction done is rather a serious 
factor in the sapping dry of our waters 
in all sections of the country. Bass, 
for instance, will not spawn unless the 
water is 50 degrees, and when a season 
is backward this agreeable temperature 
is not met with till into the month of 
June in some years. But while in some 
states the opening day for bass has 
now been extended to the 15th of June 
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(which is a very good idea), still other 
fish are not protected in their spawn- 


ing operations. If the fishermen would 
let all the fish spawn out in their nests 
on the official grounds there would be 
fish in the waters for all. How many 
countless fish are annually caught by 
thoughtless fishermen while those fish 
are filled with spawn I have no idea, 
but the number must be exceedingly 
great. If the known spawning grounds 
of the fishes were located and those 
areas protected from intrusion some 
hope would be had for the future of 
the fish, but none so long as fishermen 
are allowed indiscriminately to fish as 
they like, catching the spawn-laden 
members, so valuable in the perpetua- 
tion of the species. If the 15th of June 
were made the opening day on all fish, 
«nd the fishing season extended up to 
the 1st of. December, the fish would 
well enough take care of themselves. I 
have always held that the fish will not 
be killed off by the use of tackle in a 
fair, sportsmanlike manner as we use 
it, casting with the fly, the spoons and 
spinners, and the present-day more or 
less sane artificial minnows. It is the 
man who kills the spawning fishes who 
will eventually drain our waters—not 
to forget the netter, always present on 
civilized waters. 

Try autumnal fishing. It will be a 
true test of your skill as an angler. 
During the spawning season, the fore 
part of the season, it was not a case of 
a test, for the fish were at a mean ad- 
vantage. Fish do not feed while spawn- 
ing. They are then fasting. But when 
you troll a spoon, or reel a wooden 
minnow across the spawn nest of a bass 
the irate protector of that nest will 
strike the minnow merely to be rid of 
it, and I have heard it explained that 
the bass, if it is loose and he is not 
hooked by it, will take it up and swim 
away with it, hiding it deep down in 
the weeds. The same is true with the 
crappies and the sunfishes. They are 
fasting, but when you dangle your 
worms or minnows before their noses 
they “nail” the lure merely to be rid 
of its presence, to protect their off- 
spring. 

The test of your angling skill, as I 
have said, is in the autumn. Then the 
fish are actually free of spawn and they 
seize a lure thru any one of many rea- 
sons, but not at this time in the sense 
of protecting their young. 
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A TRY FOR THE LAST TROUT OF THE SEASON. 





An Ontario Moose Hunt 


A trio of South Dakota sportsmen enjoy a hunting trip into the moose country of Ontario. How they 
succeeded is related in a lucid and entertaining. manner. 


How many times has it happened to 
you, Brother Sportsman, that your 
friends have exclaimed, ‘‘Next year you 
can figure on me as a member of your 
party; I’m sure going along next time;” 
then when the time to start arrived 
find that the party had sadly dwindled? 
That was our experience in 1919. 

“Bill” (W. J. Tiffany) I can always 
depend on, as we have been on several 
big game hunts together, but we have 
grown doubtful, to say the least, when- 
ever anyone else makes the above re- 
marks on our return from a successful 
hunt. 

There were eight fellows who: were 
going last fall sure, but at the last mo- 
ment the only one besides Bill and my- 
self who came to the scratch was Mr. 
(ex-governor) C. N. Herried, who had 
promised us the joy of his companion- 
ship on several former occasions, and 
who this time actually made good. 

Our expedition was planned to start 
from Aberdeen, S. D., on the 3rd of No- 
vember, in order to be in the woods on 
the opening day of the deer season, the 
season for hunting moose and caribou 
having opened a month earlier. On the 
morning of the 1st I got a wire from 
“Andy,” our guide, to come at once, so 
we hustled around and got under way 
that night. 

Mr. Herried, hereafter called “Gov” 
or “Charlie,” wanted to “see a man” on 
business in St, Paul en route, so we 
agreed to meet there, or in Duluth, and 
make the remainder of the trip together. 

Bill had disposed of his trusty .30 
Government Winchester since our last 
hunt and had taken unto himself a .256 
Newton, but had neglected to get any 
ammunition for it. He found that there 
was none to be had in Aberdeen. “We 
will pick it up in St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis as we go thru,” said Billy. So 
we left on the evening train and ar- 
rived in Minneapolis next morning. We 
had several hours between trains and 
anticipated no difficulty in supplying 
our wants. We had breakfast and start- 
ed to hunt up a sporting goods store. 
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walked around quite a spell, but found 
the stores all closed. I looked at my 
watch. It was after 9. Funny all the 
stores are closed. Is this a holiday? 
And then it dawned on us. It was Sun- 
day. We had failed to remember the 
day of the week! 

We started hustling in earnest now, 
hoping that we would find some enter- 
prising merchant who had failed to bal- 
ance his books the night before who 
might be open. Nothing doing! I hap- 
pened to remember an old friend, Oscar 
Mattson, who has a nice sporting goods 
store on Marquette avenue, and we hur- 
ried over there. Store closed. We hunt- 
ed up a telephone. “I know Oscar and 
I’m sure he will come down and open 
up for us,’ I told Bill. We found Os- 
car’s residence number in the directory 
und soon had the connection. “Mr, Matt- 
son moved yesterday,” said a lady’s 
voice at the other end of the line; “I 
don’t know where he is living now.” 
“We'll try ‘information.’”  ‘“Informa- 
tion” had no knowledge of such a per- 
son. We were stumped again. 

“Say, who was it Brown told me to 
be sure and see in Minneapolis—Brown, 
that charming chap that lets the U. M. 
C.-Remington people pay his bills? Oh, 
yes, Patterson. Call up Patterson.” 
There were only three pages of Patter- 
sons in the directory and I didn’t have 
his initials! Where in the Sam Hill was 
his office? Let’s look under Remington- 
U. M. C. Here it is! Office in the 
Plymouth building. No one answered 
the ring. Not in Sundays. Try Patter- 
son’s residence. Finally got the connec- 
tion. “Oh, yes, Mr. Patterson is com- 
ing down soon. Will be at his office 
about eleven.” That dear lady will never 
know how sweet her voice sounded to 
me, 

We “beat it” over to the Plymouth 
building. We were due to leave for 
Duluth at 1:30 and it was now 11. Had 








The city seemed unusually quiet. We wasted several hours and had not even 
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THE AUTHOR, ANDY AND THE BIG BUCK. 


seen anybody yet. Bill 
awfully blue. 

“Why, in the name of thunder (“thun- 
der” is pretty strong for Billy), didn't 
I get those shells a month ago?” ete, 
etc. “Fine thing to start on a big game 
hunt without any ammunition,” etc., ete. 
We went up to Patterson’s office on 
the twelfth floor; luckily the elevators 
were running, even if it was Sunday. 
“Come right in, gentlemen; what can | 
do for you’”—say, that fellow Patterson 
is a star of the first magnitude. We 
explained the situation. ‘“What’s that 
you want—.256 Newton shells? There 
isn’t one to be had in this part of the 
world. My boy, you sure are in hard 
luck, I’ve just been combing the twin 
cities for them. ’Phoned every jobber 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis and can’t 
locate a single box.” 

The blow almost killed father—Bill. 

I then explained that I would like to 
get some Remington-U. M. C. .303s for 
my old Savage, as the ones I had only 
carried 180 grains of lead, and I pre 
ferred the heavier bullets. So Pat tele- 
phoned to Mr. Warner of Warner & Co. 
and told him our troubles. He (War- 
ner) ’phoned to one of his clerks to open 
up for us and give us anything we 
might want. We all went over to the 
store and were met by the obliging clerk, 
who said, “.303 Savage? Sure.” I felt 
better. While the clerk was wrapping 
up my order I casually glanced along 
his shelves and what did I see—‘“.256 
Newton” printed on the end of a shell 
box! “Say, Bill, look there.” ‘Whoo- 
pee!” yelled Bill. Right there before 
our eyes, and to Pat’s everlasting amaze- 
ment, appeared four boxes of .256 New- 
tons, To put it mildly, Bill was de 
lighted, and Mr. Patterson was as 
pleased as either of us. Pat likes to 
have folks happy and he sure contrib- 
utes a lot toward making the Reming- 
ton-U. M. C. goods popular in his terri- 
tory. 

We just made our train and were 
happy in the thought that our troubles 
were over. Along about 6 o’clock Bill 
said, ‘We must be pretty nearly to Du- 
luth. I hope the Gov doesn’t miss the 
train. We only have ten minutes in 
which to make the transfer at the junc 
tion.” “That’s so,” said I, “Wonder if 
we’re on time?” “Twenty-five minutes 
late,” said the conductor. Gee whiz! 
After all the hurry and suspense and 
nerve-wreck, were we to miss our trail 
connection and be compelled to stay in 
Duluth two whole days? (The trail 
we were to connect with was a tri- 
weekly.) 

We began to hustle again. “Maybe 
we can wire ahead and have them hold 
the train,” said Billy. Fine idea! 
hustled around and found the conductor. 
“Con’t do it, son,” he said. Then wien 
he glimpsed my look of misery he added, 
with a smile, “I sent that wire from the 
last station. They are holding the trail 
for you.” Can you guess how we felt? 

When we had made the transfer there 
was the Gov waving at us and cal''ng 
to us that supper was ready in the (in- 
ing car. At last we were on our ay 
to the hunting grounds where we ‘24 
had so much fun in 1917. 

While in the dining car the Gov in- 
troduced us to Dr, H. H. Messime: 2 
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den ist of Tulsa, Okla., whom he had 
met in the depot, and who was on his 
way to Antikokan, Ont., on the same 
errand aS ourselves, only he was going 
alone. Say, it takes nerve and a love 
of the game to start out on a 1,500-mile 
trip after moose all by your lonesome! 

We soon became well acquainted and 
finally persuaded the doctor that he 
wanted to become a member of our 
party and make it a “foursome.” We 
reached our destination without further 
mishap. The Canadian customs officials 
treated us with their usual unfailing 
courtesy, doing everything in their pow- 
er to help us along. 

“Andy” Johnson was there at the sta- 
tion waiting to welcome us as the train 
pulled in, and we were soon shaking 
hands with Louis Hamel, “Spike” Struve 
and the other good friends we had met 
on our previous trip. It was like com- 
ing home. We spent the evening com- 
pleting our outfitting and telling tales, 
and next morning, dressed in our hunt- 
ing togs, we started on our trip to the 
camp. Andrew had built a log cabin 
for us, out about fourteen miles, on the 
bend of Sand Island River, and had 
equipped it with all the necessaries be- 
fore we arrived, so all we had to do 
was to shoulder our personal belongings, 
march out and take possession. 

We met a nice bunch of fellows who 
were going to the “club,” a permanent 
hunting camp established about one- 
third of the distance to our camp, They 
asked us to stop and break bread with 
them, which we were glad to do, as we 
were all soft, and a twelve or fourteen- 
mile hike thru soft snow and over glare 
ice the first day out of an office was 
an undertaking we were all glad to take 
on the installment plan. We spent a 
jolly evening with them. The Gov loos- 
ened up and showed us a new side to 
his many-sided character. As a story- 
teller he has no equal, and he kept the 
entire party roaring with appreciation 
until a late hour with the recounting of 
his racy reminiscences. 

I wish to testify right here and now 
that Chas. N. Herried is one of the fin- 
est companions it has ever been my lot 
to be out with—always cheerful, a will- 
ing worker, doing more than his share 
if permitted, a good cook, a rattling 
raconteur, and a good shot, cool and 
self-possessed under all circumstances. 
I hope to have him a member of the 
party again. 

We took a long chance in accepting 
the doctor as a member of the party 
on such short acquaintance, but our 
judgment was upheld in every particu- 
lar, as he proved to be a fine comrade 
in every sense of the word. We didn’t 
take such an almighty long shot at that, 
for any man who loves the outdoors 
enough to travel 1,500 miles alone in 
order to spend a month in the woods, 
with no human companion but an In- 
dian guide, must be all right. We found 
him so in every emergency and expect 
to count him as a permanent member 
of our squad. 

We met at the “club” a man by the 
name of Jim Farrer, who claimed (and 
his claims were vouched for by others 
Present) to be able to stop any bleeding 
by -imply asking the man’s name and 
Tep iting three cabalistic scriptural 
wor 3, The Gov became much inter- 
est’. in his stories and has promised 
an vestigation along scientific lines 
and the publication of the results of his 
Tes’ .rches. We certainly enjoyed the 
hos tality shown us at the “club” and 
hop sometime to be able to repay, in 
the courtesies shown us there. 
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I have heard it remarked that the 
Canadians were ultra-conservative, slow 
to respond to the warmth of good fel- 
lowship, etc. The contrary has been 
my experience. I never expect or care 
to meet a finer bunch of men than those 
I have become acquainted with -on my 
two hunting trips in Ontario. They are, 
without exception, absolutely honest, 
genial and anxious to do all in their 
power, often at considerable expense 
and effort on their part, to insure our 
having a good time and a successful 
hunt. 

We left the clubhouse next morning, 
full of good cheer and high (proof) 
spirits. The day was warm and sunny 
and the prospective seven or eight-mile 
hike with our packs over ice and thru 
the woods seemed but a pleasant frolic. 
We arrived at camp at sundown, all 
somewhat tired, but in good spirits. One 
remark of Charlie’s as he sat on a log 
getting a little wind for the last spurt 
will explain how we all felt. He said, 
“Why in the name of Allah and all the 
prophets did the d——4d fool that built 
that cabig place the door in the other 
end? Just to make me walk sixteen 
feet further?” 

Andrew found things just as he had 
left them several days before, He re- 
covered a nice piece of moose meat from 
a cache where he had hidden it and we 
were soon enjoying one of the most 
welcome and appetizing meals it has 
ever been my pleasure to sit down to. 
Say, fellows, is there, honestly, anything 
like it? You come in tired, wet and 
hungry from an all-day’s hike thru the 
bush and sit down to a table loaded 
down with venison and all the fixin’s, 
cooked backwoods style. Can you beat 
it? Ill say not, and I know a lot of 
the readers of this are drooling right 
now. 

We had seen four deer while on our 
way to camp, but no moose signs, ex- 
cept some old tracks. The next day we 
spent in getting in some of the packs 
that had been left down the river a 
couple of miles and fixing up around 
camp, getting in wood, ete. Charlie 
busied himself making furniture and 
proved as handy with hammer and saw 
as he had the day before in repartee. 
We saw four deer this day also, but 
were unable to hit them. There was 
about one foot of snow on the ground 
and the ice on river and lakes was not 
hard enough to make travel on it safe. 
but was still too hard to permit of our 
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using the canoe, so the going was pretty 
tough. 

We woke up Friday morning, Novem- 
ber 7th, after a second night’s sleep at 
camp, much refreshed and ready for 
anything. Charlie and Doc went north; 
Andy went back to Farrer’s camp to 
see if he could get a second guide, as 
the one he had expected would meet us 
had failed to put in an appearance, and 
Bill and I went over to the east where 
we had seen the deer the day before. 
We had both shot at a nice buck on that 
occasion and had both missed. It had 
been a long shot and uphill, but still 
we were both a little “on our mettle” 
in consequence, We were “spiking” 
along, one on the ridge and the other 
in the heavy timber below, when all of 
a sudden (these things always come 
“all of a sudden”) I saw a great big 
buck over across a ravine, sneaking 
along the side of the opposite ridge. He 
was just “moochin’ along,” taking an 
occasional jump, and looked like a dan- 
dy. He stopped at the crack of the old 
.303 and I had a fine broadside shot at 
about 250 yards and missed him again. 
Then he did start to travel. I started 
to shoot, too, and at the next shot he 
went down with a broken back. Bill 
came up out of the woods and we 
crossed over to where he lay. He proved 
to be a fine, big, 10-point whitetail buck, 
a perfect specimen and one of the nic- 
est I have ever seen. 

While we were busy dressing him we 
heard a “Bang, Bang, Bang, Bang,” over 
to the north and knew that Charlie or 
Doc were also having fun with some- 
thing or other. We hoped it might be 
caribou or moose. 

Our declared intention on starting this 
trip was to bag a caribou. We had 
gotten track of a band of about twenty 
just as we were leaving the woods in 
1917 and were in hopes that we would 
locate some this year, Andy did not 
give us much encouragement, however, 
as the season had been too “soft.” Still 
the stories told by “Spike” and several 
of the other old-timers kept us always 
on the alert, hoping that the unexpected 
would happen. 

After fixing up my buck we “boiled 
the kettle” and then started hunting 
back toward camp. We saw the flash 
of a nice buck in some heavy green 
timber, but he didn’t give us a chance 
for a shot. We were the last ones in 
that night and found fresh meat in 


camp. The Gov had killed a fine 2-year- 
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old spike buck and he and Doc had 
skinned out and brought in a front quar- 
ter for the camp kettle. It tasted fine. 

The next day we all decided to take 
a long hike north, up to the head of 
Heron Lake, a great crossing place for 
caribou, in hopes of finding signs of 
their being in the neighborhood. We 
traveled light and fast; just stopped 
long enough to hang up a nice yearling 
buck that got in our way about one mile 
from camp. They sure do make fine 
camp meat. We made about six miles 
to the place where Andy expected to 
find caribou signs, if there were any 
in the country. We found lots of the 
moss that they live on, but no tracks 
or other evidences of their having ever 
been there, so we retraced our steps, 
reaching camp just at dark, about satis- 
fied that we would have to give up the 
caribs for this year, 

The swamps and beaver floods were 
not frozen and the going over windfalls 
and thru ten or twelve inches of soft 
snow was no snap. 

We took a vote next morning and de- 
cided to waste no more time looking 
for caribou, but to devote our energies 
toward securing some record-breaking 
moose. We divided up as before, Doc 
and the Gov going north, while Andy. 
sill and I broke ice and crossed the 
river in the canoe to try and locate a 
moose pasture. It snowed part of the 
time quite hard, and, while we saw sev- 
eral old moose tracks, we ran across 
nothing really encouraging. We jumped 
several nice deer, but did not shoot, as 
we had enough deer for awhile, and be- 
sides, we were looking for moose. While 
I was standing under a big fir tree 
“watchfully waiting,’ a nervous, sniff- 
ing little white weasel looked me over. 
The little rascal came up to within 
eighteen inches of my feet and stood 
there, his wicked little red eyes all afire. 
but when I made a move he was gone 
into a hole under a log quicker than a 
flash. 

We had heard no shooting from the 
north and returned to camp at dusk, 
wet, tired and hungry. When still quite 
a distance from the cabin we heard the 
strangest sounds ever emitted in the 
Canadian woods. It was indescribable— 
a cross between the wind howling thru 
the trees, the yapping of coyotes, the 
yammer of two old toms quarreling, 
mixed with the bleating of calves and 
sheep, with an occasional bellow from 
an angry bull, might give some faint 
idea of what we heard, Of a sudden 
the cabin door opened, and simultane- 
ously the noise was redoubled in vol- 
ume. We then discovered that Doc and 
Chas had beaten us home and were in- 
dulging in a vocal duet. Doc was sing- 
ing the prolog from Pagliacci, while the 
Gov was doing his best with “Suannee 
River.” We judged they were happy. 
We found out when we got in that they 
were. They had killed a bull moose of 
immense size, the “boss of the range” 
as they expressed it, and we forgave 
them for the “concert” and congratu- 
lated them heartily on their good for- 
tune. 


It seems that the pair had scouted: 


along until about noon and had just 
decided that the next ridge would be 
the limit of their outward journey when 
they came upon fresh tracks in the 
snow. Doc had killed moose before and 
knew these to be the tracks of a big 
bull moose. The Gov was elated and 
they proceeded to look the country over, 
their fatigue all forgotten. They dis- 
covered their quarry almost at once, 
standing in some brush on a hillside 
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about 300 yards away. It was snowing 
at the time and they could not be sure 
at first that this was their bull. They 
got all ready to shoot and then watched 
for a sight of the animal’s horns, After 
what seemed to them an hour, the big 
brute stepped out and shook himself 
free of snow, and the big “pans” were 
plainly visible. The cannonade began 
immediately. “Chas” shot a .38-55 Sav- 
age, while Doc was content to lug 
around a .35 Standard Automatic. The 
bull promptly lay down and expired. 
He seemed to think there was no use 
of his running. Probably the marks- 
manship of the pair was well known 
to him. Well, anyway, they got him, 
and he was a dandy, but in falling he 
knocked off one of his horns against a 
tree, so the horn does not show in the 
picture. 

The next day it rained quite hard all 
day.- We stayed in camp and spent the 
time in drying socks, ete. In the after- 
noon Andy and I took the canoe, and 
after breaking some ice paddled down 


UPPER—ANDY AND A BEAVER CUTTING. 





































LOWER—GOV. HERRIED AND HIS 


MOOSE—THE 


BULL THAT LOST A HORN. 


river about four miles to his logging 
camp, We had to make two portages 
on account of small falls. The scenery 
was fine, quite different from where 
we had been hunting. We saw several 
ducks in the river and lots of fresh 
beaver signs. The boys at the lumber 
camp were very comfortably fixed. We 
got a sack of salt and some other things 
Andy wanted and paddled back just be- 
fore dark. The lumberjacks had seen 
no moose for about ten days, they told 
us. Before that: they had seen them 
nearly every day. 

That night we had a chance to try 
out Doc Messimer’s ability as a cook. 
For supper he had prepared baked 
fawn’s ribs, baked potatoes, brown 
gravy, etc. Were they good? Oh-h-h-h, 
boy! Doc’s reputation as a culinary art- 
ist was .at once established on a very 
high plane. 

Next morning the Gov and Doc went 
out to skin out their moose head, while 
Andy, Bill and I went over east of 
Mountain Rapids, toward Heron River, 
and near where we had killed our moose 
in 1917. We. tramped all day without 
seeing any moose signs that were fresh, 
but Billy scored: on a _ nice. six-point, 
175-pound whitetail buck, He was a 
dandy and as fat as butter. He dropped 


from a single shot thru the back, just 
behind the shoulders, and Bill’s confi- 
dence in the .256 was re-established. 
This was the first thing he had hit witl 
his new rifle. 

The next day it snowed hard all day. 
We went out and quartered the big 
moose and thought we might find an- 
other in the same neighborhood, but re- 
turned late in the afternoon without 
having seen even a deer. 

The following day, Thursday, Novet- 
ber 13th, we sent Andy on a scout for 
moose signs. The Gov stayed around 
camp, while Doc, Bill and I went over 
to take a look at my big buck and té 
see if we couldn’t steer Doe up agains! 
one, as he had not filled his license 0? 
deer yet. Bill soon got separated from 
the rest of us, or we from him, and Doe 
end I were “still hunting” along thie 
side of a ridge when we met a fine 
whitetail coming our way. We all tiree 
stopped. “Get him, Doc,” I whispered 
and Doc cut loose with that .35 Auto 
in a way that reminded me of rapi« fire 
guns at the front, When the smoke ha‘ 


cleared away there lay the deer, (ow? 
and out. I shook hands with Doc and 
took his picture with the deer o1 his 


shoulder. Then we hung it up and * alt 
ed back to camp. Bill had not retuned 
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when we got in, but he came soon after, 
without having seen a thing. We had 
supper and it seemed lonesome without 
Andy. That big, good-natured, fun- 
loving Seandinavian sure kept things 
jolly around camp. We were busy smok- 
ing our pipes and speculating on where 
he would sleep that night, when, with 
a mighty bang, in burst the door, and 
the subject of our thoughts marched in 
with a “Well, by cracky, ain’t you fellers 
got supper ready yet?” 

We were all glad to see him, especial- 
ly as he had made the remark on leav- 
ing that morning that he would not 
come back until he had located moose. 
After he had filled up on broiled veni- 
son, French fried potatoes, tomatoes and 
coffee, he proceeded to tell us that he 
had located five moose within one-half 
mile of our cabin—just across the river. 
We had been going too far all the time 
in our search for them. 

The next day, and the one following, 
Friday and Saturday, we all went across 
the river and hugted faithfully. Andy 
and Bill saw three moose Friday, with- 
out getting a shot, but Saturday no one 
saw a moose. There were fresh tracks 
in sight at all times, and we frequently 
heard the brush crack, but never a sight 
of the animals themselves, I used to 
think a moose clumsy and easily ap- 
proached, but I sure changed my mind 
during those two days. I firmly believe 
that I was within one-half mile of at 
least five moose most of the time and 
never even saw one. I have successfully 
hunted big game for twenty-two years, 
too. They simply played “hide-and- 
seek” with us, and we were “it.” 

Sunday, November 16th, we all rested. 
It was warm and thawing. We amused 
ourselves by taking some pictures and 
getting my big buck down to the river 
bank, a distance of about one and one- 
half miles, thru windfalls most of the 
way. Then, just for exercise, we went 
back a ways farther and packed out 
Doc’s deer. We wanted to get them 
out where they could be easily packed 
for exporting. 

Monday, the 17th, started in cloudy 
and warm. We all went across the 
river except the Gov, who was slightly 
indisposed, and he had his moose, any- 
way. We saw moose everywhere, where 
we had been unable to catch sight of 
one before, It happened thuswise: 

We spread out about one-quarter of 
a mile apart and started to comb the 
entire territory, about one mile wide 
and seven or eight miles long, formed 
by a sharp curve of the river, and in 
which we were morally certain there 
were at least ten or twelve moose. Bill 
was to take the west side; I was next; 
then came Andy, and Doc was to cover 
the east side along the river. I had not 
gone more than one-half a mile, and 
was still hunting along to the best of 
my ability, when all at once I heard the 
breaking of brush over to my right. I 
was in the middle of a thick patch of 
brush and it took me a few minutes of 
careful work before I could get to a 
place where I could see out. I jumped 
up on a log to look over the brush, but 
Saw nothing. After working my way 
carefully about fifty yards in the direc- 
tion of the sounds I had heard, I found 
the fresh tracks and the beds of two 
moose. Then I heard Billy shoot twice, 
over to my right and a little ahead of 
where I was. I stood still for awhile, 
thinking they might double back and 
five me a shot, but nothing material- 
ized, I went thru the bush toward the 
shooting and found Bill standing beside 
4 good-sized moose, and with a grin 
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from ear to ear illuminating his coun- 
tenance. He had come out of the thick 
brush and up a little knoll just in time 
to see the two moose I had jumped as 
they were crossing a little opening. His 
moose had dropped to the second shot, 
dead as a cheese. After the usual con- 
gratulations we hurriedly dressed the 
moose, and had just finished when up 
came Andy and Doc, They had heard 
the shooting, but had seen no moose, 
altho the mate to the one Bill had shot 
ran close enough to Andy so that he 
heard it, but did not see it in the heavy 
cover. 

Doe and Andy took up the trail of 
this fellow, which, judging from the 
tracks and the glimpse Bill had of him, 
we thought to be a 33-year-old bull, while 
Bill and I started another scout. We 
made a circle to the east and in about 
half an hour I had lost Bill, but had 
picked up some fresh tracks of another 
band of moose. I paralleled these 
tracks, not too far away, but close 
enough to keep in touch, for about 
eighty rods hefore I sighted a nice bull 
thru some alder brush, standing broad- 
side to me, but looking the other way. 
The distance was not over 200 yards 
and I took deliberate aim and fired. 
At the crack of the rifle the moose 
whirled and jumped for heavy cover. 
My second shot was fired just as he 
disappeared over the edge of a “bench,” 
where the land dropped about twenty 
feet to a new level. “Well,” I thought, 
‘T’ve got you, anyway.” When I came 
to the place where he had been stand- 
ing in the brush I found no blood, but 
I did find a sapling about an inch thru 
which had deflected my bullet enough 
so that it had missed the animal slick 
and clean. I felt pretty well discour- 
aged, but thought I would follow the 
tracks for awhile anyway, to see which 
way they had gone. As I was proceed- 
ing along very carefully, something 
pulled my eyes over to the right, and 
there, about seventy-five yards away, 
lay my moose behind a tree. but enough 
of him showing to tell me that his head 
was still up and he was doubtless able 
to travel. I maneuvered around until 
his head came in sight and put a bullet 
into his head at the butt of the ear, 
which put him down for keeps, On ex- 
amination I found that my second shot 
had entered his body about an inch to 
one side of the rectum and had ranged 
forward, tearing up the intestines and 
liver to such an extent that Mr. Moose 
was quite sick, but he had done no no- 
ticeable bleeding externally. I looked 
at my watch. Just 10:45. We had two 
moose in less than three hours of hunt- 
ing! 


= him. 


of the trip are full of pleasurable an- 
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I had just started dressing my game 
when the other fellows all arrived on 
the scene, attracted by my shooting. 
We had another batch of congratula- 
tions all around. That ended our shoot- 
ing. No more moose were seen, but we 
saw plenty of deer and could have shot 
at least twenty had we been so inclined. 
The heads of the moose secured by Bill 
and me were neither of them as good as 
those we got in 1917. They were not 
so even; did not carry as many points, 
and did not spread as much. None of 
the moose secured were so very fat— 
not in nearly as good condition as in 
1917. I cannot see why, either, as there 
was plenty of food for them, One thing, 
it was about a week later, and the snow 
had arrived earlier than usual. These 
elements may have caused them to lose 
some fat. All the deer, however, were 
in excellent shape. 

We were all tired, but happy, when 
we got to camp that night, and next 
morning we packed up and walked to 
town, carrying our packs on a toboggan. 
We made almost the entire journey on 
the ice. and did it much easier in one 
day than we had in two going in, which 
goes to show what a few days in the 
open will do in conditioning a fellow. 

We spent the next day visiting and 
making arrangements for getting our 
game out to the station. It was so warm 
that we decided that it would be better 
to let it hang in the woods until thoroly 
frozen, and then have it shipped later. 
This was done, and I am happy to state 
that it arrived about two weeks after 
we reached home in fine shape. 

I saw a number of sharp-tailed grouse 
in the woods this year, something we 
had not observed on our former trip. 
The protection afforded the “ruffs” has 
surely paid, as they are much more 
numerous. In a few years there will 
be good bird shooting in that locality 
if the policy of protection is continued. 

We had one rather painful experience, 
the telling of which may result in bene- 
fit to others. We had cooked some 
beans and had set the uneaten portion 
away in a tin dish. One evening a cou- 
ple of days later they were warmed up 
and eaten. The result was a mild form 
of ptomaine poisoning, which was quite 
distressing while it lasted. We had had 
a similar experience once before, and 
now I do not believe any member of 
our party will ever use a tin dish to 
store cooked food in in the future. 

One other item that may be useful to 
future campers: Never change from 
shoes or boots with heels to heelless 
ones and do very much tramping the 
first day or two. If you do, you are 
likely to have inflamed tendons just 
above the heel—the tendo-Achilles— 
which will make any walking painful. 
If this should happen, the damage can 
be partly repaired, and walking made 
much more comfortable by placing 
wedges of. paper or bark about one-half 
inch thick inside the shoe and under 
the heel in such a way as to raise the 
heel, thereby relaxing the tendon. 

We expect to go in further next year 
and have a camp established in the cari- 
bou country, as we have not yet relin- 
quished the hope that some lucky day 
we will be fortunate enough to bag this 
most interesting and seldom found ani- 
mal without having to go to Alaska for 
We are certain to get deer, and 
there.is always the possibility of moose, 
bear, wolves and lynx, so that thoughts 
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PART OF PACK TRAIN. HORSE IN LEAD WAS LOST IN CROSSING EAGLE PASS. PHOTO BY C. H. TAYLOR. 


Elk Hunting Under Difficulties. 


A Trip to Wyoming's elk fields when a very heavy mantle of “the beautiful” covered the landscape. 


An experience where privations and pleasures are alternately mixed. 


The snow fell heavily all night (Oc- 
tober 22nd) and the wind was blowing 
a gale when we awakened next morn- 
ing after Taylor and I had secured our 
elk, and it was not surprising that we 
were slow to heed the cook’s command 
to “come and get it.” After enjoying 
a breakfast of steaming tenderloin, liver, 
spuds and hot cakes, we saddled up and 


went out to bring in our meat. The 
wind was still blowing a gale and the 
snow was almost blinding. In many 


places the snow had drifted so badly 
that our horses had great difficulty in 
getting thru. 

Each of us were clothed for the occa- 
sion, for each wore two suits of heavy 
woolen underwear and two pairs of 
heavy trousers. In addition to the 
woolen hunting shirt, I had on two 
sweaters and a chamois-lined jacket, a 
Duxbak hunting coat and a_ heavy 
slicker. Neither had shaved for several 
days and the snow and ice were so thick 
on our whiskers that we resembled ice- 
bergs more than human beings, 

3ut it is a long lane that has no 
turning. We finally completed our trip 
by sheer determination and found that 
the coyotes had not molested the meat 
during the night. We loaded the meat 
on the pack horse, secured the _ hide, 
horns, scalp and teeth and returned to 
‘amp with a great deal more pleasure 
than we had experienced on 
out. 

When we were within about one mile 
of the camp we saw three elk crossing 
the flat to our left. They were headed 
south, while we were going north. We 
kept watching them as we rode along. 
After some time Hopkins remarked that 
he believed he would try out Taylor’s 
.256 Newton, which he had brought. I 
had heard many reports on the great 


energy of the Newton rifles at long 
range, but I was sure he would fail 


utterly in his efforts to make a killing 
at that distance, which we estimated to 
be fully 600 yards. At the crack of the 
rifle the largest of the three staggered 
and fell, regaining its feet immediately, 
however, and ran in a diagonal direc- 
tion up the hillside, where it went down 
for keeps. I had not been privileged 
to see the effects of the shot and when 
I asked Hopkins what luck, he replied 
rather unconcerned, “Yes, I got him.” 
I thought he was only joking about 


the trip . 


Monroe H. Goode 
PART II—CONCLUSION. 


having killed the elk, Very little was 
said about the matter that night. 

As I haye always been anxious to 
ascertain the facts in connection with 
long shots, I determined to step the dis- 
tance from which Hopkins killed this 
elk in order to satisfy myself as to the 
actual distance. After stepping it care- 
fully I found it to be 515 yards. 

Saturday, Oetober 25th, we began 
preparations to break camp, and de- 
spite the severe weather and the dan- 
ger of being snowbound, Hopkins 
seemed in no hurry and proceeded in 
the most leisurely manner. The pack 
train did not hit the trail on the return 
trip before 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Taylor and I went on ahead of the pack 
train after they were about ready to 
start and killed some ducks on the way 
to Bridger Lake. 

I went on to the lake, where I met 
Mr. Booth of the Peters Cartridge Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo.; Judge Metz of Cody 
and others. Each of the party had got- 
ten his elk and Mr. Booth was the proud 
owner of two beautiful elk teeth, 

About 5 o’clock our pack train com- 
pleted the four and a half mile trip 
from our camping place to Bridger Lake. 
We crossed the Thorofare Creek and 
tried to follow a new trail in the hope 
of avoiding some of the deep snow. 
Neither of the guides was able to locate 
this trail and we lost about a mile for 
our pains. 

We camped for the night some two 
miles north of Bridger Lake in Yellow- 
stone Park, about six and one-half miles 
for the day. 

The next morning, Sunday, the 26th, 
we managed to get packed up and take 
the trail at 2:15. After helping pack 
up, Taylor and I went ahead hoping 
that we could get a good picture of a 
moose, but did not see any, altho the 
tracks were plentiful. By 4:30 the 
horses were beginning to show the ill 
effects of their long fasting and three 
young colts were so weakened that they 
could not make the trip. We were com- 
pelled to leave them along the trail, 


hoping against hope that they might 


find enough food to enable them to fol- 
low. Several of the saddle horses were 
almost exhausted and most of us had 
been walking a large part of the after- 
noon, 

Night overtook us just as we reached 
the west fork of Mountain Creek, which 
is about four miles from Eagle Pass. 
We were now getting up pretty high in 
the mountains and the snow was much 
deeper than we had found it in the low- 
lands, partly due to the fact that it had 
been snowing hard all day. This was 
a most dreary ride, and we will no doubt 
remember the hardships of the day for 
many years. The difficulties of clear- 
ing the snow away were a great deal 
more than we had found the night be- 
fore. However, we finally got two of 
the tents up and Bradford had his stove 
going preparing for supper. 

At this time we found that the pack 
horse carrying all the cooking utensils 
and my treasured elk horns had given 
us the dodge. Tex Olsen started on the 
back trail in search of her. 

To add to the unpleasantness of the 
occasion one of the mules managed to 
kick Ruben Worth in the stomach. Tex 
returned shortly after dark and reported 
that he had been unable to find the lost 
pack horse. Fortunately, Bradford had 
cooked some elk meat before breaking 
camp the morning before and he also 
had sufficient bread. By opening some 
canned fruit we managed to fare very 
well. 

After securing a supply of wood for 
the night we sat around the camp fire 
discussing our predicament. We were 
still several miles from the pass, our 
horses were exhausted and the snow 
was getting deeper every step. The 
hardest climb was still to be made and 
the trail had to be broken thru the deep 
snow. The guides plainly showed that 
they realized the seriousness of our po- 
sition. They knew too well of the many 
hunters who had been snowed in in this 
region. The perplexing question was, 
could our horses stand the trip over the 
pass? They tried to come right into the 
tent to get a few mouthfuls of grass 
where we had shoveled the snow away. 
I do not believe I ever felt more sorry 
for dumb animals than on this occasion. 
They were absolutely famished, and yet 
there was nothing with which to ap- 
pease their hunger. They were so weak 
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that they reeled when they walked and 
it is little wonder that they were prac- 
tically exhausted after traveling six 
miles. One of the party was riding a 
horse that gave out completely and the 
rider was compelled to walk for about 
two miles. To make it worse, the trail 
was not broken. Taylor and I were 
blazing the way with our horses, which, 
luckily, had not weakened to as great 
an extent as some of the others. 

Monday, the 27th, we started at about 
3 p.m, and found that the trail had 
peen completely obliterated. After a 
number of attempts to locate it, Taylor 
and I finally gave up and decided to 
make a trail of our own. The pack- 
train overtook us at the foot of the 
pass. We learned that Tex Olsen had 
gone back to look for the horse which 
had been lost the evening before. De- 
spair was written on the faces of every- 
one in the party. Our unpleasantness 
was inereased by the news that three 
more of the horses had been left behind, 
too weak to continue the journey. 

We had now reached the most dan- 
gerous part of our trip—the climb over 
Eagle Pass. It was growing late, but 
we determined to get over the Pass at 
all hazards. To have spent another 
night on the west side might have meant 
that we would have been snowed in for 
the winter, and subsequent events led 
us to believe that we got over in the 
nick of time. The climb to the top was 
very arduous. The snow was waist deep 
on the sides of the mountain near the 
top, and when we finally reached the 
top of the pass we found the snow had 
drifted until in some places it was com- 
pletely over the heads of the horses. 
We found that the trip down was more 
difficult to negotiate than had been our 
climb up, as the snow seemed to be 
worse on the east side of the Pass than 
on the west side. About a hundred yards 
from the top of the Pass one of the 
packs consisting of Taylor’s elk meat 
and the sealp of my elk head, slipped 
onto the neck of one of the mules and 
would have choked it had not Taylor 
been close by and loosened the ropes. 
The pack from this mule lies where it 
was left, unless some lonesome coyote 
has devoured it. 
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HOPKINS’ ELK. 


The newly made trail ran between 
two small trees, which were about three 
feet apart. Dora, one of the largest 
pack horses in the train, started to go 
between these trees, but her pack was 
too large to clear. She backed out from 
between the trees and started to circle 
back to the trail lower down, but she 
slipped off the rocks and fell into the 
deep snow. The snow at this point was 
over her head. Taylor, Bradford and I 
climbed up the trail to where she had 
fallen, to attempt to extricate her. She 
was much frightened and seemed to re- 
alize that she would never get out. We 
broke the snow between her and the 
main trail and did everything we could 
to get her into the trail again. We re- 
moved the pack, which consisted of the 
camp stove and Hopkins’ :nd Olsen’s 
bed rolls, but even after removing the 
pack the snow was so deep that she 
was unable to regain her feet, owing to 
her weakened condition. Night was 
fast coming on and we worked frantic- 











HOPKINS AND TEX SKINNING OUT THE FORMER’S ELK. PHOTO BY C. H. TAYLOR. 








KILLED AT 515 YDS. PHOTO BY C. H. TAYLOR. 


ally as long as we could see, By this 
time all the other pack and _ saddle 
horses had gone on down the mountain. 
Seeing that our efforts to save her were 
futile, we made her as comfortable as 
possible and left her for the night. Most 
of us had climbed the Pass afoot and 
now we were compelled to walk down, 
as Hopkins and Worth had gone on 
ahead and the saddle horses had fol- 
lowed. 

I rejoined my companions and we 
started the long descent down the moun- 
tain. It had now been dark for some 
time. 

While going down the mountain sin- 
gle file, Bradford noticed a bright ob- 
ject in the snow along the side of the 
trail and reached down to see what it 
was. He found that it was my rifle, 
which had slipped out of the scabbard 
and fallen into the snow, muzzle down. 
The stock was sticking out of the snow 
only about two inches. 

After traveling for some distance, we 
came upon Mrs. Worth, who was so 
frightened that she was almost frantic. 
Some of the pack horses had stopped in 
the trail and no amount of coaxing 
could urge them on. She was cold, tired 
and hungry, as well as frightened. She 
had our sympathy, for many men have 
weakened under conditions less trying 
than these. 

After walking what seemed ages, we 
finally caught a glimpse of a flickering 
camp fire by the side of the trail. It 
was not a fit place to camp, but Hop- 
kins had come to the conclusion that it 
was impossible to make it down to level 
ground, as the horses were completely 
exhausted, so there was nothing to do 
but draw up on the side of the trail, 
build a fire and wait for morning. 

The ground was sloping and rocky, 
and there was no wood near, nor water, 
nor grass for the horses. We unsaddled 
our horses and turned them loose to 
seek shelter in the dense pine forest. 
We stretched a tarpaulin between two 
trees for a windbreak and proceeded to 
forage for something to relieve our 
gnawing appetites, as we had had no 
lunch. All we could find was two cans 
of pork and beans, two cans of sliced 
pineapple and some canned tomatoes, 
We had neither bread, sugar nor salt, 
and not even as much as a spoon with 
which to eat. However, I never hope 
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THE AUTHOR’S ELK HEAD, MOUNTED—A SIX-POINTER 


to relish pork and beans and pineapples of a stick and eaten without salt, yet 

as much as I did that night. our stomachs’ functioned _ perfectly. 
Just before stopping for the night, Rough diet had no terrors for us; ours 

two of the pack horses strayed away. were cast iron. 

One of these horses was carrying Tay- When starting breakfast we found 

lor’s bed and what few cooking uten- 


that we had one cooking utensil we had 
overlooked at supper time the night be. 
fore—the washpan. This was immeii- 
ately pressed into service as a frying 
pan for the elk steak, and later as a 
kettle for making soup. We were more 
fortunate this morning, as we had pep- 
per and salt with which to season the 
meat. We had also located some oat- 
meal, which was cooked in a pineapple 
can, hobo fashion, and which proved 
very palatable. 

We had little difficulty in finding the 
pack horse bearing Taylor’s bedding. 
However, we found only two, while we 
lost three—two pack horses and a sad- 
dle horse—but we later overtook these. 

We were greatly concerned over the 
non-appearance of Tex, who had left 
twenty-four hours before in search of 
the missing pack horse, cooking uten- 
sils, my elk horns, etc.; but as Tex was 
a seasoned woodsman and used to 
roughing it, we felt sure he would pull 
thru safely. Tex had no bedding what- 
ever and must have spent a dismal 
night, indeed. 

It was the consensus of opinion that 
the pack horses were in such famished 
condition that they would never reach 
Holm Lodge, a distance of twenty 
miles, if they were packed. It was, 
therefore, decided that all the utensils, 
equipment, tents and supplies, with the 
exception of the personal belongings of 
Taylor and myself, should be cached on 
the spot and the horses driven in to 
Holm Lodge, where fresh horses could 
be ebtained for the return trip for the 
packs, 

As we could be of no assistance to 
the guides, Taylor and I hit the trail 
for Holm Lodge. After reaching Eagle 
Creek we felt that our return trip to 
civilization was assured, but it later de- 
veloped that we were to battle several 
snowdrifts before reaching shelter. 

On the way in we rode within less 
than fifty yards of a cow moose and a 
yearling calf; also a bull elk. We felt 
that it was a little unusual to see these 
different species of game together. 

We were never greeted with a more 
pleasant sight than when at 4 p. m, we 
rode within sight of Holm Lodge. There 
was no mistaking the place, for huge 
columns of smoke were ascending from 
the chimney. Here, indeed, was food 
and shelter. Our hunt was at an end 
and we were about to reach a haven of 
rest for weary travelers, a cheery fire- 
side where we could thaw our num) 
fingers and enjoy the hospitality so 





sils we had left. To further complicate 
matters, Bradford developed a_ slight 
touch of ptomaine poisoning. We as- 
sisted him in preparing his bed, which 
was none too elaborate, to say the least, 
and made him as comfortable as condi- 
tions permitted. There were six of us 
in camp and only three beds, all of 
which were spread down upon the snow 
in the simplest manner possible. 

During the few hours we spent in 
forcing our passage thru the deep snow 
I frequently pondered over the hard- 
ships the Italian army underwent in 
carrying on their winter campaigns in 
the Alps. We had horses to transport 
our equipment thru the snow, while 
they were forced to carry their food, 
guns and ammunition on their shoul- 
ders. Theirs was a four years’ task— 
ours, a little twenty-four-hour pleasure 
jaunt! 

About midnight one of the pack horses 
loaded with elk meat stumbled into 
camp and we spent some time barbecu- 














ing steak over the fire. This steak was 


cooked in the crudest way, on the end MAKING THE BEST OF A HARD PROPOSITION 
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characteristic of Holm Lodge. Miss 
Schaffner and her assistants were sur- 
prised to see us, as many of the old- 
timers had feared that we would be 
snowed in fer the winter. 

Thus completed our twelve days’ bat- 
tle with the snow storm. The snow had 
fallen every single day and the sun had 
shone only about two hours during this 
time. However, the storm was seldom 
so severe but that we could look away 
to some distant peak and see the sun 
shining brightly, while perhaps lower 
down the snew would be falling. This 
is one of the beauties of the mountains 
that is not forgotten. 

On the road to Cody we met Ned 
Frost, the famous guide, and gave him 
a brief report of our trip and the hard- 
ships we had undergone. I hope to have 
the pleasure of hunting in this locality 
again under Mr, Frost’s guidance. 

At Cody we received a telephone call 
from Hopkins at Holm Lodge, stating 
that Tex Olsen had reached the lodge 
after having spent two nights alone in 
the mountains without bedding and that 
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my elk horns were safe in Holm Lodge. 
This was very joyful news to me, indeed. 

After bidding farewell to Cody, the 
land of snow, we boarded the train at 
8 a. m., October 30th, for home, I ar- 
riving in Ponca City, Okla., on Novem- 
ber Ist, at 8:35 p. m., after an absence 
of twenty-one days. 

We were greeted at the Union station 
in Denver by J. A. McGuire, who came 
to welcome us back to Denver. We had 
a pleasant visit with him and enjoyed 
hearing of his many successful big game 
hunts and especially the story of his 
Alaskan trip, After lunch, Mr. McGuire 
took us to his office, where we viewed 
his many splendid trophies, and listened 
to his story of how each was obtained; 
nor did he fail to mention the many 
hunts he had taken without obtaining 
any game. Yet he did not pronounce 
these hunts failures. 

Thus closed our first big game hunt. 
While we had many disappointments 
and were subjected to unusual hard- 
ships, we came away with a keen de- 
sire to return to Wyoming some time in 
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the hope of spending a more pleasant 
outing. The pleasure of the trip was 
considerably lessened by the terrible 
weather encountered. Many old resi- 
dents told us that they had never ex- 
perienced such severe weather so early 
in the season during the thirty years 
they had lived in Wyoming. Horace M. 
Albright, superintendent of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, says: “On Octo- 
ber 22nd occurred the worst snow storm 
Yellowstone Park has known since Jan- 
uary, 1891.” Other writers have given 
similar reports of this unusual storm. 

I enjoyed every minute of the time 
spent with Taylor. I found him to be 
one of the most congenial companions 
I have ever known, always ready and 
willing to do his part. As I made the 
arrangements for the trip, I was greatly 
disappointed because of the many hard- 
ships he had to undergo, However, he 
met pleasure and difficulty with the 
same calm composure. It is a real 
pleasure to go on an outing with such 
a companion. 
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A Mountain Lion Encounter 


A thrilling experience one night in an Idaho forest, when “felis concolor’ indulged “in man trailing” as a 


Will a mountain lion attack a man? 

The general belief is that they will 
not. I do not agree with the general 
belief, 

Everyone has heard _ stories — and 
stories they usually are—of a lion at- 
tacking and killing a trapper, a hunter, 
a lone traveler, or even a whole party 
of people. I am not saying that all such 
accounts are not true; some of them 
might be, for the savageness of a moun- 
tain lion, in consideration of its size, is 
unquestioned; but I have yet to hear 
of an absolute true account of one at- 
tacking a grown person of its own free 
will, and I am a hunter and woodsman 
of considerable experience, and a great 
lover and observer of the wild. True, 
I have known cases where sheep, pigs, 
calves, and even full-grown cows have 
been the victims of a marauding lion. 
Also, I have heard a few truthful ac- 
counts of small children who had 
strayed into the woods and had been 
killed and partly eaten by one or more 
of the animals. While, on the other 
hand, I know of two boys, 12 and 14 
years of age, who frightened two large 
mountain lions from the carcass of a 
sheep they had killed and were eating. 
Perhaps it all depends upon the tem- 
perament and mood of the lion, and the 
existing conditions. 

I will relate one of my own experi- 
ences, which is ‘the incentive of this 
writing, and you can draw your own 
opinion, The account is true in every 
detail, with the exception of the por- 
trayal of my sensations and fears. I 
could not find words that would exactly 
describe them. Perhaps you have been 
in the same boat and know what I mean. 

It was in the summer of 1909. I was 
at work on the erection of a telephone 
line in the woods of Eastern Idaho. The 
line follows the old stage road from 
Ashton, Idaho, to Yellowstone, Mont., 
by way of Island Park and Henry’s 
Lake, a beautiful mountainous country, 
blessed with sparkling, trout-filled 





side diversion from his every-day habits. 


G. W. Madick 


streams and small lakes. I was string- 
ing insulators in advance of the wire 
gang. We had just reached the wooded, 
gentle rolling district of Island Park. 
The camp was moved daily, in accord- 
ance with our progress, so we were 
never far from camp. 

I left camp about 3 o’clock, with 100 
small glass insulators—my usual after- 
noon’s allotment—in a sack slung over 
my shoulders, and a telescopical steel 
fishing rod and tackle stuck in one of 
my pockets, My steel climbers were 
strapped to my legs. 

My job consisted merely of climbing 
the native pine poles and adjusting an 
insulator on the single peg. There 
would have been nothing to it if the 
poles had been in a bunch, but as char- 
acteristic of telephone lines the poles 
are always some distance apart. Funny, 
isn’t it? 

I hurried more than usual with the 
stringing that afternoon, urged by the 
thoughts of an hour’s fishing in the 
headwaters of Snake River, which ran 
about a half mile from the road at the 
point where I would finish. 

When the sack was empty I found 
myself at the desired point, about two 
and a half miles from camp, and the 
sun a good two hours high. I took my 
bearings and struck out thru the thick 
pines. I was soon on the edge of the 
rushing mountain stream, busily whip- 
ping the water below a roaring rapids, 
oblivious to all my surroundings and the 
passing of time. I hooked—but this is 
not a fish story, even if it does sound 
like one, so I will let it go by saying 
that I caught seven rainbow trout, none 
of which weighed less than a pound and 
as high as three, by estimation, of 
course, for I never did actually weigh 
them. It’s pretty hard to say no more 
of a catch like that. Fixing to cast be- 
hind a large boulder, midway in the 





stream, my fly hooked itself in a pine 
bough some distance behind me. When 
my attention was taken from the sport 
I suddenly realized that it was almost 
dark, I managed to free the fly and 
then hastily disconnected the tackle and 
replaced the pole in my pocket. I had 
intended cleaning the fish, but I gave 
it up, for the sun was already down 
and darkness was rapidly settling. If 
you are a fisherman you will under- 
stand how the time passed. 

I was not afraid of darkness in the 
woods, I want you to understand, but I 
did not want to get lost. The road—if 
you remember—was a good half-mile 
from the river and the entire distance 
thickly wooded. The sky was overcast, 
so I knew it would be pitch dark later. 
Losing no time, I struck for the road at 
a lively gait; almost a run, in fact. I 
soon reached it, but not too soon, for 
it had become so dark I could scarcely 
see the ground at my feet. The last 
several rods of the distance thru the 
timber I had bumped into trees and 
stumbled over old stumps. 

Resting for a few moments after 
reaching the road, I started for camp at 
a lively pace, reviewing in my mind the 
thrills of the evening’s catch. I was 
traveling south, Away to the eastward 
I heard the quick “yip, yip,” followed 
by the long-drawn wail, of a coyote. I 
gave it no second thought. I was men- 
tally picturing the gang when they saw 
the two hours’ catch. I had covered 
about one-third of the distance when 
another sound of the night attracted my 
attention. It came from the west. faint- 
ly against the eastern breeze; a pecu- 
liar cry. Curiously I wondered what 
kind of an animal had made the sound. 
The names of different animals that 
might inhabit this section of the north 
ran through my mind. Then suddenly 
I recalled some of the gang talking of 
cries they had heard the night before, 
resembling the shrill scream of a fright- 
ened child or woman. I remembered 
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they had decided they were the cries of 
a mountain lion, sometimes called the 
North American cougar. Being a sound 
sleeper, I had not heard the sounds of 
the night before, but I know the cry of 
a mountain lion. While thinking along 
this line the cry again sounded, It was 
still some distance away, but clear and 
distinct enough to be positively identi- 
fied as the cry of a mountain lion. 

I was not alarmed. I never thought 
of it in that way, for I have spent many 
a night alone in the open timber, and I 
have been in a good many tight places. 
Listening for some time for a repeti- 
tion of the cry, and hearing none, the 
subject soon dropped from my mind and 
I was again thinking of fishing and 
making plans for another trip, when, 
trom a short distance ahead and a little 
to the west, a piercing scream suddenly 
broke the nights stillness. It startled 
me. Cold shivers involuntarily ran down 
iny back. It still sounded in my ears; 
the high-pitched tone of a ery of a 
woman in sudden pain, and gradually 
dying in a lowering wail or moan. All 
thoughts of fish immediately vanished 
from my mind. Again I felt a queer 


sensation in the region of my back. It 
was not exactly the thought of danger, 
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or of the nearness of a wild animal 
that affected me, but rather the tones 
of the ery. It was positively uncanny 
to think that an animal had made the 
sound, It was so near human, yet pos- 
sessing certain tones of the terrible, 
meaningless scream of a maniac. I had 
gone but a short distance when the cry 
sounded for the fourth time, this time 
behind me, closer and to the east of 
the road. Unconsciously I quickened 
my steps, and before I thought I had 
glanced over my _ shoulder. Half 
ashamed—for I always prided myself 
on my courage—I forced myself to slow 
aown to the gait I had begun with. Had 
the beast circled me or were there more 
than one, or had our paths merely 
crossed? The next cry would probably 
sound further away instead of closer; 
nevertheless, I silently wished for my 
.38 automatic that I had left at camp. 
I assured myself that I had never heard 
a true account of a mountain lion at- 
tacking a man, but I could not help 
from recalling the many stories I had 
heard of them. I began to whistle in 
hopes that if the beast really was fol- 
lowing me the sound might frighten him. 
[ had seareely whistled the first half 
dozen notes of “Casey Jones”’—a little 
jerkily, I will admit—when the fearful 
cry sounded again, so close that I 
stopped dead in my tracks, the whistle 
dying on my lips. It had come from 
nearly directly ahead. The blood seemed 
to freeze in my veins, and I grew mo- 
mentarily icy cold, I could hear the 
quickened pound of my heart. Then I 
realized I was standing still, and with 
an effort I started forward again, seem- 
ingly straight in the direction of the 
beast. I strained my eyes in an effort 
to pierce the darkness, but it had be- 
come so dark that I was unable to see 
my hand six inches from my face. I 
followed the road by keeping in one of 
the ruts, which was worn some four or 
five inches deep. I felt so utterly help. 
less. If I could only see the beast, I 
could prepare myself for the attack 
when the time came; for by this time 
I had fully decided I was being stalked. 

This may sound like a Sunday thriller, 
but have you ever been alone in an inky 
darkness, and with a terrible danger or 
certain death lurking somewhere near, 
expecting it any moment, and which you 
were powerless to avoid or prevent? 
Well, that is the way I felt. Something 





THE FALLS OF SNAKE RIVER. ° 


Upper picture—Lower falls, 35 ft. fall. 


Lower picture—Upper falls, 98 ft. fall. 


These two falls are 


about ten miles from the scene of the experience recorded herein. 


told me I must not run. I must act as 
if I were not afraid. With a quavering 
voice I began singing, At almost the 
same moment the terrifying cry was 
again repeated, still closer, it seemed, 
and from behind. My mind was in 4a 
panic, almost incapable of coherent 
thought. I felt a maddening impulse to 
run. Dimly I remember of dropping the 
fish, and of grasping an iron climber— 
that hung from my belt—in each hand, 
points out, in an attitude of defense. 

A thought that I must be nearing the 
camp ran through my mind. It seemed 
like I had traveled ten miles already, 
Heretofore I had heard no sounds dur- 
ing the intervals between the cries, but, 
closely following these thoughts, | 
clearly heard a twig snap upon my left, 
and so close that before I could restrain 
myself I had jumped over to the other 
rut. Mentally I saw the slinking beast 
keeping step with me in the darkness, 
Suddenly I came out in a clearing. | 
knew it by the absence of the rustle of 
the trees. My heart leaped with a sud- 
den hope, for I knew where I was, The 
camp was not over forty rods from this 
clearing. I gained courage at every 
step. Perhaps, after all, the animal was 
only following me out of curiosity. | 
had nearly succeeded in reassuring my- 
self when the last blood-curdling cry 
came. It came slightly ahead and di- 
rectly above the center of the road. Un- 
consciously I raised my eyes. A pair of 
greenish-red eyes—if you can picture 
that color combination—stared down 
upon me. 

To my overwrought nerves, that 
was the last straw. I was frenzied. 
All sense of discretion left me. I 
screamed and broke into a run. I 
could fairly feel claws sinking into 
my back and hot breath upon my 
neck as the beast dropped from the 
overhanging limb upon me. Wildly I 
ran. How long, I do not know. The 
next I remember was of stumbling, 
weak and trembling, into the arms of 
two of the gang at camp. 

All of the members of the gang 
went back along the road with me the 
next morning. They had been listen- 
ing to the cries of the night before 
and wondering what had become of 
me. They had just decided to start 
in search of me when I had stumbled 
into camp. 

In five different places we found 
huge, catlike tracks plainly imprinted 
in the dust of the road where the ani- 
mal had crossed from one side of the 
road to the other. In one place the 
tracks followed mine for a distance of 
several rods. We could not find the 
fish. They were gone, Whether the 
cat got them or some smaller animal 
of the woods, I do not know, but that 
did not bother me much, for I could 
catch more fish—and the next Sunday 
I did—a beautiful bunch. 

Whether the mountain lion was fol- 
lowing me merely thru a curiosity of 
the human odor, or with a view 
towards making an evening’s meal of 
me, I have never decided. But if it 
had really intended pouncing upon 
me, maybe my terrified scream had 
startled and stayed it in the very act 
of springing, and at the rate I was 
going it would have scarcely had time 
to circle me again before I had 
reached camp. 

What would have been the outcome 
if the camp had been a mile or 80 
further than it was, I do not know. 
I do not like to dwell upon the poss!- 
bility. I am thankful it was no far- 
ther, for it was far enough as it was. 
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Ruminations of a Woods Loafer 


Explorations Here at Home 


Maj. C. S. Moody 


Poverty’s Queen is, so far as my ownership is 
concerned, a thing of the past. The proceeds of the 
sale repose safely in my name in the First National 
Bank—more money than I ever imagined in my wildest 
dreams—and I am sitting before the fire in the Con- 
tinental Hotel, busy with a ten-year retrospect. Yes, 
ten years ago this spring I struck the first pick in 
Cooper Hill, uncovered what seemed to be a likely 
ledge, staked my claim, built my cabin, and all thru 
the years clung to that barren prospect with a tenac- 
ity worthy, perhaps, of a better purpose. 

Singular how man will pursue the will-o’-the-wisp 
of gold into the rock-ribbed hills, endure poverty, un- 
dergo privation, toil like a 
galley slave, beckoned ever 


many things. The same things had been there all 
along, but had remained unseen. It was that season 
of the year when “back home” the sap begins to run 
and the farmer has thoughts of invading the sugar 
bush, that period of the year when dying winter is 
gasping his last and maiden spring not yet here to 
greet us with her smiles, a dull, gray, sodden day, 
such a day as it would seem all animate nature would 
retire indoors and sit around the fire waiting for fairer 
days. 

A sullen stream winds thru the pasture land, bor- 
dered with willows; its banks mined by muskrat and 
mink, with here and there clumps of dried cat-tails 
and deserted blackbirds’ 
nests, marshy pools where 








onward by a trace in the 
rock, always buoyant, ever 
hopeful, a fortune always : é 
just beyond the next blast. this series of yarns. 
All that is over now, and 
I am at liberty to travel. 
For lo, these many years it 
has been my ambition to see 
new lands, explore new 
countries; not the lands 
made rich by ancient asso- 
ciations across the deep, but 
those about us, our own 
rocks and hills, Columbia’s 
lakes and streams; little in- 
timate things and doings of 
the wild citizens of our own 
country. The bulbul of 
Indian fame no less than 
the nightingale of Albion 
may lure the Nature lov- 
er to foreign fields, but 








There will not be a great deal of slaughter in 


period of my existence. 
hungry a 6-point buck can eat out of my hand 
with perfect impunity and in perfect safety so 
far as any injury to him is concerned. A deer 
feeding on the hillside in the golden glow of turns upon me a_ sharp, 
an afternoon sun is a far more taking picture 
to me than that same deer dead and suspended 
by his heels with his valiant (?) slayer posing 
in a self conscious attitude in the foreground to keep warm seated be- 
of the picture; a flock of mallards disporting 
themselves in the limpid water appeals more 
to my sense of the beautiful than all kinds of 
hung birds in a dining room. 


later frogs will hold high 
revel and mallards come to 
rear their young. I leave 


I have passed thru that the little town behind and 


wander along the bend of 
the stream. I startle a fish- 
ing mink; he poises for 
an instant, the very per- 
sonification of lithe grace, 


Unless I am mighty 


black eye, then darts away 
into the protection of the 
cover. A great snowshoe 
rabbit that has been trying 


neath a tussock of grass, his 
fur coat pulled up around 
his shoulders, springs from 
his place and goes bounding 
away with great distance- 
covering strides. How con- 
spicuous he shows against 














methinks we have _ here 
at home things as_ rare 
could we but lower our sights and see _ them. 

So I have decided to travel here at home and jot 
down in my crude way, from time to time, such things 
as appeal to me in the hope that they may appeal to 
my kind. Know ye, therefore, that in the past our 
good friend McGuire has been long suffering and kind 
to waifs and strays of my machine; he has “ran” my 
stuff at times when I, even its parent, was fain to 
blush. 

There is just enough of kinship with the Indian 
in me that I feel my blood relationship to the bear 
family, and if conditions should ever require me to 
kill one of these animals, I shall, as does the savage, 
ask pardon of the bear’s soul before doing the deed. 
1 know of no more striking domestic picture than to 
see a mother bear lead her cubs afield, and far be it 
from me to disturb the harmony of the scene merely 
to satiate my lust for slaughter. So if it is killing 
you are looking for, let me advise you to pass these 
sketches up now, for you are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

The next day after the title deeds to Poverty’s 
Queen had been signed and that property had rolled 
off me like an incubus, I took the first real walk in 
ten years, went on an exploring expedition and saw 





the dark background, his 
white coat not yet changed 
to gray. He seems to realize his prominence and losts 
no time in getting himself under cover. 

A prowling coyote sneaks out of the undergrowth 
and trots across a plowed field, his head and tail hang- 
ing drooping and dejected, a hang-dog look about him 
which betokens too intimate acquaintance with Neigh- 
bor Molen’s hen yard. 

There are already symptoms of spring. You feel 
it in the moisture of the air; smell it in the breathing 
of the moist earth; see it in the troops of waxwings 
and woodhouse jays feeding on the willow buds; hear 
it in the rancous call of a solitary crow, advance 
vidette of the black army that will soon be here. 

How vibrant the air is. Some boys are spearing 
suckers in an irrigating canal over half mile away, 
but their voices come across to me as tho they were 
only a few feet distant. The sun is setting tonight in 
a blaze of ruby fire. His last beams strike the snow- 
clad summits of the lofty Pashimori, transforming them 
into diadems fit for the regal coronet of some heathen 
deity. Night closes down; one by one the angels light 
the lamps of heaven. Charles’ Wain begins his nightly 
race around Polaris and I sneak home the back way 
like a child caught pilfering jam. 






























Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear y our kicks if you don’t.—El Commancho. 





With Open Eyes 


I wonder, Brother, if you are one 
who walks with his eyes open, or do 
you belong to the great company of 
the blind? 

Do you see everything as you pass 
by, or do you vision only the high 
points and the glaring contrasts? 

Everybody who has ever looked 
upon the smallest patch of woodland 
in the fall has noted with delight the 
display of brilliant coloring, yet many 
have missed the exquisite summer 
lighting of plain green leaves when 
the sun sends the level morning 
beams across the earth’s surface to 
transform the forest’s lower levels 
into such a place of enchantment as 
never was. 

The color scheme is different from 
the brilliancy of Jack Frost’s handi- 
work, but none the less is it beautiful 
with a dainty, fairy-like beauty all 
done in greens alone—just greens 
alive with light! 

Do you know the soft grays and 
blues that lend the elusion of vast dis- 
tance to the landscapes of- all the 
world? Pearl gray, smoky; blue so 
pale that one is not sure whether it 
is color or solid substance—the edge 
of the world and the rim of the sky 
all one and so far away—so far, far! 
Do you know the picture? Do you 
feel the summertime? 

Blue-black, solid, 
plate; blue as indigo; black as ink; 
thick, rolling masses of vapor, like 
the smoke of burning tar and sulphur; 
flashes of fire, long sections where 
blue-black pen lines curtain the sky 
from the heavy cloud mass straight 
down to the ground—and then, a 
pearly irridescence in behind that 
grows lighter, lighter; a glare of 
light, a blaze of pure liquid gold 
bursting forth against a sky of such 
blue as dreams of happiness are made 
of, and peacock feathers, maybe; and 
greens—greens all about, such as 
never was before! Do you know the 


heavy as armor 


panoramic beauty of the passing 
storm? 

The changing light in opals; the 
imprisoned fire of diamonds; the 


tears unshed that linger inside pearls; 
the cold fires that hearten the ruby; 
the blazing green of emeralds—do 
you know these things in all their en- 
chantment? 

Opalescent, changing, sheening 
light that is color in motion; perfec- 
tion personified in mathematical de- 
sign; daintiness given form; lightness 


that laughs at gravitation— 


Marvels beyond compare; of these, 
Brother, are constructed such beauti- 
ful things as the feathers of birds, the 
flowers of the fields, wings of butter- 
flies—eyes of mothers—smiles of lit- 
tle children. Am I right? 

We are wont to criticize, to find 
fault, to get peeved, to voice our vex- 
ation with this day because it rains, 
with that one which was too cold, 
with this one that is too hot! 

Brother, what silly fools are we! 
Do we stop to think of those unmeas- 
ured millions of days'that have gone 
before? Of those unmeasured billions 
of days to come? And each one a 
day—-a glorious, living, beautiful day 
—full of hope, of life, of glory for 
someone, somewhere! And we are to 
see none of them! 

Why complain? The sun shines; 
the dew falls; mountains rise up, and 
from them the clear waters run down 
singing, always singing, to the sea; 
flowers bloom, birds sing, the good 
brown earth mothers us all nor takes 
heed so much as one small second of 
your woes or mine! 

Beauty there is on every hand; it 
is yours, Brother, without let or hin- 
drance, without toll or tax, to take to 
your heart—to enjoy. 

The most common thing in all the 
universe is beauty; it has a million 
million forms, nor is one withheld 
from you or me! 

Even in the serpent’s coil there is 
beauty of line in the scales, beauty of 
design that is so mathematical that it 
will stand the test of measurements 
by precise instruments. 

And yet many there are so blind as 
to miss all this and find nothing but 
fear in their hearts at the sight of 
serpents, great or small! That is 
something I cannot understand. 

Fear of the venom of snakes, yes; 
that I can understand, but with this 
fear of venom there should be ad- 
miration for the coiling form whose 
every motion is beauty in looping 
curves—something to admire, not to 
scream and run from. 

It may be necessary to kill a poison 
serpent sometimes under some special 
set of circumstances, but usually it is 
not, for the serpent is timid and fights 
only when imposed upon. 

This I know, for a big diamond- 
back rattlesnake had free run of my 
shack all one summer in Wyoming, 
nor did we quarrel about anything—I 
simply kept my eyes open perpetually 
and maintained a neutral zone of 


some four feet at all times between 
my own moccasins and the large 
curved fangs of my desert companion 
—and he kept my shack absolutely 
free of such things as mice, trading 
rats, bectles and bugs of size. 


We got on very well and I grew to 
admire his clean habits, his rather 
oriental color scheme and the beauty 
of his gliding, sinuous curves, for | 
really got well acquainted with that 
serpent and found him a slow, tho 
well-mannered, companion who re- 
sented nothing but abuse—as all the 
wilderness does, you'll find if you 
take the trouble to look, to listen and 
to learn. 


In the serpent; in the mountain tor- 
rent; in the far miles of gray sage 
plain; in the shimmering desert, the 
purple hills, the flight of birds, the 
glory of sunrise, the moving ocean, 
the placid lake, the still lagoon, the 
waving grass under a south wind— 
the countless, nameless legions of all 
the peoples and forms, shapes, colors 
and all else that goes to make up the 
wilderness, the world, the universe— 
I, Brother, have found beauty as I 
walked along. 

And my heart sings, for one may 
not use the eyes that were born to 
him, the brain that is his, that little 
something which we call the soul, and 
not praise the Great Intelligence for 
putting him in this beautiful world 
is it not so? 

In the deserts I have found time to 
dream dreams—to live thru begone 
ages with the dead and gone fossils 
I’ve discovered imprisoned there in 
stones, iron-hard now and blistering 
with heat, yet speaking volumes of si- 
lent information about days that have 
gone to make the sum of Antiquity 
days once as alive and quick under 
the sun as this one that belongs to 
now. 

In the solid rocks 10,000 feet above 
a toiling world I have read many si- 
lent stories of consuming fires, of rag- 
ing storms of flame that devoured and 
consumed all they touched, and left 
behind them bright metals, crystal 
forms, cinders, mineral salts and 
wreckage that should slowly change 
into still other things useful to the 
world when time unlocks the rocky 
shells that now preserve them against 
the world’s need. 

In the sandstones and in the gravel 
morains I have found how to read the 
Book of the Past Ages which tells of 
bitter days when hard ice gripped the 
world’s heart and life was not; of 
slow, slow days, silent as silence, when 
the ice ground mountains into little 
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neaps of sand to drift away with the 
waters, and by and by sink into the 
darkness of the deep sea. 

In the wide waters I have read the 
entire story of patience, of such su- 
preme patience as men know not of, 
for it sums up the past in waiting, 
just waiting, thru all time that is the 
future, waiting with unmeasured pa- 
tience for the day—the day when the 
waters shall creep a little bit higher 
than the last square foot of land and 
the world shall be only a dead, land- 
less ball that no life can exist upon. 
That, Brother, is to be Land’s End— 
not by fire will the finish come. 

And yet, in all these things and 
many more have I found Beauty, for 
absolute Beauty, absolute Perfection 
and absolute Mathematical Finish are 
all one and the same thing. 

Have you found as much as you 
have walked along? If not, then 
why? How are your eyes? 

The weaver weaves his pattern of 
cloth, yet must he go to nature some- 
where for his design, his motif. 

The painter paints his picture and 
it is a beautiful thing—yet it is 
naught but light and shade; color is 
incidental, and the elephant and the 
mouse have the same form in the 
dark. Nor is there aught to be paint- 
ed or more to paint outside of na- 
ture. 

We, who call ourselves masters of 
the world, have each one his little cir- 
cle wherein he lives and breathes and 
has his being. By himself he judges 
his neighbors, and by each of them he 
judges the others, nor finds perfec- 
tion or much that satisfies. 

Do we know that this dissatisfac- 
tion is of our own making? Do we 
know that we, who are human, who 
flock into piles of hot bricks of our 
own making, but create our own 
world? Do we know that such a 
world as this that we create cannot 
satisfy? Do we know that, no matter 
how we build, it shall be crude and 
that our hearts shall be bitter with 
the faults we find in our own crea- 
tion? 

We do not stop to think of these 
things because we stop to think not 
at all about anything! 

Nor can we ever. be satisfied with 
the finest work of man, for it lacks 
that something which is beauty, which 
is perfection, because it is the finished 
product—the result, which the Great 
Intelligence has produced from a per- 
fect design handled with the master 
touch, 

If we poor mortals could, Godlike, 
do these superhuman things, then 
could we also produce beauty; then 
beauty would become commonplace 
and of no value, for there would be 
no ugliness or imperfection to com- 
pare beauty with—hence, no contrast. 

Always there is hope in the human 
heart, because always there is the 
promise of something better just a 
little further on; this promise is of 
itself a thing of beauty, something to 
be longed for, to be desired with great 
desire; something we covet, we long 
to possess and call our own. If it 
were not for this hope, this longing 
for possession, surely it would be a 
dull world, for there would be no 
beauty in it. 

Beauty, then, is the unattainable? 
Not at all. Beauty is that which is 


the high light that casts a shadow 
called ugliness and thereby creates 
the contrast that makes it stand apart 
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for us to see and to admire, for, mind 
you, there is no beauty in black dark- 
ness because there the colorful lily 
and the slimy snail upon its stem are 
all one, and yet neither exists so far 
as our eyes are concerned. 

Beauty is that which creates a song 
of joy in our souls; it is that which 
we long to possess and fold to our 
hearts, to love, admire and give our- 
selves to, be it the soft helplessness 
of baby fingers, the brilliant, colorful 
flowers, the eyes of womankind, the 
fanfare of storm that awakens a thrill 
in us, the wide, far distances of the 
plains, the upstanding monuments of 
the giant mountains in the glory of 
sunset colors—any or all of these and 
the million more that go to make up 
this great, big, beautiful world of 
ours. These things are beauty. 

A child plays in the sun; it finds 
flowers and runs to gather them, voic- 
ing joy and great happiness over the 
dainty colored things. 

Nobody taught that child to recog- 
nize beauty, nor does it know that 
color and perfect design have so com- 
bined as to reach out to the child’s 
mentality with an appeal which says, 
“Come thou, child of man, and gather 
me to your heart with a song of joy, 
for I am that greatest thing in all the 
world—Beauty!”’ 

Yet, untaught, the child hears that 
silent call and obeys it, for that is 
natural and as it should be. 

Too much we suppress this natural 
impulse in children by hard and fast 
rules and conventional ways. We 
teach the child with cold type, with 
figures that mean nothing but num- 
bers, with ready-made thoughts which 
he must learn by rote. 

Why not take that child to nature 
and by judicious and kindly effort let 
him develop as all nature develops, 
so that presently we shall have a man 
or a woman that is a certain cog in 
the plan of nature—a thing of beauty 
such as nature intended him to be— 
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beauty of form, of health, of mind, 
of ideals and all that goes to make 
up that which is man’s great inherit- 
ance—the thing called happiness, 
which, Brother, is only beauty in an- 
other form. 

That one which I pity most—which 
my heart goes out to and longs to 
comfort—is he who says, “I am so 
lonesome away from town!” 

Brother, that one’s life is more bar- 
ren than the desert sands, for they 
assume beauty of line at least, if noth- 
ing more, under the moving winds, 
for they become as waves of the sea, 
all solidified into fine curves and 
plane surfaces, while the lonely one 
has missed all that is beautiful all 
along down the path of his days, nor 
has he learned to look upon the world 
with the eyes he was born with. 

His intelligence is stunted; his 
mind stands still; there is no joy in 
his heart, for it is a cold cinder and 
knows no life. 

I would take the world by the hand 
and lead it forth across the universe 
even to the farthest star, and I would 
say, “See you, my son; this that we 
look upon is beauty, and beauty is 
love in visible form, for it is gladness 
and contentment and joy and all else 
that is desirable and worth while; 
upon it is founded the brotherhood of 
man, charity, hope, love of mothers 
of men, who see the most beautiful 
one in their offspring—it is the one 
most desirable thing, is beauty.” 

If you doubt this little sermon of 
mine, Brother, I want you to choose 
a bright, sunny day and go away 
somewhere all by yourself in silence 
and without company and gaze at the 
world round about you——-gaze and 
think until you have learned the great 
art of contemplation. 

Then will you say with me, “This, 
oh Great Intelligence, is mine own 
world Thou hast made for me, and 
all my remaining days shall I be con- 
tent, for I cannot better it. Amen.” 
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THE SIGN OF A GENTLEMAN-SPORTSMAN. 


A story without words on a day afield for quail in California. 
Compts. Myron Walsh. 
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ing to ional his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de. 
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A Home Made Tapered Line 


By O. W. Smith. 


Every angler at all conversant with 
fishing literature knows something of 


the value of the tapered line in fly- 
fishing, but because of the cost of such 
a line perforce must be content to angle 
with the level line, Be it said in 
ing that such an authority as Southard 
opines that for wet fishing there is no 


pass- 


choice between the level and tapered. 
I do not agree with him. While one 


can handle a level line adroitly there is 
2 certain something about the action of 
a well-made tapered string that not only 
adds to one’s distance, but also to ac- 
curacy. All else being equal, distance 
is not so much an asset as is accuracy 
and ability to place the fly naturally. 
I know that people smile when I talk 
of the feathers landing “as lightly as a 
bit of wind-blown thistledown,” never- 
theless those words stand for something 
that makes for success when the trout 
are shy and suspicious. 


Every reader of these pages is un- 
doubtedly acquainted with what one 
may term the theory of the tapered line. 
In a word, you can cast no farther than 
your rod has power to lift the line from 
the water; then, if you make the line 
lighter at the end, followed by a “belly” 
of heavier line, which in turn is fol- 
lowed by a reverse taper or small cali- 
ber “shooting” line, you can handle and 
control a longer line. This is baldly 
put. Look in almost any of the numer- 
ous angling books to have the theory 
worked out to the last thought. 


The tapered line comes in two forms, 
single and double—that is, some taper 
at the front only, down to the leader, 
while others taper from the middle back 
also. The length of the tapered fishing 
line being thirty yards, if one is going 
lo cast more than ninety feet he will 
need to add line at the rear, which can 
be better accomplished by lengthening 
the forward taper and adding to the 
rear a small ealiber “shooting” line. 
This, however, pertains more especially 
to tournament work, for in actual fish- 
ing a man seldom is called upon to cast 
ever ninety feet; at that distance he 
may experience some difficulty in hook- 
ing his fish. 

As I said a moment ago, the price at- 
tached to a good tapered line is pro- 
hibitive for most of us, tho in justice 
to the makers of tapered lines let me 


say that such a 
months of careful dressing after the 
line is shaped. However, if the angler 
will learn to splice a line he ean build 
a sort of “tapered line” to suit his own 
fancy. Indeed, he may work out a line 
Which, for him, will spell perfection, 
tho the chances are that after he has 
discovered the advantages of the grad- 
uated caliber he will go without his to- 
bacco if necessary in order to secure 
one of the artful productions of the 
tapered line maker. 


thread represents 


The splicing of a line is not at all 
difficult. Simply fray the ends of two 
lines back for about three-fourths of an 
inch, using for the purpose a needle or 
pin. (A dissecting needle is fine, such 
as we use in fly-making.) Having 
frayed the strands and cleaned them 
from all dressing, divide them into three 


equal bunches or composite strands. 
Cut away a few threads from each 
bunch, not more than one-fourth—not 


that amount if the line is very small. 
Now bring the two ends together, over- 
lapping the lines (see the drawing). Of 





CUT 1—DETAIL OF SPLICE. 


course you will understand that the ends 


of the braided lines are not to be 
brought snug together. Now twist the 


splice, turning one line to the right and 
the other to the left, tightly, and catch 
in the middle between the jaws of your 
fly-tying vise, or even in locking pin- 


=> @ 
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CUT A—HOW TO START KNOTLESS WIND. 








This and Cut No. 2 are the windings used on a rod. 


cers—you can use almost anything that 
will hold the line firmly. Now wind or 
wrap the splice with winding silk, well 
waxed. Begin at the middle and work 
to the right until all the frayed ends 


are covered, closing the winding with 
(See cut 


the regulation “endless wind.” 











CUT 2—END OF WINDING. 

No. 2.) Slip the line along in the vise 
until held by the covered end, then be- 
gin at the center and work to the left 
until the frayed ends of that end are 
also covered, finishing the winding as 
before. 





CUT 3—HALF FINISHED. 


Now lay the line down on a flat sur- 
face, desk or table top, and roll it back 
and forth under a ruler or sad-iron, 
pressing down firmly. This shapes up 
the line. Now give the splice a coating, 
saturation, with turpentine-thinned spar 
varnish, allow to dry for a week or ten 
days and give another coat of the spar 
varnish, only thicker this time, tho 
somewhat thinner than you use on your 
rods. If one is in a hurry to use the 
line, quick-drying shellac can be applied 
instead of the spar varnish, tho the 
work will not possess the permanency 
that the first finish recommended does. 
One must keep close tab on the winding 
to see that the dressing does not wear 
away. Keep well shellacked. 

I would suggest for first trial but two 
splices—eighteen feet of smaller line, 
about the size of the leader or slightly 
larger; thirty feet middle line, o 
“belly,” a size or two larger, as your 
rod will carry; fifty feet of smaller 
‘“aliber at the rear. As you know, lines 
come in 25-yard lengths, or multiples 
thereof, so unless you are building tw? 
lines at the same time you will use only 
half of the first twenty-five feet—that 
is, unless you care to make the “front 
taper” full twenty-five feet. You cad 
easily see how, building two lines at 
once, you can proportion the tapers 
suit yourself. Some men make four 
splices instead of three—here you Ca? 
suit your own fancy. Care must be ex 
ercised in casting that the rod is held 
horizontal, as you can readily see. After 
all, you will find a “home made” tapered 
line a great improvement upon the level 
line you are now using. Nibs. 
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Bass That Are Fit for Fighting 


An Afternoon of Thrills on the Upper Mississippi River, 


Six Miles Above 


By Henry 


Just about twelve years ago Dr. John 
Ww. Hedderly, a young stripling dentist, 
eame from Tippecanoe County, Indiana, 
to hang out his shingle in LaCrosse. 
What Doc knew about bass and other 
game fish at that time would fill a very 
small book. Not many moons had fulled 
and waned, however, before he was bit- 
ten by the Mississippi fishing bug, and 
oh! what a case of “fisheritis” devel- 
oped, a disease he has not been able to 
shake off up to the present writing. 


La Crosse, Wis. 


Harrison. 


downstream. “Ah! they’re workin’ now; 
let’s get busy!” he exclaimed. Sure 
enough, the bass were there in a swarm, 
jumping for *hoppers and anything that 
looked like eats. The very low stage 
of water during August and no rains 
had made all kinds of river fish raven- 
ously hungry, and Mr. Black Bass was 
no exception. 

Drifting slowly forty feet from shore 
between dams which were about one- 
half mile apart, we found just the right 

















A FINE 
Fourteen bass weighing 34 lbs. 


Many fine catches of big-mouth and red- 
eyes have been chalked up to his credit 
each year and he has been just as suc- 
cessful landing customers, too. 

One hot, blistering afternoon last Au- 
gust when an egg could be fried on the 
brick pavement, he telephoned his pal, 
Henry Harrison, saying that he had a 
hunch that bass were doing stunts up 
river that had not been done for quite 
a spell back. Henry agreed to meet 
him at 2:30 that afternoon at Strout’s 
tackle store on Pearl street, preparatory 
to taking a spin up the daddy of waters 
in the “Blue Gill,” the new outboard 
motor-boat Doc had added to his hold- 
ings the week before. 

“Naow, Henery,” says Doc, in his true 
Hoosier twang, “we'll just slip up a lee- 
tle beyond Stony Point and sorter drift 
daown and pick off a few of the hun- 
griest ones from the rip-rappin’ and the 
wing dame and mebbe we might nail 
an old he-fin at the C. M. & St. P. 
bridge pier if everythin’ goes jake.” 

At 3:30 the Blue Gill nosed softly 
into shore at the cut-off in East Chan- 
nel and we found that we had reached 
the fishing grounds a trifle too early, 
as regular aristocrats in the bass fam- 
ily do not take their afternoon lunch 
until about 4:30, We sat in the shade 
of a giant elm tree perhaps half an hour, 
jointing up rods, smoking, spinning 
yarns, ete., waiting for mess call from 
the old bronze-backs. Doc had just fin- 
ished winding a new 18-pound test No. 6 
luster finish casting line on his reel and 
had tied on a reversed wing “A. & I.” 
fly when his black eagle eye glanced 
along the rip-rapped shore thirty yards 


STRING. 


Compts. Liberty Sporting Goods Co., Bellingham, Wash. 


spot for every cast and our ice-box un- 
der the seat in the middle of the boat 
was rapidly filling, Not wanting to 
reach our limit so soon, we decided to 
run into a slough for a while and wait 
until 6 o’clock, then to fish the last 
fourth of a mile of rip-rapping above 
the railroad bridge, try for a big one 
at the center pier, then stop at Frank 
Nylic’s camp for supper. That last 
quarter mile of bank gave us three four- 
pounders each—but now comes the prize 
beauty. 

Just as we were drifting thru the draw 
and thirty feet from the pier, Doc cast 
near the point and “hook-’em-cow” the 
fight was on. Zip! ten, twenty, thirty 
yards of line ran out like a flash. The 
old warrior headed upstream, zig-zag- 
ging from one side of the channel to 
the other. Great beads of perspiration 
stood out on Doc’s forehead and he 
shouted, “Turn on the motor, Henry!” 
Quickly stepping on her tail, old “Blue 
Gill” shot upstream just as the last five 
yards were spinning off the reel. Mr. 
Bass took refuge in a 40-foot hole off 
the end of a dam, when, after about 
ten minutes’ playing, Doc brought him 
to net. 

This bass, a big-mouth, weighed seven 
and one-fourth pounds and was surely 
a battle-scarred veteran. He had grown 
in his left cheek a Yellow Sally and a 
Dilg bass bug, which showed that he 
must have been flirting sometime or 
other with Billy Dilg up around Minni- 
eski. Topping off the ice-box with this, 


Doc remarked, ‘‘There’s a bass that was, 
fit for fighting, caught with tackle that’s 
fit for fishing.” Then we headed toward 
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camp, ready for a big supper, and pulled 
into shore singing: 


Sing a song of ribbers, 
Floatin’ down the stream; 
Nigger on de cotton bale 
Does nuthin’ else but dream. 
Dere’s de Ohio and Swanee 
; And de good ol’ Tennessee 
But de Mississippi ribber. boys 
Am good enough for me. ~ 





Wading for Bass Lake 


By “Jack” Maxwell. 


What is about the first thing a duck 
does after reaching a lake or stream? 

Go in. I do the same if I am after 

lake bass and the water is not too cold. 
Why do I prefer wading to shore or 
boat fishing? Because I enjoy it more, 
and for various and sundry reasons. 
Most of my fishing for bass is in lakes 
and many of them are 
wadable. 
As soon as possible I try to familiar- 
ize myself with the lake I intend fish- 
ing. One will find the water wadable 
in many places quite a distance from 
the shore line; there may be a point 
extending out, say as much as fifty feet, 
shallow enough to wade. Searching out 
places of this kind often means a mess 
of bass for the wader, while the fellow 
casting from the shore goes fishless. for 
a “wader” seems to find more bass 
“hangouts” than the fellow who does 
not wade. Not am I only more success- 
ful in taking bass in this manner, but 
T derive more sport from the fishing. 
[he bronze-backs have more room in 
which to fight; they can work from all 
sides, run between your legs and do a 
great many things to vex the angler in 
the water that the shore-caster knows 
nothing about. When it comes time to 
land the fish one has all the open water 
there is to play them in. 

When I get ready to take a bass off 
the fly or hook, my method is as fol- 
lows: If I am not using a landing net 
(which I seldom do) I slip my left 
thumb into the mouth of the fish, tak- 
ing a firm grip upon the lower jaw; 
then I stick the butt of my rod into my 
shirt bosom or coat pocket and lift the 
fish out of the water. It is not pleasant 
to have your rod and reel explore the 
depths of a lake while placing a fish 
in your basket or on your stringer. This 
frequently happens to me if I try to let 
the butt of my rod rest across my arm 
while taking off a fish; the rod falls 
into the water and sinks. Therefore, I 
make it a practice as soon as my fish 
is ready to land to give some attention 
to my rod and reel, for after I get my 
thumb into the mouth of a bass I figure 
he is mine. 

Another reason I prefer wading is 
that by so doing, especially if the lake 
will admit of getting quite a distance 
from the shore line, not in- 
terfere with the other fellow’s fishing. 
I never like to detract from a person’s 
pleasure and when I am away out in a 
lake wading I know I am not disturbing 
anyone who may be ‘fishing near shore. 

The reason I do not often resort to 
easting from a boat is purely from a 
physical standpoint, as I think that 
method of fishing is fine sport. Just 
to have a companion row the boat along 
the proper distance from shore while I, 
with my fly-rod, work out all the likely 


more or less 


one does 
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looking places is great fun, especially 
when the evening shadows begin to 
lengthen and the moon peeps over the 
distant hills—the time all we bass fish- 
ermen look forward to. When off in 
the distance we hear the sound of the 
cow bell as “Bossie’” comes slowly home- 
ward and the western sky is turning 
from gold to gray and a new-born star 
is peeping down upon us, we realize 
“It’s not all of fishing to fish” and hope 
to live it all over another day, 

The one thing that comes nearest to 
making me lose my religion is to see a 
man fishing from the shore of a lake, 
depending absolutely upon the shore-line 
water for his catch, and then to have 
a couple of fellows drift into his terri- 
tory fishing from a boat, one rowing 
and the other using either fly or casting 
rod, so taking from him his chance for 
a mess of fish. The fellows in the boat 
could have worked the entire lake, fish- 
ing anywhere they wished, without dis- 
turbing the fellow who was perhaps un- 
able to secure a boat for himself. 

{ realize that it is said the best fish- 
ing is to be had along the shore of a 
lake in shallow water, especially in the 
early morning and evening, but I also 
know that I take bass—and quite nice 
catches—way out in a wadable lake, 
sometimes in water up to my armpits. 
Tho I may appear to the shore fisher- 
man to be “all kinds of a fool,” at least 
I am not interfering with his sport and 
am having quite a bit of fun all by my- 
self, for “fish are where we find them,” 
and I find most of mine wading. 

My outfit for early spring wading con- 
sists of all-wool clothing, woolen socks 
and underwear, top shirt, pants and a 
sweater, if needed. I always wear a 
pair of tennis shoes, as they fit snugly 
and don’t let the dirt in and do let the 
water out. I am aware of the fact that 
some fishermen will say that this 
method will produce rheumatism; per- 
haps so. However, I know of people 
suffering from that ailment who sel- 
dom, if ever, take a bath, so there you 
are again. After all, it’s just a differ- 
ence of opinion, and that is what makes 
horseracing, and fishing, too, worth 
while. 

I make it a rule to never leave on 
wet clothing when I quit fishing, but 
always change at once to dry, even in 
the summertime, 

As fish live in the water, I think the 
best sport is to be had by going right 
out into a lake and getting acquainted 
with them. You will find they will 
fight harder and longer; also, that they 
are never yours until safely in your 
basket, for there is water all around 
and fish know how to swim. Be ecare- 
ful and don’t let one flop away. 

As an after-thought, I would suggest 
that as a matter of “safety first” every 
person who wades should know how to 
swim with his clothes on, for some time 
he may slip in over his head; result, 
one less fisherman, perhaps. 

zast season a friend of mine was wad- 
ing and I asked him if he could swim 
in his clothes. He said he had never 
tried and I had him try the stunt then 
and there. The very next afternoon he 
slipped in over his “noodle” while fly- 
fishing, but knowing he could swim he 
did not become excited and reached 
shallow water, very wet, but very much 
alive. The angler who wades or fishes 
from a boat and can’t swim is like the 
fellow who goes to a dance and can’t 
“shimmy” with Lizzie—he is “out of 
luck” and is liable to be counted a dead 
one, 


« 
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True Account of a Little Fly 
and a Big Fly 


By “Fishabitus.” 


The brakeman opens the car door and 
yells, “Your stop!” A moment later the 
last car of the train is disappearing 
around the bend and “Other Fellow” 
and I stand alone, 

“Bur-r-r!” shivers the “Other Fellow,” 
the crisp morning air reaching his mar- 
row, and adds, “Let’s walk fast and 
warm up.” 

Away we go in the general direction 
of the river. After a few minutes’ walk 
a gleam of blue peeps at us between 
the trees; however, we follow the 
stream for some time before we begin 
operations, for every angler knows that 
one place is better than another to be- 
gin. At last we stop and unlimber, 

“Water’s low, eh?’ remarks “Other 
Fellow.” 

“Yeah, just right to tickle ’em with 
a ‘Bell,’” I return. 

“Always ravin’ about your ‘Bell,’” he 
snorts disgustedly, rigging up his rod 
and bending on to a big leader a No. 4 
“Professor.” 

I watch him in disgust, thinking to 
keep silent, but can’t and growl: “You 
heavy tackle men get on my nerves.” 
Having got that much out of my system 
I prepare to make a killing with an 
entirely different fly, a No. 14 “Par- 
machenee Bell,” which I loop to a long 
tapered leader, (Of course, size and 
pattern has due respect to water and 
weather conditions.) 

“Other Fellow” looks my single No. 14 
over and snorts in contempt. “Hugh,” 
he says, “think you can raise a real 
fish with that little thing?’ 

“I do,” I return with considerable dig- 
nity, being somewhat offended. 

“We'll see,” he rejoins, making his 
way to the water, and adds, “I'll make 
my way upstream and you can go where 
you blank please.” 

I take my position within casting dis- 
tance of a dandy hole, shallow on the 
near side, but sloping off to deep water 
beyond, where a big upturned stump 
thrusts roots like tentacles into the air. 
1 hear a splash back of me and turn in 
time to see a square-tail disappearing 
beneath the surface. Instinctively I 
know where to cast, and without con- 
scious thought I drop my fly just above 
the widening circles. What, no rise? 
Surely he did not see that fly, and I 
east again. Nothing doing, I change 
flies, being certain the “Other Fellow” 
does not catch me in the operation. Still 
nothing doing, For full twenty minutes 
I fish that pool without a parting of 
the waters, at first hopefully, and at 
last discouragedly. No, Mr. Trout does 
not want my fly at all. 

I steal a glance in the direction of 
“Other Fellow,” who is patiently plug- 
ging away with his “young humming 
bird,” hammering the ripples, but ap- 
parently without great net results. I 
hate to change again, but I have one 
fly left away in the back of my book— 
an old relic of bucktail and tinsel tied 
to a No. 1-0 hook. Changing leaders, I 
fasten on the monstrosity and fling it 
down on the home of Mr. Trout, “Ker- 
plunk!” like a thousand of brick. Be- 
fore I “get set” His Troutship has that 
fly fast in his jaws. I can’t for the life 
of me suppress a yell of delight, tho 
just loud enough to attract “Other Fel- 
low’s” attention, who looks up just in 
time to see my capture go into the air 
in a magnificent leap, the water raining 





from his brilliant sides in an opalescent 
shower. 

“He’s a regular old he buster!” yells 
the “Other Fellow,” jumping up and 
down in foolish excitement, 

“If you had this rod in your hands 
you’d think so,” I reply, giving all my 
attention to the fish. 

Well, when I slip the net under that 
old warrior “Other Fellow” is there with 
the kodak, but he doesn’t get the fly in 
the picture. However, he watches me 
disgorge that fly and when it comes to 
sight—oh, boy! 

“An’ you’ve always claimed a big fly 
is no good,” he taunts at night as we 
make our way back to the station. 

“Oh, well,” I answer, shamefacedly, 
“I guess they are all right, sometimes.” 

Moral: 3rother Anglers, when you 
can’t get ’em to rise to your 12s and 
14s, throw a big one at ’em. Even if 
they don’t rise you still have the chance 
of scarin’ ’em to death. 


How We Do It 


Thinking perhaps the readers of your 
valuable magazine might be interested, 
I am sending you photo of a catch of 
cutthroat trout made by myself in Pad- 
den Lake, near South Bellingham, No- 
vember 4, 1919. I used a 10-foot, 8%- 
ounce fly rod, automatic reel, black 








A GOOD CATCH. 


Cut-throat trout from Padden Lake, near Belling- 
ham, Wash. Compts. M. O. Greene. 


level enameled line, divided wing, or- 
ange body, dry fly as trailer, and gray 
drake for dropper, and a 6-foot Scotch 
tapered leader. The unusual part of 
the incident is, all except one fish were 
caught on flies in the midst of a heavy 
rain. I waded, casting from shore, trail- 
ing the flies close in before I would get 
a strike. Most of the trout hooked 
themselves, save one, which struck. 
missed and completely entangled him- 
self in the leader, which was caught in 























nis gills and wound around his body 
with two half-hitches, 

The fish in the picture in a horizontal 
position was caught with canned sal- 
mon eggs. Three others were also 
caught on eggs, but were given away 
pefore I thought of having a picture 
made of the catch. 

Lake Padden is a small body of water 
near Fairhaven, South Bellingham, the 
city getting its water for the South 
Side from the lake. As the summer has 
been unusually dry the lake is six feet 
lower than the ordinary level, or was 
when the catch was made. In an at- 
tempt to eradicate vegetation the city 
put blue vitrol in the lake, and as a 
consequence now there are no insect 
food for the fish, which, I think, ac- 
counts for the trout rising so greedily 
to flies. 

Fishing has been unusually good this 
year. Large catches of silver salmon, 
jack salmon and Dolly Varden have 
been made in Nooksack River, while 
very large Mackinaw trout have been 
taken from Lake Whatcom, some weigh- 
ing up to seven pounds. In Silver Lake, 
near Maple Falls, Wash., unusually 
large catches have been made, mostly 
with flies. 

To him who enjoys piscatorial pleas- 
ures there is no place west of the Cas- 
cade Range that equals Whatcom Coun- 
ty for gamey trout. We invite the au- 


thor of “In the Realm of the Sour- 
dough,” as well as strangers, to hit the 
trail next spring—fall would be better 
—for a few specimens of the pink- 
fleshed, juicy trout or salmon. 

Wash. 


BEEN THAR. 
UNOIUSNUIOUUUTETONNTULATESUCA EEE 




















WHAT TROUT IS IT? 
Here we have the picture of a magnificent 


“trout” taken from the Snake River, which 
Weighed 8% pounds and was just two feet long. 
Wm. Wahlgren, Rigby, Idaho, who captured the 
minnow, is to be complimented. The sender said 
trout.” Of course it is a trout, but what kind 


of a trout is it? 


A Magazine of the West 


Angler’s Fireside 


Letter No. 631—Trout-Fishing in 


Arizona. 

Editor Angling Department:—Relative 
to letter No. 579 in February Outdoor 
Life, would say if you will send N. L. M. 
my address I will be glad to answer any 
questions he may ask about Arizona 
fishing. I have fished for trout pretty 
much thruout the west since 1906, and 
I am sure few people know about the 
excellent fishing to be had in both New 
Mexico and Arizona. Many of the 
streams are really virgin trout waters. 
Have just finished reading “Trout 
Lore,” and appreciated it from fore- 
word to finis. A trout fishing friend of 
mine is reading it now.—B. W. H., Ari- 
zona. 

I am delighted with your letter and 
am writing the man who was after the 
information in evening mail, sending 
your name. Furthermore, I am going to 
publish your letter in order that the 
members of the Fireside may know 
something about Arizona trout fishing. 
I would be pleased, and I know our 
readers would also, to publish a little 
article from you upon conditions in your 
state, flies to use, and where to go. So 
come on along with about a thousand 
words. Do you know, I have thought 
seriously of taking up my abode in your 
state for a year or two, and your letter 
“hits me right between the_ eyes.” 
Thanks “fer them good words” regard- 
ing my child, “Trout Lore.” (For con- 
venience of those who would like furth- 
er information regarding the states 
named, I am going to violate our rule 
and give full name of correspondent. 
It is: Dr. Bert W. Hardy, Miami, Ari- 
zona.)—O. W. S&S. 


Letter No. 632—Tapered Line, Leaders, 
Flies. 

Editor Angling Department:—I am 
using a 5 oz., 9 ft. fly rod, with “Pio- 
neer”’ double tapered line, size E. Do 
you think it too heavy? Tell me about 
what size tapered leader I should have 
for flies from 4’s to 14’s. What sizes of 
gut shall I get to make them myself? 
How can I fasten gut to small flies like 
14’s so that it will not come off? Some 
job to tie a 14!—J. C. A., Washington. 

It is @lmost impossible to answer in- 
telligently without having the _ rod, 
strung up, in hand; then I could an- 
swer for you myself alone. Theoretical- 
ly I should say the tapered line used by 
you is about O. . The heavier the 
line, when the rod has sufficient cast- 
ing power, the easier it is to handle the 
flies. As to leaders I would suggest 
Refina gut for terminal lengths, tho for 
your 14 flies the next smaller might be 
used; however, generally the Refina will 
meet every requirement, I think. Next, 
the line, say medium, and between that 
and end, a graduated size. When you 
order your gut, say to the dealer that 

ou want three sizes, medium next the 
ine, Refina next the fly, and a proper 
size to go between. Personally. I do 
not advise various sizes of graduated 
leaders, preferring to confine myself to 
one. Perhaps Perry D. Frazer's. “Fish- 
ing Tackle,” would help you out here. 
Regarding the flies: I prefer short guts 
attached to my flies, tho I know ex- 
perts like Mr. Frazer, say, “Swear off 
using snelled flies and stock up on eyed 
flies instead.” You are right, it is some 
job to tie a No. 14 fly artistically, and 
also some job to fasten on the leader so 
that it will not come off. Suppose you 
use eyed flies, attaching the leader with 
turtle knot. Of course if the gut has 
been well soaked, is soft and pliable, 
and you use a good strong binding silk, 
you can pull it down into the gut so 
deeply that it will stay as long as the 
fly endures. However, a western fly- 
tyer sent me some wonderful flies some 
years ago, in which he used eyed-hooks, 
a kink I have followed since. While I 
lay the wing feather ends in when 
forming the body, use the surplus ends 
to help build up the body, I do not bend 
them back—I tie the “reverse fly”—un- 
til the hackle is in place. Positioning 
the wings is the last thing I do before 
adding the concluding bit of wax. See 
that the end is thoroly saturated with 
wax so that water can not get in.— 
oO. W. S. 
633—Where Can He Get 

Bethabara? 

Editor Angling Department:—Noticed 
your mention of “Amateur Fly Tyer’s 
Work-Bench,” and after reading your 
article on coloring feathers in February 
number, I made up my mind it is just 
what I need; where can I get it? Can 
you tell me where I can secure beth- 
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abara? I make my own rods and can 
turn out a good article, and hope to be- 
come equally expert in tying flies, not 
for profit, but pleasure.—E. H., N. Y. 
Am sorry to inform you that my 
“Amateur Fly-Tyer’s Work-Bench” is 
not yet published, the shortage of paper 
interfering. Hope to have it out as soon 
as possible. My book is not intended 
as a professional guide, simply as an 
aid to the man who wishes to tie his 
own flies just for “fun.” I can not tell 
you where you can get bethabara, but 
would suggest that you write Abbe and 
Imbrie, New York, and I am sure they 
can “put you next.” Or write the au- 


thor of “Angler’s Work-Shop,” Perry D. 
Frazer, Ridgewood, N. J. Of course, you 
have his book: every amateur rod- 


maker should.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 634—Catching Bass and 
Perch. 


Editor Angling Department:—What 
shall I use in the way of lures and bait 
to catch bass and perch in a lake near 
Denver?—J. C. D., Colo. 

To answer you in a worth-while man- 
ner I would have to re-say all that I 
have said on bass fishing during the 
last ten years. Knowing nothing of the 
local conditions, I would say at a ven- 
ture, try some of the surface-underwater 
plugs, or casting lures. I° have never 
had them fail. The white and red-head 
is a good one. They are advertised ex- 
tensively in Outdoor Life. If you pre- 
fer live bait, then get minnows: they 
will sometimes turn the trick. Where 
the bass feed upon the bottom, one 
must go down after them, but I have 
never failed to get my fish with some 
of the artificial lures. As to perch, 
well, there is no bait equal to worms— 
earth worms—I have never failed to get 
all the meat I want with them. Bless 
you, perch will bite anything when in 
the mood, even a bit of bright-colored 
cloth attracting them.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 635—Who Will Tie This Man’s 
Flies? 

Editor Angling Department:—Where 
can I secure hand-made flies tied to or- 
der?—G. F. J., Seattle, Wash. 

You should experience no difficulty in 
securing flies tied to order, for many 
concerns make a speciality of that very 
thing, as well as individual workmen. 
Write the W. J. Jamison Co., 736 S. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. Undoubtedly 
there are those nearer your home who 
a be glad to fill your order.—oO. 


Letter No. 636—Bristol for Chinook. 


Editor Angling Department:—Would 
you regard the Bristol No. 31 strong 
enough for chinook salmon?—W. G. M., 
Oregon. 

I have had no experience with the 
No. 31 in such fishing, but off hand 
would say that I would not be afraid 
to go up against any chinook that ever 
chinooked with that caster. All the 
Bristol rods are well built and thoroly 
recommended and I am of the opinion 
that even a lighter rod than the 31 could 
be used by a careful angler. Might be 
a goed idea to write the firm for their 
opinion. Perhaps someone has tried it 
out and can answer. To me the sport 
of angling is found in running chances, 
but I do not believe you will run any 
chances with the Bristol.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 637—Learning to Cast a Fly. 


Editor Angling Department:—I want 
to learn how to cast a fly, give me 
“first aid.” Are you interested in any 
tackle concern, if so which one? Who 
publishes complete catalogs of tackle? 
Do you know a good book on trout fly 
fishing ?—W. R. C., Arizona. 

I am very much afraid that it is im- 
possible for me to say much in the com- 
pass of a“reply’’ that will prove helpful 
in opening the trail to fly-fishing. I 
have a series of papers in preparation on 
the subject, but it will be some months 
before they will come to print. My ad- 
vice is to go to the stream and, with 
the whole outfit arranged to catch fish, 
begin to fish. While I fish against the 
current always, I advise the learner to 
fish with the current. Step into the 
water, let the line and flies float down 
before you twice the length of the rod. 
When fully stretched out, bring up 
straight until the rod is pointing over 
the right shoulder. Wait for the flies 
to straighten out behind, then bring for- 
ward sharply, stopping the movement 
just before the rod reaches the horizon- 
tal position. The line will shoot out, 
and if properly timed, the flies will hit 
the water first. Keep the practice up 
until you can hit a spot four times out 
of five before you lengthen the line, 
then only three or four feet. Keep at 
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it, gradually lengthening the line until 
you can manage 60 or 70 feet of line. 
Don’t worry over distance; keep control. 
No, I am interested in no tackle com- 
pany. Abbey and Imbrie, and Wm. Mills 
and Son, both of New York, get out good 
catalogs, as do many others. Order of 
Outdoor Life, Southard’s, “Trout Fly 
Fishing in America.’’—O. W. S 


Letter No. 638—Bass Problem. 

Editor Angling Department:—wWill I 
be able to get your book thru Outdoor 
Life when published? Will Brown trout 
thrive in our locality? We have a made 
lake here, stocked with bass for three 
years; how can I catch them?—T. H. R., 
Kentucky. 

Yes, you 
sued, thru 


can get my book, when is- 
Outdoor Life, and any other 
book mentioned by me. I doubt if any 
species of trout would thrive in your 
waters, tho I can not answer without 
knowing character of streams fully as 
well as highest temperature of water. 
As to your bass problem, well, that I 
can’t solve. Simply use all you know 
and can find out about bass, tackle and 
how to handle it, and keep after ’em. If 
they are there it is a certainty that ulti- 
mately you will triumph. The bas§$ never 
kicked a caudal fin that could not be 
fooled. Try the plugs and then try live 
bait.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 639—How to Catch Planted 
Steelhead and Chinook in Minn. 
Editor Angling Department:—We have 
a lake near town planted with Steel- 
head and Chinook. The lake is five or 
six miles long, 90 feet deep in some 
places, cold, bordered with rushes and 
gravel banks. Good pike and bass fish- 

ing, too.—W. P., Minn. 

The problem of the introduced fish is 
always a perplexing one, for no one can 
be sure as to what a fish will do, how 
it will act, in a new environment. Al- 
ways there enters also, the question as 
to whether or not they have really mul- 
tiplied or even made a live of it. Often 
I think before they become ‘wonted” the 
native game fish have destroyed them. 
I would suggest deep trolling with the 
spoons used in the West, and in a 
stocked Wisconsin lake I have won a, 
few western trout with a large shiner 
minnow attached to the trail-hook. The 
spoon should travel well behind the 
boat, deep down, and slow. Off the 
rocky point should prove a good place. 
Hope you win out, and tell us about it. 
—O. W. S. 


Leter No. 640—Bristol for Night Fishing. 
Editor Angling Department:—wWill the 

Bristol No. 33 do for night casting, and 

what bait shall I use?—H. D., Ohio. 

It is an exceedingly dangerous busi- 
ness to recommend one rod above anoth- 
er for every rod has its users and there- 
fore enthusiastic supporters. The No. 33 
Bristol is a good rod all right. I have 
one and use it much. To me the great 
beauty of that rod is that it will go into 
my tackle-case and obviates the neces- 
sity for a second package. I can carry 
two Bristols and three reels as well as 
a supply of plugs in that case without 
trouble. For night fishing the 33 would 
be almost ideal, tho of course a trifle 
heavier than the split bamboo, neither 
does it possess the “action’’ of the split 
bamboo. As to “breaking,” I have yet 
to break my first Bristol rod. I discuss 
the matter at length in my book, “Cast- 
ing Tackle and Methods.” In the matter 
of “baits,’’ I, of course, am not sure what 
you mean, baits or lures. There is 
nothing in the way of lures for night 
fishing equal to the luminous plugs, for 
you can see them by the glow. As to 
baits, frogs and minnows. But read my 
book, that tells all I know.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 641—Bass and Carp Fishing. 

Editor Angling Department:—What 
artificial lure shall I use to catch carp? 
What is best bait for bass? For white 
bass? What is the best early bait for 
bass?—E. M., Ohio. 

Carp do not strike at.artifiical lures, at 
least not as a rule, tho I have heard of 
one or two doing so; however, you would 
fish for a long time before you would 
take a carp with any artificial lures 
known to me. Still fish, using dough- 
balls for bait. (See Outdoor Life, April, 
15.) For bass, I would use floating 
lures, underwater lures, minnows, frogs, 
crayfish. For white bass, minnows, when 
feeding near surface, artificial flies. See 
the article on white bass fishing in Out- 
door Life. I never had any trouble get- 


ting all the bass any man should want 
in the first of the open season, using the 
regular 
W. S. 


plugs, floaters preferred.—O. 
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Letter No. 642—Rainbow on the South 
Shore of Superior. 
Editor Angling Department:—What 


information can you give me on rainbow 
fishing along the South Shore of Lake 
Superior?—J. A. R., N. Y 


In the matter of rainbow fishing on 
the South Shore of Lake Superior, I 
would say that almost any of the old 
brook trout streams will afford good 
rainbow fishing these days. I have had 
splendid fishing in the lower Iron, 
reached from Iron River, Wis., and I 
have had great fishing in the Soo, tho 
the latter stream is fished out. The 


Brule, the lower Brule, offers good early 
fishing. In fact, as I said a moment ago, 
any old brook trout stream along the 
South Shore now offers good rainbow, 
and Liberty Brown fishing. Of the many 
inland streams, I think the Peshtigo, 
reached almost anywhere from the east 
side of the state, Ellis Je., is a good 
point of entrance, offers wonderful fish- 
ing. You can go in via Mountain, too. 
Honestly those rivers of the, what I am 
pleased to call, Peshtigo System, offers 
wonderful rainbow fishing. I can not 
speak of the rainbow fishing of Michi- 
gan, tho the north half of the state must 
offer wellnigh virgin water. Write the 
fish commissioner of the state.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 643—Bass Fly Fishing. 

Editor Angling Department:—I am 
sending for your personal use a few of 
my home-tied flies. I generally use 
them with small spoons. I like your 
writing, tho must confess I don’t always 
agree with you. About those flies again, 


used to make them with pork rind in- 
stead of white feathers, but the pork 
soon got dirty and wore out. I have 


caught over 100 bass with one of these 
flies before the white feathers showed 
wear. Believing that you are a real 
fisherman and not a mere fishing writer, 
I am sure you will be glad to try these 
flies of mine when the trying: becomes 
good. I have seen men fishing with 
flies, simply soaking them in the water 
for four hours, then going home to re- 
port “no fish in that water.” Fact! Per- 
haps I catch more bass than any man in 
this section of the state and I am sure 
at any rate that I do not miss my two 
days a week during the gpen season of 
six months.—A. St. Louis, Mo. 

Am simply delighted with ygur flies, 
show the touch of a loving and appre- 
ciative hand, that means the hand of a 
fisherman. Glad you don’t agree with 
everything I say. So long as a man dis- 
agrees and does not abuse I can clasp 
hands with him and quarrel beautifully. 
No, I am not a confirmed user of the 
steel rod, neither am I one of the fellows 
that can’t use anything but the steel. 
Fact is, there are times when the light, 
willowy 2% ounce split bamboo is the 
only thing for me, and there are also 
days when I want the standuppy steel. 
I am a Mormon when it comes to rods. 
Do you know, I never like to attach a 
fly to a spoon? I prefer simon pure fly 
fishing, using small flies and light rod. 
Of course I am not fishing for fish. 
Rather fight one doughty smallmouth on 
the lightest of tackle, my heart in my 
mouth the while, than catch a dozen on 
tackle that never “turns a hair.” Be- 
lieve me, I shall try out your flies next 
summer if Fates permit of my fly-fish- 
ing at all—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 644—Ling Again. 





_ Editor Angling Department:—In look- 
ing over some back numbers of Out- 
door Life I noticed your answer to a 


question regarding ling. You said they 
were unfit for food. Did you ever eat a 
ling? Evidently not. Here he is con- 
sidered to be equal to trout and gray- 
ling. You are right about its apnear- 
ance. (1 never yet saw a woman who 
had nerve enough to remove one from a 


hook). It is not a game fish and does 
not bite in the day-time. Is caught 
nights on set-lines baited with fresh 


Runs from 1 to 4 lbs. in weight. 
must be skinned. 


fish. 
Like catfish and eels, 
Their flesh, when fried, is white, firm 
and sweet, and almost boneless. If you 
like fish, try ling.—G. A. K., Mont. 
Anent the letter which appeared in 
Outdoor Life, March, 1916. I can only 
say that I answered from Vol. 3, ‘‘Fishes 
of Northern and Middle America.” page 
2550: “A rather coarse and tasteless fish, 
seldom used for food.” As the range of 
the species is given from New England 
and Great Lakes to headwaters of Mis- 
souri and north to Arctic seas, I natural- 
ly concluded the fish was the same one 
we know in Lake Michigan as “lawyer.” 
I have seen the fish taken in nets, and 
thrown back into the water by the 
market fishermen. That was twenty 
years ago, may retain them these days. 
Of course there is always the possibility 








that what one man means by ling is 
something entirely different from what 
a man in another section of the country 
calls by the same name. In certain por- 
tions of the South, trout is a blackbass! 
As to ling, burbot, lawyer, whatever you 
prefer to call him, he appeals to me 
about as does the dogfish and carp, yet 
folks eat those. If your ling fights like 
a dogfish, he is some scrapper. That the 
fish known to me as lawyer should be 
placed in the same class with trout 
seems impossible. What you say about 
skinning ling reminds me that one can 
cook bullheads with the skin on, fry 
them, I mean, but it is not a pleasant 
looking dish, the skin rolls up, in curls, 
and gives the plate a very ragged ap- 
pearance. Nevertheless, one does not 
have to skin the fish, but he better.— 
O. W. S. —_ 

Letter No. 645—Dagama for Casting Rod. 
_ Editor Angling Department:—Am go- 
ing to build a casting rod and think will 
use Dagama, where can I get it? Tel] 
me all about weight, cost, etc. What 
reel is a good one for a beginner?—H, 
A. W., Ohio. 

I regard dagama as a good wood for a 
casting rod, tho it is somewhat hard to 
work. You might be able to secure it 
of Abbey and Imbrie, 18 Vessey street, 
N. Y., tho it is often difficult to get. 
Why not begin with some native wood, 
if you have never made a rod. As to the 
weight, all would depend, of course, to 
the size to which you work it down, tho 
about 6 oz. would be approximate. The 
cost of such a rod would be considerable, 
for, while I do not know the price of the 
wood, the mountings would be quite ex- 
pensive, good ones, and it never pays to 
use cheap ones. Doubt if you could get 
out for less than $10. All depends on 
what you want of a reel and how much 
you are willing to pay. There is nothing 
better for the man who does not care to 
go into the casting game for keeps than 
the self thumbing reels, and now that 
they can be secured with the level wind- 
ing attachments, they are wonderful, 
——— from $10 up to $25, probably.— 
Letter No. 646—Enamelling Plugs Again. 

Editor Angling Department:—I have 
tried the celluloid enamei and am not 
satisfied with results, what can I do?— 
A. A. M., Denver. 

_As has been pointed out a number of 
times in the Fireside already, there is no 
satisfactory home paint for plugs, simply 
because the enamel should be baked on. 
1 have used the paints, or enamels, pro- 
vided for repainting automobile bodies 
with comparatively favorable results, 
tho I have never found a white paint 
perfectly satisfactory. Give the wood 
several coats of shellac, drying thoroly, 
before applying the paint. Read again 
the letters on the subject found in Out- 
door Life, June and August, 1918. I 
have little to add to the information 
there given. You will notice that the 
man who recommends the celluloid 
enamel, mourns because he can’t keep 
the white white. You know, I like to 
buy my plugs from a maker whose 
names stands for quality, then if any- 
thing happens I can “kick.”—O. W. 5S. 


647—A Book on Casting 
Wanted. 

Editor Angling Department:—I want 
a book on casting, written by a man who 
uses good tackle and who writes of 
casting and does not branch off into 
trout fishing within fifty pages. Have 
always used two-piece rods, and possess 
torty odd plugs. Use a Talbot reel. If 
you know of the sort of book I want 
send title P. D. Q.—E. M. B., Kansas. 

You have voiced a great need and one 
that I have tried to supply in my 
“Casting Tackle and Methods,” published 
by Stewart Kidd & Co., if you will not 
think me too egotistical in saying it. 
In the first half I discuss tackle for cast- 
ing, from rod to plugs, then in the last 
half I turn my back on tackle and g0 
out and use it. I honestly think I have 
succeeded in producing a real book. Un- 
fortunately there is a slight delay in is- 
suing from the press, tho the publishers 
are already advertising it. Honestly I 
know of no casting book that even meas- 
urably fills your requirements, unless it 
be Carrolls. Larry St. John’s, “Practical 
Bait Casting,” is very good. The chap- 
ters on bait casting in Camp’s, “Fishing 
Kits and Equipment,” I find worth while. 
Both of these books can be secured thru 
Outdoor Life at $1, I imagine. I agree 
with you in the matter of favorite cast- 
ing rods, and use the one you mention 
largely, tho, of course, as angling editor 
I do not confine myself to any one make. 
I have in my battery over two dozen 
casting rods and over 200 plugs, but I 
do not own a Talbot reel; have every- 
thing else.—O. W. S 
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Tf it isn’t 
an Eastman, 
it isn’t a 


Kodak. 

















Make your KODAK Story 
Autocraphic 


Keep on every negative the date and title; make your Kodak story 
not merely a picture story but also a record story; a story that will take 
you back to the year, the month, the very spot—will bring those outing 
days freshly before you even when time has played sad tricks with memory. 

Making the autographic record is the work of but a moment—and 
autographic film costs you no more than the other kind. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 74e Kodak City 
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Bunching 
Them 


Only with a thoroughly clean barrel 
can you put the shots where you 
want them—the cleanliness that is 
assured by using 


Pyramid Solvent 


Dissolves residue of high power 
smokeless and black powders easily, 
quickly. Loosens metal fouling. Re- 
duces use of brass brush. Contains 
no destructive chemical and no mois- 
ture. After using 
Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oilto prevent 
rust and to lubricate. 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces 
in a convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting kit, 30c 
percan, If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 35c and we 
will send you a can postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EEP Bdwy., New York. 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be. 


Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


If your dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 

write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WISs. 


rip’ 
arren 








Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life. 
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Ourdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated 


to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


carrying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention 


to divert such information from the game-department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 





Additional Provisions and Exceptions 


(See Table on Opposite Page.) 


Under the regulations for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds the season is 
closed on band-tailed pigeons, swans, 
wood ducks, eider ducks, auks, auklets, 
bitterns, cranes, fulmars, gannet, grebes, 
guillemots, gulls, herons, jaegers, loons, 
murres, petrels, puffins, shearwaters, 
terns and all shorebirds (except wood- 
cock, Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, black- 
bellied and golden plovers and yellow- 
legs) in the United States and Canada. 
Owing to damage to rice crops in the 
South the Secretary of Agriculture has 
ordered that bobolinks, commonly known 
as reedbirds or rice birds, may be killed 
by shooting between half an hour be- 
fore sunrise and sunset of any day from 
September 1 to October 30, inclusive, in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
and from August 16 to November 15, in- 
elusive, in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
Reedbirds so killed shall not be sold, 
shipped for sale, or wantonly wasted or 
destroyed, but may be used for food by 
the persons killing them or transported 
to hospitals and charitable institutions 
for use as food. 

Alaska. 

Moose (male), caribou, sheep, north 
Lat. 62°, Aug. 1-Dec. 10. Caribou on 
Kenai Peninsula and sheep on Kenai 
Peninsula east of Long. 150°, 1921, Kill- 
ing of females and young of mountain 
sheep and deer and mountain goat kids 
end fawns of caribou south Arctic Cir- 
cle, prohibited. Goat, in Southeastern 
Alaska, east of Long. 141°, and on Ke- 
nai Peninsula, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Large 
brown bear, south Lat. 62°, Oct. 1-July 
1; north, unprotected. Deer on Duke, 
Gravina, Kodiak, Kruzof, Long, San 
Juan, Suemez, Zarembo, Hawkins, Hin- 
chinbrook and Montague Islands, 1921. 

Arizona, 
3obwhite quail, no open 
mourning dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; 
wings, July 15-Dec. 31. 
Arkansas. 

Gobblers, additional open season, Mar. 

1-May 1. 


season ; 
white 


California. 

Deer (male, except spike buck), in 
Districts 2 and 3, Aug. 1-Sept. 14; in 
District 4, Aug, 15-Sept. 15; in Districts 
1, 1%, 414, 23, 24, 25 and 26, Aug. 15- 
Oct. 14. Mountain, valley and desert 
quail, in Districts 4 and 4%, Oct. 16- 
Dec. 31. Mountain quail, in Districts 1, 
28, 24, 25 and 26, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Bob- 
white quail, in state, no open season. 
Sage hen, in District 4, no open season. 
For counties in each game district see 
“Game Laws, 1920.” 


Connecticut. 


Deer, owner of agricultural lands, 
member of family, or employé, may kill 
with shotgun on own lands deer de- 
stroying fruit trees or growing crops, 
but such killing must be reported to 
commissioners within twelve hours. 
Coot (mud hen), gallinules, Oct. 1-Dec. 
$1, 

Delaware. 

Dove, Newcastle County, no open sea- 
son, 

District of Columbia. 


Hunting permitted only on marshes 
of Eastern Branch, north of Anacostia 
bridge, and on Virginia shore of Poto- 
mace. 

Florida. 

Squirrels in Escambia County, Oct. 
15-Mar. 1; in Holmes and Walton coun- 
ties, Oct. 20-Mar. 1. English pheasant 
in Escambia County, no open season. 
Hunting prohibited on Pine*Island. 


Georgia. 

Fox squirrel, unprotected. 

Idaho. 

Dee, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine. 
Boise, Bonneville, Butte, Caribou, Clark, 
Custer, Elmore, Franklin, Gooding. 
Idaho, Jefferson, Lemhi, Lincoln, Madi- 
son, Power, Teton, Valley and Wash- 
ington counties, Sept. 16-Nov. 30; in 
game preserves and rest of state, no 
open season. Elk, in Bingham, Bonne- 
ville, Fremont and Teton counties, Sept. 
16-Nov. 30; in Clearwater and Idaho 
eounties, Oct. 1-Nov, 15; in rest of 
state, no open season. (See “Game 
Laws, 1920,” for local laws on upland 
game birds.) 

Indiana. 
Coot, gallinules, Sept. 16-Dec. 20. 
Kansas. 

Fox squirrel, Sept. 1-Dec. 31; 

squirrels, no open season, 


Louisiana. 

Deer, south of Vernon, Rapides, Avoy- 
elles and Concordia parishes and Mis- 
sissippi state line, Oct. 1-Jan. 20 (deer 
season fixed by commission). Turkey 
gobblers, Nov. 15-Mar. 15. 

Maine. 

Deer, Nov. 1-Nov. 30, and ruffed 
grouse, partridge, woodcock, Oct, 1-Oct. 
31, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Ken- 
nebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Wa!- 
do and York counties. Commission may 
make local regulations on deer. (See 
also “Game Laws, 1920.’’) 

Massachusetts. 

Hare or white rabbit, in Barnstable, 
Dukes, Nantucket and Norfolk coun- 
ties, 1923; European hares, in Berk- 


other 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


Eastern Canada 
Championship 


For the 5th time Sam 
Vance won the Eastern 
Canada Championship, 
the Governor General’s 
Cup and the big handi- 

cap. Canada’s greatest 
shot selected to represent 
her in the Olympic Games 
Overseas shoots an Ithaca 
because 
Any man can break more 
targets with an Ithaca 
CATALOGUE FREE 
Singles, $75.00 up 
Doubles, $45.00 up 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 











FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 
Gunstocking and Repairing 


A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 











A NEW BOOK 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from Mihaven’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘how to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editorof Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.25 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.35 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, : COLORADO 

















shire County, unprotected. Quail, in 
Dukes, Essex, Hampden, Middlesex and 
Nantucket, July 1, 1922. Pheasants, 
division of fisheries and game may open 
season, 

Michigan. 

Deer in Antrim, Arenac, Bay, Charle- 
voix, Cheboygan, Clare, Crawford, Em- 
met, Gladwin, Grand Traverse, Huron, 
Kalkaska, Lake, Manistee, Mason, Mid- 
land, Missaukee, Newaygo, Oceana, 
Ogemaw, Osceola, Oscoda, Otsego, Ros- 
common, Sanilac, Tuscola and Wex- 
ford counties, 1923. Rabbit, north of 
Township 20 North, Oct. 1-Mar, 1; 
south of Township 21 North, Nov. 1- 
Mar. 1. Ruffed grouse, in Upper Penin- 
sula, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Lower Penin- 
sula, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 

Minnesota. 

Ruffed grouse, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; white 
breasted or sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 
16, 1922. Plovers, no open season. 

Montana. 

Deer, in Custer, Dawson, Richland, 
Rosebud and Yellowstone counties, Oct. 
1, 1922; deer, grouse, prairie chicken, 
sage hen, in Roosevelt, Sheridan and 
Valley counties, 1921. Elk, in Carbon, 
Madison, Park, Stillwater, Sweet Grass 
and parts of Beaverhead and Gallatin 
counties, Oct. 15-Dec. 24; in Fergus, 
Mineral, Wheatland, Ravalli and parts 
of Granite, Lewis and Clark and Powell 
counties, Oct. 15-Oct. 24; and in Flat- 
head, Lincoln, Teton and parts of Gran- 
ite and Missoula counties, Oct, 15-Nov. 
30; in rest of state, no open season. 
Coot and gallinules, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

Nebraska. 

Plovers, no open season. 

Nevada. 

Valley quail and pheasant, seasons 
fixed by county commissioners, who 
may also close or shorten dove season. 

New Hampshire. 

Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 15-Dec. 15; 
in Carroll (except town of Moultonbor- 
ough) and Grafton, Nov. 1-Dec. 15; in 
rest of state, Nov, 15-Dec. 15. 

New York. 

Commission may shorten open season 
on game. Deer (male), in Adirondacks, 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in Delaware, Orange, 
Rensselaer, Sullivan and Ulster coun- 
ties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; on own land in 
Dutchess County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. Shot- 
gun only may be used in Dutchess and 
Rensselaer counties. 

Long Island.—Varying hare, Oct. 1- 
Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 1-31 and 
Jan. 1-Mar. 1. 

North Carolina. 

For local laws, apply to Secretary, 
Audubon Society, Raleigh, N. C. Mi- 
gratory birds, county season date con- 
trols when it opens the season later or 
closes it earlier than the federal regu- 
lations, 

North Dakota, 

White-breasted and sharp-tailed 
grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16; ruffed grouse, 
in Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina and 
Roulette counties only, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. 
Coot, gallinules, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

Oklahoma. 

Bear in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, Ki- 
owa and Major counties, no open sea- 
son; rest of state, unprotected. 

Oregon, 

East of Cascades: Deer (male), in 
Union and Wallowa counties, Sept. 10- 
Nov. 10. Quail, in Klamath County, 
Oct. 1-Oct. 10. Prairie chicken, in Sher- 


man and Wasco counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. 
Chinese pheasant, in Baker, Grant, Mal- 


heur, Umatilla and Union counties, Oct. 
3-Oct. 10, and in Hood River and Wasco 
counties, Oct. 25-Nov. 1. Sage hen, ip 
district, July 15-Aug. 31. Grouse, in 
Union and Wallowa counties, Aug. 1. 
Nov. 10. 

West of Cascades: Quail, in Coos, 
Curry, Jackson and Josephine counties 
only, Oct. 1-Oct. 31, Grouse, in Jackson 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 10; sooty or blue 
grouse, in Douglas County, Sept. 1-Sept. 
30. Chinese pheasant (male), in Jack- 
son County, Oct. 1-Oct. 10; in Coos, 
Curry and Josephine counties, no open 
season; balance of district, Oct. 1-Oct, 
31. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe, 
black-bellied and golden plovers, yellow- 
legs, Oct. 1-Dec. 31, and rails, Sept. 16- 


Nov. 30, in Clatsop, Columbia, Mult- 
nomah and Tillamook counties. 
Pennsylvania. 
Coot, gallinules, Sept. 16-Nov. 30, 
Tennessee. 


Deer, in Bledsoe, Cumberland, Grun- 
dy, Marion, Sequatchie and Van Buren 
counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 10; in rest of state, 
unprotected. Gobblers, also Apr. 1-25. 
(See “Game Laws, 1920,” for local sea- 
sons.) 

Utah. 


Deer, non-resident not permitted to 
hunt deer, Waterfowl, in Kane, San 
Juan and Washington counties, Oct. 1- 
Jan. 15, 

Virginia. 

Deer, in Amelia and Nottoway, Nov. 
1-Dec. 31; in Chesterfield, Mecklenburg, 
Prince George and Surry counties, Oct. 
1-Jan. 1; in Bath and Highland, Nov. 1, 
1921; in Alleghany, Bland, Botetourt, 
Craig, Franklin, Giles, Montgomery, Pat- 
rick, Pulaski, Rockbridge, Rockingham, 
Russell and Wythe, 1921. Elk, protected 
in national forest areas, Quail, grouse, 
wild turkey, west of Blue Ridge, Nov. 1- 
Dec. 31. (For other local exceptions, 
see “Game Laws, 1920.’’) 

Washington. 
For local seasons and exceptions, see 
“Game Laws, 1920.” 
West Virginia. 
Coot, gallinules, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 
Wisconsin, 

Deer, in Pierce, Barron, Eau Claire, 
Clark, Wood, Lincoln, Langlade, Shaw- 
ano, Oconto and all counties north there- 
of (except Marathon), Nov. 21-Nov. 30; 
in Marathon and rest of state, no open 
season. Squirrels, in Dodge, Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Washing- 
ton and Waukesha, no open season. 
Ducks, coot, gallinules, Sept. 16-Dec. 10; 
geese and brant, Sept. 16-Dec. 20. 

Wyoming. 

Elk, in Lincoln, Park and Fremont 
(except between Roaring Fork Creek 
and Big Sandy River on west slope of 
Wind River Mountains in Bridger Na- 
tional Forest, and north of Big Wind 
River and south of Sweetwater River, 
no open season), Oct, 1-Nov. 30; in rest 
of state, no open season. Sheep (ma- 
ture male), in Lincoln, Park and Fre- 
mont counties only, Oct. 15-Novy. 15. 


British Columbia. 


Open seasons on big game and upland 
game fixed annually by Order-in-Coul- 
cil, which may be obtained from Sec- 
retary, Game Conservation Board, Vat- 
ecouver, B. C. Waterfowl, rails, WilsoD 
snipe, black-breasted and golden plovers, 
yellowlegs, in Northern and Eastern Dis- 
tricts, Sept. 4-Dec. 19, and in Western 
District, north of 51st parallel, Sept. 11- 
Dec, 26; goose, brant, Western District. 
south 51st parallel, Nov. 31-Feb. 28. 
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Other migratory game birds, south of 
5ist parallel, Oct. 16-Jan. 31. 

Northern District includes Atlin Elec- 
toral District and north of main line of 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and east 
summit Cascades. 

Eastern District, east summit Cas- 
eades and south Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway. 

Western District, 
eades and south Atlin Electoral 
trict. 


west summit Cas- 
Dis- 


New Brunswick. 


Deer, on Grand Manan and Campo- 

bello Islands, no open season, 
Northwest Territories. 

Additional season on caribou and 
sheep, Aug. 1-Oct. 1. Female caribou, 
mountain sheep, or mountain goat with 
young at foot, and their young at foot, 
no open season. Governor General in 
Council may, by regulation, alter sea- 
sons, 

Nova Scotia. 

sig game, on Cape Breton Island, no 
open season. Caribou (male), in Inver- 
ness and Victoria counties only. Rab- 
bit, on Cape Breton Island, Dec. 1-Feb. 
28. 

Ontario. 

Deer, south of Canadian Government 
Railway, Nov. 5-Nov. 20; north of rail- 
way, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Moose, reindeer, 
caribou (males), south of Canadian Pa- 
cifie Railroad, from Mattawa to Port 
Arthur, Oct. 5-Nov. 20; north of rail- 
road, Oct, 1-Nov. 30. Hares, also Dec. 
23-Jan. 2. 

Quebec. 
Deer, bull moose, in Pontiac and Te- 


miscaming, Sept. 10-Dec. 31. 
Saskatchewan. 
Deer, moose (males only), caribou, 


north of Township 34, Nov. 15-Dec. 14; 
south of Township 35, no open season. 
Newfoundland, 

Caribou, also Aug. 1-Sept. 30. Geese, 

unprotected. 


Lower California. 
Northern District: Seasons subject 
to modification by governor. 





Bill and I and a Few Ducks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The boys who 
knew Bill best said, as a duck hunter 
he had only one fault, and that was 
that he would walk a mile out of his 
way to get his boots full of water. 

During the spring of 1907 the writer 
was buying grain at a small town in 
southeastern South Dakota. The ducks 
came north early that spring, some ar- 
riving the last days of February. There 
being no law against spring shooting 
and having very little grain coming im- 
mediately, we got busy—was after them 
one or two days a week until the last 
days in April. As is always true, the 
longer they stayed the more we got. 
One reason for this, no doubt, was that 
we were shooting better with practice 
and warmer weather. Went out alone 
several days in April to a large swamp, 
covering about 1,200 acres of land, 
Which was about ten and a half miles 
from town, This was an ideal duck 
ground. It was covered with water 
from one inch to three feet, also flags, 
cat-tails and rushes, 

One evening three or four days after 
Iny “last” shoot (having promised 


Friend Wife I would not go any more) 
Bill said, “Let’s get some ducks tomor- 
row.” (Bill had no horse to drive.) I 
informed him I was thru until fall, but 


} 


he at last prevailed on me to go. I 





And now 

































for Fall Fishing! 


And now for 





South Bend 
ANTLBACK.LASH REEL 
zest in the wa 
MUSKIE BUCK-TAIL 
CASTING SPOON 


Me tdOGA 


Includes 


The famous Bass 


|ASS-ORENO 
Muskie Buck-tail 
weedless buck-tai 


South Bend Reels 
Lash Reel 
every cast perfect 


a Illustrated by Briggs 


All live sporting goods dealers sell South Bend Tackle. 


9296 Higth St. 


gling days of the year 


bler type for casting or trolling. 


The Musk-Oreno-- 
under water and surface type. Has a zig-zaging, darting, diving action. 11 colors 


the crisp, snappy days of September—the best an- 
when there's a Fall nip in the air, and a cool 
ters. It's the ideal condition—the time when the big 


bronze-backs and mighty muskies are the “fightingest.” 


pelt ttid END 
QUALITY TACKLE 


hundreds of proven and successful lures 
for Fall game-fishing. 

-Oreno—known as the “greatest fish getting bait made.’ Wob- 

Has a wonderful erratic action. 12 colors 

especially designed for muskie and large pike. Combination 


Casting Spoon—successful in casting in and among weeds Has 
1 fly. Spoon is mounted on extra long shank. 


The Anti-Back-Lash Reel and the Level-Winding Anti-Back- 


Both these reels guaranteed not to back-lash, snarl or tangle. Make 


Send a postal for the ‘‘Days of Real Sport."’ 


the cartoonist. Gives proven and valuable bait casting instruction and an. 


Z)ing hints. Sbows in color our complete line. It's FREE. A postal brings it 


Demand it in 
golden-rod yellow boxes bearing the below trade mark. 


South Bend. Ind. 


SOUTH —_— ta CO. 
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Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 








Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER COLO. 














Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life. 


A DESK-BOOK OF 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL.D, 
Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 
treats the hundred and one questions that 
arise in daily speech and correspondence 

which are not treated ofin the dictionary. 


The New York Times: ‘‘The scope and plan of the 
volume, which is of handy size and alphahetical arrange- 
ment, strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.’ 


12mo, cloth, 240 pages. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 
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Don’t waste precious hours cooking 


TAKE a box of Heinz Varieties to take 
care of the ‘‘eats’’ and spend the glorious 
daylight catching fish and acquiring an 
appetite. 
Why make bread or boil potatoes when 
Heinz Spaghetti is so good? 
Why cook vegetables when Heinz Baked 
Beans are so delicious? 
These are hearty foods, and their prepa- 
ration doesn’t keep a man waiting. 
Just run over this list. Doesn’t it make you hungry? 
Heinz Baked Beans Heinz Spaghetti Heinz Cream Soups 
Heinz Pickles Heinz Peanut Butter Heinz Preserves 


Heinz India Relish Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
Heinz Vinegars Heinz Mustard 


Send for 


list of the Varieties 





Sold by all grocers 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All Heinz goods sold in Can- 
ada are packed in Canada. 











ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That The Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 


When the Light is Poor. 











It isan ABSOLUTE FACT 
at cy That With A KING Patent 

Rew « Rear Sight Having White 

RL 5 Diamond Under _ the 
DRIVER-POINT Notch and Toward the 
: Eye and A KING ‘SPARK 
a POINT"’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight, that Accurate Shots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 











AND LATER Than with 


Buckhorn or Flat Top $1.50 


Send for Catalog “‘O” showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of “‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, CALL BLDG, 


HALF HOUR EARLIER Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 
Any other Combination. ‘““The Gold Bead with a Steel Center”’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“accidentally” remembered that I was 
out of shells. He said, “I'll fix that,” 
and he did. After a little more coaxing 
(I was afraid he would quit) I promised 
to go. The next morning at 3:30 a. m. 
Bill arrived in my back yard loaded 
down with shells, and his enthusiasm 
about 50 per cent over par and par was 
generally plenty. The sky had clouded 
over and looked threatening and it be- 
gan to rain a little. This did not cheer 
us any with ten miles of wet gumbo 
ahead of one small driving horse and 
buggy behind, and two fair-sized bipeds 
with the usual hunting outfit, with live 
decoys included, loaded into said buggy 
would be some load. The shower was 
light, and after we had stored some 
“bacon and” inside of ourselves where 
it would do the most good in the short- 
est space of time, we decided to start. 

We arrived at the swamp before sun- 
rise. I knew just where to put the de- 
coys when the wind was in the north, 
west or any other direction. We waded 
out; I wore waders, Bill thigh boots. 
As soon as decoys were out (the sun 
was not up yet) Bill began to shake. 








CALIFORNIA'S GAME 
SANCTUARIES 


California is assuring a perpetual sup- 
ply of game by setting aside areas where 
no hunting is allowed and where game is 
allowed to breed unmolested. The state 
is responsible for the creation of most of 
them; the federal government for others. 
Certain areas known as game refuges have 
been set aside by legislative enactmeni. 
Others known as stale game preserves 
have been created by the Fish and Game 
Commission after the owner of the prop- 
erty has ceded all hunting privileges to the 
state for a period of not less than ten 
years. The federal government has set 
aside five bird reservations and protects all 
of the wild life within the national parks 
and national monuments. As a consequence 
game is now absolutely protected on nearly 
3,000,000 acres within the State of Cali- 
fornia, an area roughly equivalent to three 
per cent of the total area of the state. 




















I knew the symptoms—Bill wanted to 
move, and said so. I tried to tell him 
that where we stood was the place to 
kill the most ducks, but Bill went, and, 
as usual, as soon as he left, the ducks 
began to come. The first fourteen that 
came in came in ones, twos, threes and 
as high as fours. They all stayed to 
keep me company. I used a Remington 
automatic, Bill a double Lefever. Bill 
was gone about one hour; the wind was 
strong and I could not hear him shoot. 
He was shooting fine, as usual, or bet- 
ter. The last four that came in just 
before Bill got back were blue wings. 
I waited until they were about ready 
to put their feet in the water, then 
started, and dropped them all with five 
shots. When the last one dropped Bil! 
raised up out of the rushes about sev- 
enty-five yards away and said, “By 
gosh, have you been shooting like that 
ever since I left?” I said, “Yes, sir, I 
have, and have proof.” We quit at 1- 
noon. Bill had twenty-two and I—well. 
I had more than Bill—and they were 


| mostly blue wings, a few pintails, gad- 


wells, widgeons and mallards. 

This concluded my last duck hunt 12 
South Dakota for several years, I hope 
never to forget this day—or Bill. He 
was 20 years old, 6 feet 2 inches tail. 
weighed 190 pounds, was a good fellow 
and a good sport; would rather hunt 











ducks than most anything else on eart)). 
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On a Straight overhead shot it often 
seemed to me he could bring them down 
from a little higher distance and more 
often than anyone I ever shot with. 

C. N. OGDEN. 





A Correction 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 289 
of your May, 1920, issue you publish an 
article by Game Warden T. A. Dickson 
of the Yukon Territory concerning a 
case which Mr. Dickson claims to have 
brought before Judge Bell. 

I have been advised by the gold com- 
missioner of the Yukon Territory that 
Magistrate J. L. Bell made a statement 
from the bench respecting this article, 
and I am enclosing a copy of this state- 
ment as published in the White Horse 
Weekly Star of May 21, 1920. 

As is often the case in such matters, 
it would appear that there are two 
sides to this story, and I would think 
it would serve the interests of game 
protection if Judge Bell’s statement 
from the bench were given equal prom- 
inence in your magazine to the article 
by Game Warden Dickson. 

JAMES WHITE, 


Chairman to Advisory Board on Wild Life 
Ontario. Protection 


On Tuesday morning when his wor- 
ship, J. Langlois Bell, ascended the police 
court bench, he said 

“My attention has been drawn to an 
article printed at page 288 of the May 
number of Outdoor Life, a magazine 
published in Denver, Colorado, entitled 
Game Slaughtering in Yukon Territory,’ 
over the signature of T. A. Dickson of 
Kluane. 

“Amongst other statements equally un- 
truthful and misleading T. A. Dickson 
says: ‘I took two witnesses, bearing all 
expenses, to Whitehorse. Had the In- 
dians up before J. L. Bell, who informed 
the Indians that they could kill all the 
game they felt like and do as they saw 
fit,and make use of what they felt like 
and it was nobody’s business; that the 
game belonged to them to do as they 
saw fit with it, and that I as game 
warden, was exceeding my duty as game 
warden and must pay costs of court.’ 

“Under Canadian law fair criticism of 
the courts is permitted; but defamatory 
libel is not. I flatter myself that my 
decisions have not, up to the present, 
brought any disgrace on the Canadian 
judiciary. 

“The facts are: No charge was ever 
laid by T. A. Dickson against any In- 
dians nor white man before me at any 
time. 

“The court records show that on the 
léth of April, 1918, the officer com- 
manding the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police at Whitehorse laid a complaint 
before me against T. A. Dickson charg- 
ing him with the theft of ‘one caribou 
head with antlers valued at $25, and 
one caribou skin valued at $2, the prop- 
erty of Bobby and Jimmy Kane (In- 
dians), and one pair of Indian mitts 
valued at $2.50, the property of Jimmy 
Kane,’ 

“T. A. Dickson consented to be tried 
by me without a jury and pleading ‘Not 
guilty’ to said charge, I did, after having 
summarily tried the said charge and 
finding that Thomas Dickson had taken 
the said chattels from the said Kane 
camp in his quality of game warden 
and with the intention of using same as 
evidence in a proposed prosecution 
against the Kane brothers who are In- 
dians, and being of opinion that the 
taking of said chattels was wrongful, 
as the game ordinance does not apply to 
Yukon Indians, I ordered the _ said 
Thomas Dickson to restore to the said 
Kane brothers the said chattels forth- 
With and I adjudged the said Thomas 
Dickson for his said offense to forfeit 
and pay the sum of $5, being the costs 
neurred in the case. 

T. A. Dickson has appeared before me 
Pei cases during my tenure of 
ice, and in each case has not been 
prosecutor, but on the contrary has 
en the defendant. 

‘Up to this year’s session of the Yukon 


Parliament, Section 28 of the Yukon 
Fame laws has always read: ‘With the 
exception of Section 3 hereof’ (which 


re lates to buffalo or bison and beaver 

v) ‘this ordinance shall not apply to 
Tn jians who are inhabitants of the Yu- 
kon Territory.’ ” 








Game for the .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been 
reading in various outdoor publications 
rather depreciating statements regard- 
ing the .22 caliber rifle as a small game 
killer, One writer says that it is not 
large enough for game unless frogs can 
be classed as such; another says that 
it is only large enough for mice and 
sparrows. Still another says that they 
lack killing power even on rabbits. I 
will venture to say that none of these 
writers ever went out of a beautiful Oc- 
tober afternoon with a .22 rifle still- 
hunting squirrels (without dog) and 
killed a half-dozen squirrels, all nice, 
clean kills thru the head. And until 
they do they have something to learn 
about a class of sport that is as keen 
as most any other rifle shooting. Of 
course it might not be interesting to the 
man who is used to hunting grizzlies, 
bull moose, mountain goats and big- 
horns, but we are not all able to do 
that. 

In squirrel shooting it is a question 
of marksmanship more than the power 
of the rifle. Of course, if a squirrel is 
shot thru the intestines with a .22 and 
there is a knothole handy, the proba- 
bilities are that he would get into it 
before one could get a second shot, and 
die, too, before he ever came out again. 
But the same thing could be said of a 
deer, if he took to knotholes, when shot 
in the same place with a .30-30, Still 
there are probably more deer killed with 
the .30-30 than any other cartridge, or 
at least as many. And a real squirrel 
hunter would blush with shame if caught 
carrying a squirrel shot in such a place. 

I have had no trouble killing jack- 
rabbits with the .22 long rifle cartridge, 
even up to 160 yards, and even in the 
S. & W. heavy frame revolver up to 
seventy yards. 

And, by the way, C. T., you don’t have 
to chip the bullets off of the .22 extra 
long to use in this revolver if you don’t 
want to, as the cartridge is about 1% 
inches long and the cylinder of the .22 
S. & W. heavy frame target revolver is 
about 1144 inches long. 

But we are not going to hold any 
grievances against those that write de- 
preciatingly of our “pea shooters.” Pos- 
sibly some of them do not live in a 
country where there are squirrels. 

It may be like my experience hunting 
prairie chickens in Minnesota a number 
of years ago. I was out with a couple 
of old-time chicken shooters. It was a 
rather cold, misty day the latter part 
of October. The chickens had begun 
to gather in large flocks, were very 
wild and hard to find, and as I came 
down along a small creek where it was 
marshy all kinds of jack snipe began 
to get up. I immediately began to have 
the time of my life and was working 
the pump gun overtime, when one of 
my companions wanted to know what 
in I was doing, and then said when 
there was nothing larger than those 
things to shoot at he would throw his 
gun away. O. F. RUSSELL. 

Wis. 








The Second Post. 


Send me your catalog of tombstones. 
I am going to be in the market for sev- 
eral tombstones this year, and say, 
could you enclose one No. 4 buck shot 
in with the catalog for a sample, as I 
have a rifle that looks to be that size 
and I will send you an order for six 
pounds of round bullets.—From a, per- 
haps tough, customer in Texas. 
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Brings Quick Relief 















SE it daily. Spread 

it over overworked 
muscles with a few 
slaps. Sloan’s penetrates 
without rubbing. Relieves 
pains andaches quickly. 


3 sizes, 35c., 70c. $1.40 


Here’s a Good Tip 
A sponge, a wad of cotton or 
a cloth soaked in Sloan's Lini- 
ment and hung in your tent or 
room willkeep mosquitoes away. 
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Is an Eye protector of the highest class 
made for Motorists, Trap-sheoters, Golfers, 
Tourists and Fishermen. 


Insures clear, comfortable vision and pre- 
vents the discomfort caused by dust, wind, 
glare and flying particles. 


Obtainable everywhere from Opticians, Motor 
Supply and Sporting Goods Establishments. 


We will be pleased to furnish the address af 
your nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 
Dept. J Box 804, Chicago, Ill. 
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Size Weight 
60"°x72" dble. 8 Ibs. 5 oz. 
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72"°x90" dble. 12 lbs. 


KHAKI—CREY—WHITE 
Long Fibred AustralianWool Madein England 
Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed Fast 
Finest Made for Outing Purposes 


ASK, YOUR DEALER 
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10 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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LET’S ALL GO FISHING! 


Pack up your troubles, and leave ’e:in 
at home. But—be sure and pack some 
of Palmer’s floating Grasshoppers and 
Millersin your old kit bag. Say, Boy’s, 

=a they sure fool 
the wise old 
Trout and Bass. 


Try them. 


Millers 40 cents 
each 
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Hoppers 50 cents each 


M. M. PALMER 


Sole Manufacturer 
119 W. Washington St. Pasadena, Cal. 














M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 














FIRST AID KIT 


A Medical and Surgical Outfit with Directions. 
Made for Camp and Trail Emergencies. 
Indispensible for accident or sickness. 

Sent prepaid in U. S. for $5.00. 


DR. C. P. FORDYCE 


Falls City, Nebraska. 

















GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 
By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 


With over one hundred superb color-plates showing the 
male and female birds in their natural haunts. There are 
also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings. 
The book isthe result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and 
descriptive of the game birds. Altho there are thousands of 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is claimed that ‘‘Game Birds'’ is the first to illus- 
trate practically allof them with accurately colored plates. 


THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR &6Cc 
seseseesSend this coupon to Outdoor Life todaytessesee 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please send 
“GAME BIRDS"’ to 
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A Laudable Defense of Oregon’s Fish 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A bone of con- 
tention that always stirs up bitter strife 
at every session of the Oregon legisla- 


ture is the Rogue River fishing bill. 
Rogue River is one of the grandest 


| streams for the angler to be found any- 


| where in the world. 


Nature has been 


| especially kind to Southern Oregon, and 
| one of her most beneficent gifts to hu- 
| manity in this part of the world is the 





| dangerous 


great silver horde of salmon and stcel- 
heads that comes into Rogue River from 
the Pacific during almost every month 
of the year. The steelhead is the king 
of all sport fish. If allowed to follow 
their natural bent, these fish would as- 
cend the river to spawn and would 
propagate millions of young fish in the 
spawning beds of the upper river and 
furnish grand sport, as well as a boun- 
teous food supply, to the thousands of 
people who dwell along the river. 

The Rogue is not what you would 
call a large river, altho over 200 miles 
long, and the run of fish is easily con- 
trolled. At the mouth of the river sits 
a tight little monopoly with a big sal- 
mon cannery. On each side of the river 
for twelve or fourteen miles the land 
is owned by this monopoly and is posted 
with notices warning the public of the 
penalties that will be inflicted upon 
anyone trespassing on these lands who 
is not in the employ of the corporation 
or engaged in fishing for the cannery. 
A standing notice is also published in 
every issue of the local newspaper 
warning everybody off under penalty 
of dire punishment. 

As soon as any session of the legis- 
lature is organized the Rogue River Dill 
is pitched into the ring and the battle 
begins. At the sound of the first guns 
the paid lobbyists of the commercial 
fishing interests rush to the scene, rep- 
resentatives of the Sportsmen’s League 
flock to the capitol and the “third 
house” is formed. The fight becomes 
personal and bitter in the extreme, and 
echoes of the bombardment of oratory 
rumble from one end of the state to the 
other. The leading dailies take it up; 
one of the most influential will have 
articles and editorials branding the 
“silk stockinged” sportsmen a set of 
obstructionists, who are 


| threatening to destroy one of the most 


productive industries of the state; an- 


| other daily asserts that the run of fish 
| in Rogue River is one of nature’s most 
| inestimable gifts to her chosen people 





and should not be controlled by a few 
men who have a strangle hold on the 
river, 

Thousands of people on the upper 
river do not like the idea of paying 
from 25 to 35 cents a pound for Rogue 
River salmon that has been taken from 
the mouth of their river, shipped to the 
wholesale dealer in Portland or Seattle, 
reshipped to the retailer in their own 
town, with all the charges of transpor- 
tation by rail and water for 600 or 700 
miles and the profits of the dealers 
tacked on, when they might take their 
rods, go to the river and enjoy a day’s 
sport and bring home a week’s supply 
of the same fish, in much better con- 
dition than they would get it from the 
local market. Why, they ask, should a 
few men monopolize a natural resource 
that belongs to all the people? 

The Rogue River fish bill is batted 
about the House and Senate all thru the 
session. When all is over, conditions 
are just as they were at the beginning 
and the monopoly sits tight at the mouth 
of the river. Even when a fair and 
equitable measure is passed it is not 
allowed to become a law. “There is 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and lip,” 
and there is a vast difference between 
a measure that is passed by the legis- 
lature and an effective law. Altho the 
people of Southern Oregon have been 
trying for years to secure some law that 
will properly regulate commercial fish- 
ing in Rogue River, only asking that 
the law will give equal rights to every- 
one concerned, commercial fishermen as 
well as sport fishermen, the monopoly 
still sits tight at the mouth and the 
river is steadily depleted of its wonder- 
ful run of fish. Unless sufficient num- 
bers are allowed to reach the spawning 
grounds to propagate, the days of the 
salmon and steelheads are numbered. 
How a fish of any size can get thru the 
barrage of seines, set nets and drift 
nets of all sizes of mesh is a mystery 
to me. 

And so it rests. Thru the careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness of a large pro- 
portion of our people the greed of the 
commercial fishing trust, the squabbles 
of politicians resulting in lack of en- 
forcement of our game laws, the fish, 
game and wild life of our country is 
seriously threatened, and within a few 
years will be gone beyond recall. 

What of the future, brother? 

Oregon. JOE WHARTON. 





El Comina del Rey, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When the 
frosts of winter were settling on most 
every state in the Union, except Cali- 
fornia, I was seated beneath a spread- 


| ing palm and conversing with an aged 


Californian, who was nearing the cen- 
tury milestone of his life. I remarked 
that the Comina del Rey was now a 
paved highway from San Diego to San 
Francisco, and he replied: 


or the King’s Road 


“Si, Sefior. But it really was never 
a king’s road, as no king ever passed 
over it, and when it was first so called 
it was but a system of trails leading 
from one mission to another and from 
one rancho to another. 

“Ah, Sefior! Those were the heavet- 
ly days—when the wild oats grew (0 
the top-shoulders of our horses and t0 
roll in billowy waves in response to the 
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breeze of the Pacific. ‘Twas then this 
world of ours was beautifully flowered 
and peace and contentment reigned! I 
can now imagine seeing the dustcloud 
in the distance indicating the playful 
stampede of wild horses, when the 
timid deer looked down from the hill- 
side with wonderment and the grizzly 
shambled towards a waterhole to wal- 
low and cool his belly, and when the 
antelope circled on the plain of the val- 
ley. 

“Those horses were a straight-shoul- 
dered lot—probably descendants of 
those Cortez had left in Mexico—but 
of little service, and the Indians killed 
and ate them for food. When the Span- 
ish Dons came and picked out their 
tracts of land they imported Arabian 
and Barb stallions and crossed them 
with these native mustangs. 

“Ah, Sefior! That cross produced the 
horse that never quit. We could ride 
them 100 miles from sun to sun. When 
you had rested a night at a rancho and 
your horse appeared jaded, a herd of 
them was driven from a pasture into 
a corral and you were bidden to rope 
your pick for the continuation of your 
journey. Si, Sefior! Those were the 
days of hospitality, gentlemanly urban- 
ity, brave men and fair women! 

“Finally dark days came upon us, 
when Mexico rebelled against Spain, 
and sixty-five soldiers were sent up 
from Mexico that exerted an immoral 


influence over the Indians, and who 
laughed with scorn at the good work 
our padres had done. Mexican crim- 
inals were sentenced to the army, not 
to penitentiaries, and the influence of 
these was bad. 

“When the United States took our 
country we felt hopes of security from 
these criminals, but they were disband- 
ed to follow banditry, thievery and 
drunken depravity, and many of their 
names are registered on the books of 
the state penitentiaries to the shame 
of the better class—the first pioneers 
that once lived in peace and who at- 
tended the schools and services at the 
old missions. 

“Now they are reconstructing those 
old missions, that they may live to the 
memory of their sweet bell chimes— 
their intonations of other days, when 
kospitality, peace and good will reigned 
and dollar-chasing was not a continuous 
performance, and when even the wild 
poppies appeared to silently pray thank- 
fulness to the Supreme Power. 

“But to those old days, when the red- 
skinned native did honest-hearted pen- 
ance in those old missions and sat in 
the shadows of their walls; when the 
vaqueros corraled the milk stock for 
the night, and the sinking sun cast its 
daily ray of blessing on the padres and 
their good work, we say, amigo mio, 
Buenas Noches!” 

Calif. ADDISON M. POWELL. 





The Pony Express of the Days in the Early 50’s 


Chauncey Thomas, care Outdoor Life: 
—I am going to ask you a question 
about the riders of the Pony Express 
who used to carry letters on horseback 
across the plains of the West in the 
00s of last century. How were they 
dressed and equipped, and is Mark 
Twain’s description of them, which I 
have copied from his book, “Roughing 
It,” correct? 

Here is his description of these men, 
just a little abbreviated: 

“The pony rider—the fleet messenger 
who sped across the continent from St. 
Joe to Sacramento, carrying letters, 
nineteen hundred miles in eight days! 
Think of that for perishable horse and 
human flesh and blood to do! The pony 
rider was usually a little bit of a man, 
brimful of spirit and endurance. ; 
He rode a splendid horse that was born 
for a racer and fed and lodged like a 
gentleman. . Both rider and horse 
went ‘flying light.’ The rider’s dress 
was thin and fitted close; he wore a 
‘roundabout’ and a skull-cap, and tucked 
his pantaloons into his boot-tops like a 
race-rider. He carried no arms—he car- 
ried nothing that was not absolutely 
necessary, for even the postage on his 
literary freight was worth five dollars 
a letter. His horse was stripped 
of all unnecessary weight, too. He wore 
a little wafer of a racing saddle and no 
Visible blanket. He wore light shoes, 
or none at all. The little flat mail 
pockets strapped under the _ rider’s 
thighs would each hold the bulk of a 
child’s primer. They held many and 
many an important business chapter and 
hewspaper letter, but these were writ- 
ten on paper as airy and thin as gold 
leaf, nearly, and thus bulk and weight 
were economized. There were about 
eighty pony riders in the saddle all the 
time, night and day, stretching in a 
long, seattering procession from Mis- 
Ssouri to California; forty flying east- 
ward and forty towards the West, and 
among them making 400 gallant horses 





earn a stirring livelihood and see a 
great deal of scenery every day in the 
year.” 

I am asking you about this matter 
because I once saw in an advertisement 
a picture of a pony rider, evidently 
drawn from the artist’s imagination, 
equipped with broad sombrero hat, big 
riding boots, heavy saddle and revolver. 

HENRY WALTER FRY. 

New York. 

In answer to Mr. Fry’s letter:—The 
bald truth compels me to remark that 
Mark Twain was having a dream. The 
Pony Express riders rode what horses 
they could get, and often a mule, if 
nothing better was at hand. Of course, 
the idea was to have a fine string of 
animals reaching across the continent, 
but as the owners of the line knew it 
was to last only a short time, till we 
could drive the gold spike where the 
rails kissed, they did not invest any 
more coin than they had to. All kinds 
of men rode the line, from Buffalo Bill, 
a strapping six-footer weighing about 
200 pounds, down to the more or jess 
imaginary rider Mark describes. Bill 
Hickox was a rider for a while, too, I 
believe. AS long as the line lasted, less 
than two years as a whole, but longer 
in its branches from the railroad that 
was coming, often five to ten miles a 
day, it was a picturesque affair and ex- 
ceedingly effective. My father, as edi- 
tor of the old Rocky Mountain News in 
Denver before the rails got there, has 
handled news copy with the dried blood 
of the carrier on it; simply ran over 
it rapidly, penciled the printer’s direc- 
tions on the “take,” and so it went to 
the hand-cases, tissue paper, blood- 
stains and all. My uncle, Charles Sum- 
ner, rode the Pony Express from Den- 
ver to Golden, Colo., and his chum, with 
whom he crossed the plains, took the 
sack on to Georgetown. I think that if 
we were to dig around in the family 
relics that the women folks have buried 
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because theircorrect taper produces the proper 
action and balance and the necessary power to 
cast a long line with ease and accuracy 
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DENVER, COLORADO 


Don’ t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific in- 
vention, the wonderful new 
discovery that relieves rup- 
ture will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
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(2 HAVE You A BIRD DOG ?---- 


THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM !S UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
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A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, or if so, 
‘ is hard mouthed, 

sl unsteady to point 
or shot, ehases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
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in sundry trunks, etc., that one might 
rake out a Pony Express letter or two. 

However, be all this as it may, I can 
assure Mr. Fry that good old Mark 
Twain was romancing a little—as fic- 
tion sells better than historical facts 
and he probably needed the money— 
and that the Pony Express rider’s idea 
was to get the mail thru, regardless ot 
the how of it—horseback, muleback, or 
afoot, just so it kept going. Things 
were changing rapidly and we did not 
have many things on the frontier in 
those days, so we used what we had, 
just so we got it done. “Reddy and dun” 
were the two favorite western colors; 
big hats, prancing steeds, chaps and 
cowgirls with flying hair came in with 
the movies. I never saw any of them 
on the old frontier. We were too busy 
plowing, and staking out corner lots in 
Prairietown to unload on the tender- 
foots. Mark’s account is good reading, 
but it “ain’t” true.—C. T. 


Bull Snakes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just 
read an item extolling the virtues of 
bull snakes. It went on to say that 
bull snakes destroyed pocket gophers in 
great numbers, and at present high-price 
levels every bull snake was worth $10 
to $15 to any farm that was fortunate 
enough to be honored with the presence 
of these reptiles. It also stated they 
are harmless. 

Great Scot! Whenever I read any- 
thing like the above it sure makes me 
“see red.” The fact is, bull snakes are 
the most ruthless villains that were ever 
created. It is true, they destroy pocket 
gophers, and it is also true they destroy 
every other living thing they can gulp 
down their necks, 

After life-long experiences and care- 
ful observation, I am fully convinced 
that bull snakes destroy more of our 
game birds by eating their eggs and 
young than all other causes combined, 
hunters and guns included. It is well 
know that our bob-white quail, prairie 
ehickens, ruffed grouse, plover, doves, 
meadow lark and many others of our 
useful birds all build their nests on the 
ground, and here is where the harm- 
less (?) bull snake gets in his hellish 
work. He keeps up a persistent search. 
both day and night, for the nests of 
these birds, and where there are any 
snakes very few escape. And that is 
not all. Here in Kansas they work the 
hedges for bird nests and they destroy 
thousands of our much-loved songbirds 
by eating their eggs and young. 

It is not generally known, but it is a 
fact that a bull snake will climb to the 
topmost branches of our tallest hedges 
to get to a bird nest, and will eat all 
the eggs and young birds they find. 

Many times during my life I have 
watched quails’ nests in the hope of 
catching them in the act of hatching. 
but I have never succeeded. However. 
I was always happy when I found 4 
nest full of eggshells and knew the little 
fellows had gotten away safe. But quite 
often I found an empty nest—nothing 
disturbed and no eggshells in sight. 
When this occurred I always knew 4 
bull snake had been there. Skunks and 
’possums will destroy quails’ nests, but 
when they do they invariably muss 
things up; but not so with a snake. 

Just to show that I know what I am 
talking about I will cite two or three 
instances that came under my observ- 
tion in the past three weeks. A few 
days ago I was out working with the 
bees, when about 100 yards away I saw 
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a pair of brown thrashers darting in 
and out of the hedge, uttering terrified 
cries, I knew they were having serious 
trouble and I also correctly surmised 
what it was, so I hurried to their as- 
sistance as fast as possible. But I was 
too late. There in the hedge about five 
feet from the ground was their nest, 
and around this nest coiled a big, ugly 
bull snake. He had devoured three of 
the birds that were nearly large enough 
to fly, and was in the act of finishing 
the fourth one. When he saw me he 
darted up into the top of the hedge out 
of my reach, and I had to chase him 
pack and forth along that hedge for 100 
yards or more. He could actually glide 
thru that hedge ten feet from the 
ground faster than I could walk. But 
you may be sure I stayed with him un- 
til I put a crimp in his old neck. 

Then, about two weeks ago, I was 
coming in from the field from my work 
when I saw a big, loathsome bull snake 
lying beside the road just in the edge 
of the wheat. I dispatched him at once 
with the hedge knife I had in my hand. 
I noticed some rabbit fur near where 
he was lying. On a closer examination. 
I found it was where a mother rabbit 
had had her nest, but it was empty. 
This accounted for this harmless (?) 
snake’s presence. When I cut him open 
I found five little newly born cotton- 
tails inside of him. 

I could go on and tell of many other 
times when I caught these sneaking pi- 
rates red-handed robbing birds’ nests. 
I never fail to kill them on sight and 
nearly always cut them open, and dur- 
ing bird nesting season I almost in- 
variably find them full of young birds 
or birds’ eggs. But never once have I 
found a pocket gopher. 

Kan. WM. WHITBY. 


Don’t Shoot 


—Unless you have a hunter’s license. 
One dollar, of your county clerk. 

—On occupied land without the consent 
of the owner. 

—Before the season opens nor after it 
closes, 

—Earlier than one hour before sunrise 
nor later than one hour after sunset. 

—Birds while sitting on the ground or 
water. It is unlawful and unsports- 
manlike, Give the birds a chance. 

—More than the legal limit in any one 
day, nor that many if you cannot use 
them. 

—The farmer’s poultry or stock. He 
will then not have to post his land 
against you. 

—Yourself or your companion, nor un- 
til you know exactly what you are 
shooting at. 

—Quail, except from December ist to 
10th and not over ten in any one day. 

—Prairie chickens nor pheasants, The 
latter are an imported bird, and the 
former on the verge of extermination. 
Both are absolutely protected by our 
law, 

—At stray cats to frighten them. Shoot 
to kill. They destroy more birds than 
any other animal. 

—Along a public road. It is unlawful 
and very dangerous. 

—The game warden. He is only doing 
his duty. ALVA CLAPP, 

Kansas Game Warden. 











Wanted—A nice gentleman to take | 
care of a perfect lady’s horse that can | 
Speak German. Telephone Hinsdale 205. | 
—From the Hinsdale Times. 


| KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 
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insurance 
corrosion he can buy. 


Rust 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment 
free from rust—it quickly dissolves the residue of all 
powders. A perfect lubricant. 2-oz. bottle, 25c; 
6-0z. can, 55e. By mail, 10c extra. 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not to 
injure bore. Exceedingly durable. Will keep your gun 
clean and prolong its life. 85e. State gauge wanted 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Deita Ave. Gladstone, Mich. i 


Ropes 


When saturated with oil they prevent rusting or pitting—perfect 
protection for any gun. One oiling lasts for years. 
rifles, 55¢e; for revolvers, 25c. State gauge or caliber wanted. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod, for it can be packed in a small space 
and when screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece 
rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. 
tions, with two steel joints, steel swivel at its end. 
May be had in brass or steel, 26, 30 and 34 inches 
long, $1.10. Give calibre and length desired. 


‘or shotguns or 


Three brass sec- 
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+= Cleaning Implements 
“~ KeepYour Gun Right 


The clean gun is a sure gun—one 
that will last for years. Marble’s 
Cleaning Implements are need- 
ed by every gun owner—the best 
against destruction by rust and 
Most dealers have 
Marble’s Equipment—f you can’t get what you 
Send for the Marble’s catalog. 


_ Marble’s Line also includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Clean- 
ing Rods, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Com- 
passes, Fish Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and Recoil Pads. 


Rifle Cleaner quail 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder 
Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally bent spring, 
tempered-steel wire—may be attached to any standard rod. 55c. Statecaliber wanted. 


Anti- 
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NO CATALOGS 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
REPAIRING 


PAUL E. STEUCK Ai’xiea"s 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 

681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Pleasure and Profits of 


The trapping and raw fur industry 
is of far more importance than gen- 
erally known or believed. Trapping 
as a sport has not been so well known 
or so much enjoyed as hunting and 
fishing, altho the unusually high 
prices paid for raw furs the past sea- 
son, revealed to many for the first 
time something of the pleasure and 
profits of the industry. 

Furs are not only a fashionable ar- 
ticle for wear, but in Northern lati- 
tudes are much used for robes. Team- 
sters, users of automobiles, and others 
who must be out of doors, find furs 
a necessity. Furs have been an ar- 
ticle of wear for hundreds of years, 
to which add the use from necessity, 





the Trapping Industry 


square mile, which would make the 
total $14,980,000. Think of it, nearly 
fifteen million dollars. 

When best wolf pelts bring $20, 
mink $20, marten $60, cross fox $60, 
red fox $25, grey fox $5, skunk, black, 
$&; long stripe $5, coon $12, weasel 

2, opossum $2.75, muskrat $4, 
beaver $40, otter $30, wild cat $5, it 
really looks as tho the average value 
of $7 per square mile is much too 
low. Of course there were many lo- 
calities where the catch last season 
sold for $25 and up to $100 per 
square mile and some much more. On 
the other hand, there are localities 
where there are no furs whatever. 

There are several firms engagd in 
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PART OF CATCH OF 
with increased population; the day of 
low raw fur prices is, no doubt, for- 
ever past. 

States west of the Mississippi River 
comprise in round numbers 2,140,000 
square miles. With the exception of 
a few thousand square miles, within 
city limits and national parks, hunt- 
ing and trapping of fur animals is be- 
ing done for their furs, in season, to 
a greater or less extent. What other 
industry is there that is so general 
from the Mississippi River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean and from Mexico to Can- 
ada? None. Fruit does well in 
parts, likewise grains, but the trapper 
“reaps his harvest’? everywhere. 

Figuring the average catch, for a 
number of years, at only $5 a square 
mile, the total would be $10,700,000. 
This estimate is no doubt much too 
low when furs sold as high as they 
did last season—November, 1919, to 
April, 1920. Some think that the 
value of the catch west of the Missis- 
sippi River last season was $7 per 


BEN AMMON AND FRIEND, 


NEBRASKA, WINTER 1918. 


manufacturing game traps for catching 
fur animals. One of these has been 
in business for about seventy years 
and employs hundreds of men thruout 
the year. The various manufacturers 
inake in sizes ranging from those 
suitable to the smallest fur animal to 
the grizzly bear. The smallest size, 
adapted to catching weasel, muskrat, 
nink, marten, skunk and opossum, 
are turned out by the millions. Think 
of it, millions every year. Those of 
larger sizes, suitable for coon, fox and 
wild cat, are, of course, made and sold 
in less numbers. A large trap, known 
as the wolf trap, is sold in much 
larger numbers than generally known, 
nearly all of which are used west of 
the Mississippi River. A still larger 
size, for the common black bear, is 
much used by ranchers, prospectors 
ard trappers of the West. 


How many steel traps do you sup- 
pose there are in the states west of 
the Mississippi? While no one has 
counted them recently (if so he has 


not as yet reported the number) there 
are few homes in the country but that 
have more or less. A look in the 
wagon shed, or some other building, 
will show one or two up to several 
dozen. If only one-half of the homes 
have any and the average is one 
dozen, total will be something like 
two million dozen or twenty-four mil- 
lion steel traps. 


Thousands and thousands of traps 
are broken, lost and stolen every year. 
To replace these is no small item, to 
which add sales for beginners and 
those who wish to increase their sup- 
ply and probably 250,000 dozen— 
3,000,000 traps—have been sold each 
year, during recent years at least, in 
this territory. The majority of these 
sales are sizes suitable for mink, 
marten, muskrat, skunk and civet, yet 
far more of the larger sizes, especial- 
ly wolf traps, find sale here. This is 
easily explained, for practically all of 
the wolves of the United States, with 
the exception of Northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan, are found west of the 
Mississippi River. Since several states 
have greatly shortened and some pro- 
hibited entirely beaver and otter trap- 
ping, sales of traps suitable for 
catching these animals is not so large, 
yet greater than in any other part of 
the United States. 


New models and improved traps are 
constantly being brought out and in- 
clude stop-thief traps, tree traps, 
jump, kangaroo, triple clutch, sabo, 
two trigger. The two last named are 
so constructed that the catch is usual- 
ly killed. Of the old style smallest 
size, of most makes, are for barn rats 
and weasel, but will hold larger ani- 
mals. Next size will hold most fur 
bearers smaller than fox. The Blake 
& Lamb was the first made of the 
short or under spring, but now others 
of somewhat similar design are on the 
market. Hawley & Norton, a very 
geod trap, is no longer for sale in the 
United States, and the Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox is no longer made, I believe. 
Trappers seem to be pretty ingenious 
as numerous new designs have been 
sent me to pass upon, some of which 
appear pretty practical, but as there 
are so many now upon the market it 
hardly seems that any trapper will be 
able to bring out one that can be made 
cheap enough to compete with those 
now being made and upon the market. 


Nearly all hardware and _ general 
stores handle steel traps. In fact, un- 
til recent years practically all traps 
were sold by such stores. Some years 
ago one or two raw fur dealers began 
to send out a catalog of hunters’ and 
trappers’ supplies, and their sales 
were so good that other dealers were 
not long in following. Last season 
there were more than a dozen raw fur 
dealers that issued and mailed such 
catalogs, some of the largest ones 
sending several hundred thousand. It 
is doubtful if there is a rancher, farm- 
er or trapper, active or prospective, 
but that gets one or more of these 
catalogs each fall—about October. 
Evidently trappers buy most of their 
supplies from such, for those that first 
issued still continue to send out each 
fall. 

Not only steel traps, but other ar- 
ticles used by trappers are included, 
ranging from knives to hatchets, guns, 
tents, etc. 

Patent steel fur stretchers are now 
manufactured and for sale. Numer- 
ous scents advertised to attract fur 
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animals are now prepared and sold. 
The total number of boxes, bottles, 
cans of the various ‘‘lures” that are 
sold I do not know, but from pretty 
good authority it is upwards of $150,- 
000 yearly. The writer and Mr. Bur- 
pank of Maine were among the first 
to put a prepared scent upon the 
market. The writer discontinued it 
years ago, largely owing to pressure 
of other’ business, but Mr. Burbank 
still manufactures as well as many 
others who are mostly located in the 
Central West. 

A combination rifle and shotgun 
was brought out several years ago 
which found favor with trappers. 
Another far-seeing man brought out 
a trap for catching fur animals alive 
and uninjured. It was somewhat 
along the common box trap order, but 
largely made of wire. The trap so 
far as I know, has never been adver- 
tised much or its sale pushed. Now 
that fur raising is becoming of much 
importance, a trap of this kind will, 
no doubt, have considerable sale. 

The professional trappers, located 
in various parts of the Rocky and Cas- 
cade Mountains, as well as other 
ranges, more ranchers and members 
of their families are trapping than 
ever before, so that it is only natural 
to suppose that the total catch should 
be greater. Last fall a rancher in 
Western Colorado, knowing that furs 
were going to be high, bought three 
dozen traps, mostly small sizes. He 
had never trapped before, yet in two 
months he caught more than $200 
worth of fur, principally skunk and 
muskrat. Another man, who came 
from Pennsylvania, where he had 
caught several foxes, before locating 
in Northeast Wyoming, but had not 
trapped any since going West, bought 
a dozen wolf traps last October. His 
fox trapping experience must have 
been of some value, for during No- 
vember, December, January and Feb- 
ruary he caught eighteen wolves and 
three fox. He received $285 for the 
twenty-one pelts. 

Scores of inexperienced trappers last 
season, in the states bordering on the 
Mississippi River, made catches dur- 
ing the season that brought them 
$100 and more. The furs were skunk, 
civet, coon, opossum and muskrat 
mostly, which are not as hard to catch 
as fox and wolf. A few weeks ago I 
saw a letter from a party in California 
who caught 256 coyotes—prairie 
wolves—last season. The catch was 
made pretty well to the south so that 
they perhaps were not worth $4 av- 
erage, as no doubt some were caught 
when not very well furred. 

In the mountain ranges of Western 
Montana, Northern Idaho as well as 
elsewhere last spring the experienced 
trappers came out with some good 
catches of marten. In the high moun- 
tain ranges and the extreme North 
some silver and cross fox are caught, 
but the greatest value is in the skunk 
and coyote, yet muskrat and mink are 
not far behind. Coon and opossum 
are by far the most plentiful in Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma, 
yet found in considerable numbers 
horth into Kansas and Missouri. 


A. R. H. 
Quantities and Values of 
Raw Furs 


Few realize the importance of the 
Taw fur industry. The value of the 


catch for the season of 1919-1920, 
owing to the very high prices, was the 
greatest ever known. There are no 
complete’ statistics showing what 
hunters and trappers received for furs 
last season, but those best posted 
think that it was around $50,000,000 
for North America. The value of the 
Canadian catch was probably $10,- 
000,000, leaving $40,000,000 to Unit- 
ed States fur catchers. 

No doubt trappers and many others 
are interested in the number of each 
kind of fur-bearer that went to make 
up the $50,000,000. The exact fig- 
ures are not available for many raw 
furs are sold to dealers and manufac- 
turers direct, but the combined offer- 
ings at the St. Louis, New York and 
Lendon, April and May sales were as 
follows: 

Badger, 23,850; bear, 4,085; beaver, 


30,700; civet cat, 369,000; house cat, 
90,300; ringtail cat, 19,400; wild cat, 
33.300; ermine, 518,000; fisher. 
2,730; fox, cross, 3,345; fox, grey, 


62,800; fox, kitt, 4,200; fox, red, 186,- 
900; fox, silver, 2,365; fox, white, 
23,000; lynx, 3,600; ma ‘en, 22,250; 
mink, 262,400; muskrat, 2,062,000; 
opossum, 1,779,000; otter, 10,600; 
raccoon, 325,300; skunk, 1,649,000; 
wolf, 164,500; wolverine, 570. 

Sales are held three times each year. 
The totals are unusually large, owing 
to the fact that many furs have been 
carried from one sale to the next. 
Much buying has also been of the 
speculative kind, one dealer buying 
from another, and the goods did not 
reach the manufacturer. 

The yearly catch of muskrat is 
more than double that of skunk, yet 
the total offering of muskrat at the 
spring sales was only 2,062,000, 
against 1,649,000 skunk, the largest 
ever known. The reason that the 
number of skunk was so large is that 
few have been sold to manufacturers 
and used in comparison with musk- 
rat. 

The great quantity of skunk offered 
does not mean that the catch last sea- 
son was the greatest ever known, but 
rather that hundreds of thousands of 
skins have been held by the owners 
and carried from previous sales. 
Skunk last season, comparatively to 
its real worth, did not sell as high as 
many other furs. 

Of course some of the various furs 
mentioned were caught in Canada, 
but the number is probably much less 
than is generally thought. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, at their spring 
sale in London, sold the following: 
Bear, 1,100; beaver, 12,500; fisher, 
1,100; fox, silver, 55; fox, cross, 200; 
fox, red, 1,400; fox, white, 11,500; 
lynx, 500; marten, 3,400; mink, 9,- 
000; muskrat, 110,000; otter, 1,000; 
raccoon, 2,400; skunk, 1,500; wolf, 
1,600; wolverine, 150; ermine, 24,000. 


This company holds sales’ three 
tinies each year, where their entire 
collection is sold. ‘They have hun- 


dreds of trading posts thruout Canada 
but, of course, have much opposition, 
yet the figures go to show that this 
old and firmly-established corpora- 
tions handles only a very small per 
cent of the total catch of North Amer- 
ica’s raw fur catch. It is the ‘‘free 
traders” in Canada and dealers in the 
United States that secure most of the 
furs from the trappers, who later sell 
to manufacturers or at auction. 
A. R. H. 
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Big Game “ 
Hunters 


Before making that trip to 

the far northwest for Moose, 
Caribou, Sheep, Mountain Goats 

or Bear, consider whom you will 
have mount your invaluable 
trophies. 

Our catalogue showing prize speci- 
mens re-created true to life will im- 
press you with what a lifetime de- 
voted to taxidermy can attain. 


FIELD GUIDE & FREE 


BIG GAME BOOK 
Contains records of North American 
Big Game. Its 32 pages, richly illus- 
trated, will charm and convince you. 
Shows beautiful Game Heads and Rugs for sale to 
realistically decorate your home, den or office. 

Write Us Today. 


JONAS BROS. , ixorvinuexs 


1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 








Dale Bumstead, with E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours and 
Company, writes: 


Prof. Stainsky 


“The collection of Stainsky 
trophies which I have at the 
house are attracting a great deal 
of attention. Your work is cer- 
tainly excellent, and I doubt if 
I will find any one in the East 
here who will be able to do as 
well. We hope to secure caribou 
for the collection next, and will 
certainly ship them to you for 
mounting.’’ 


Yours very sincerely, 
DALE BUMSTEAD 


Medals awarded at 
Paris, Chicago and St, 
Louis World Fairs, 


Write for prices. 
Established 1874 


| Stainshy Fur & Taxidermy Company 


Colorado Springs, Colorado. 








Expert 


TAXiDERMIST & FURRIER 


M. R. MOHR 


Spokane, Wash. 2 Bernard St. S. 
We do only A. 1. Work 
















STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 








best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 
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The Modern Revolver Shooters’ Requirements 
Ashley A. Haines. 


As many of the readers of Outdoor 
Life may know, most of my revolver 
shooting (and that has been precious 
little for several years) has been with 
single-action revolvers or with double- 
action arms used as single-action wea- 
pons. This has not been due to my 
believing that good double-action work 
could not be done when the arm might 
be used as a self-cocking weapon, for 
years ago I dabbled enough in the use 
of the double-action revolvers, which in- 
cluded practically every model and cali- 
ber made by our two best makers—the 
Colt and S. & W. people—to know from 
personal experience that good shooting 
was possible with such arms used as 
self-cockers. But it required practice, 
and, undoubtedly, more of it before one 
could get good scores than when using 
as single-action, but after plenty of 
practice the desired results were usually 
obtained. 

The double-action revolver is often 
spoken of when the arm is manipulated 
solely by the trigger as grinding out 
double-action fire. This is wrong. When 
so used the revolver is used as a self- 
cocking arm. When thumb-cocked and 
fired by a sHight pull of the trigger the 
arm is being used as a single-action 
weapon. The arm is a double-action 
simply due to its being so constructed 
that it may be used as a self-cocking 
weapon, when desired, or as a single- 
action weapon as the shooter may pre- 
fer. Using as a self-cocking arm and 
calling it double-action work is entirely 
improper. Also, I might state that to 
speak of the hammerless Smith & Wes- 
son revolvers as double-action weapons, 
as many do, is also wrong, as they, 
strictly speaking, are nothing but self- 
cocking arms with concealed hammers. 
In a sense, they are single-action re- 
volvers, as they can be manipulated in 
but a single way—by pulling the trig- 
gers once for each shot, 

The single-action revolver is so called 
due to its being adapted to but a single 
type of manipulation—that is, being 
necessary to cock each time the arm is 
fired. In speaking of the single-action 
now, remember, as being adapted for but 
one kind of manipulation, we bar all 
trick methods, such as trigger held back 
or removed and hammer allowed to slip 
from under thumb, “fanning,” etc., and 
consider the types under discussion as 
they originally were intended to be used. 

If I were to suggest any change in 
the self-cocking feature of the best of 
our double-action revolvers which, in 
my opinion, would improve them when 


used as self-cocking arms where delib- 
erate or semi-deliberate fire was the 
method employed, I should suggest al- 
terations resulting in a much easier 
trigger pull when revolver was used as 
a self-cocker and also arranged to per- 
mit a deliberate aim being taken, when 
desired, as for fine target work, as can 
be done when using the S. & W. ham- 
merless revolvers, which are so con- 
structed that one can quickly pull trig- 
ger nearly to its rearmost position, hold 
at that point as long as desired while 
“pulling a bead,” after which a slight 
additional pressure will fire the arm. 

To suggest improving the self-cocking 
features of the side-swing Colt or S. & 
W. arms, to me, would seem to be ab- 
surd—I mean so far as increasing their 
reliability in any way, for they are as 
simple and strong and sure as it is pos- 
sible to produce, but I have for a long 
time been of the opinion that the self- 
cocking pull could be reduced and a 
change made permitting deliberate aim 
and practically same pull when the 
final pressure was applied as is the case 
when using the single-action revolvers 
or the double-action arms when using 
them as single-action weapons. 

I am aware of the fact that by filing 
mainsprings, ete., one can produce an 
arm which will work easier, Also I 
remember where one noted revolver shot 
has been quoted as advocating reducing 
strength of mainspring until about one 
miss-fire will result out of twenty shots. 
None of such alterations for A, A. H. 
If, however, the makers can turn out 
revolvers with easier self-cocking pulls 
than some of the arms now offered, 
and such arms will prove sure fire, why, 
then, let’s have them by all means. 

I have handled some of the clumsily 
constructed foreign-made revolvers 
which, tho appealing to me in no other 
way, certainly did have very short, light 
and smooth self-cocking pulls. Now, if 
they were sure fire, such short, smooth, 
easy, self-cocking pulls would prove su- 
perior to some of our American-made 
double-action arms, which, we must ad- 
mit, often work rather stiffly as self- 
cockers. 

From what I can learn, some of the 
rapid-fire specialists have the springs 
reduced until the arms work much 
smoother and easier than when they 
left the factories, but I very much pre- 
fer to leave all arms of my own strictly 
alone, except as I may find necessary 
to reduce trigger pulls or alter sights 
to suit my probably peculiar require- 
ments. Certainly A. A. H, never files 


mainsprings late years, nor loosens a 
screw in any of his shooting irons, ex- 
cept when absolutely necessary. New 
arms may, and often do, work rough, 
but it is but a short time until most of 
them will work smoothly enough to suit 
me, so I seldom worry about these mat- 
ters in recent years. I have more seri- 
ous things to occupy my attention. But 
if the makers of the modern double- 
action revolvers are out to produce the 
easiest, smoothest and most desirable 
double-action revolver for rapid-fire 
when arm is to be used as a Self-cocking 
arm, I sincerely believe they can pro- 
duce one easier of manipulation than 
anything now offered. So far as I am 
concerned, the present S. & W. and Colt 
side-swing revolvers are all that I could 
desire in double-action arms, as the lit- 
tle shooting I do is of the single-action 
sort, and when used as single-action 
arms an easier self-cocking pull is of no 
importance whatever for me. But for 
the rapid-fire shot a lighter self-cocking 
pull is of greatest value, provided it is 
net obtained at the risk of an occasional 
misfire, 

I have mentioned the feature of the 
S. & W. hammerless revolvers which 
permitted quickly pulling trigger to its 
almost rearmost position, holding 4s 
long at that point as desired while aim- 
ing, and the slight additional pull which 
would fire the weapon. As I have it 
in my mind, the same results can be 
obtained in the side-swing Colt and S. 
& W. revolvers without any added com- 
plication whatever, as I believe a slight 
depression near the point of the strut 
where point of trigger bears just before 
the hammer falls following the fina! 
pressure on the trigger would produce 
practically same results, so far as trig- 
ger pull is concerned, as in the S. & W. 
hammerless, and while this, in my opin- 
ion, would produce a very desirable fea- 
ture for the man who might at any time 
desire to do fine, deliberate shooting. 
it would in no way detract from the re- 
volver’s efficiency when it might be de 
sired to do the most rapid-fire work. 

It’s been years since I shot a Smith 
& Wesson hammerless revolver, so !t 
will be understood that any statement 
I now may make will not be based 0? 
recent findings; but from past exper! 
ence with those arms I believe I would 
be perfectly safe in stating that anyone 
who has used them will agree with me 
that good, close grouping can be done 
with them when used for deliberate fire. 
and that no arm used as a self-cocker 
excels them at rapid fire when rapid 
fire is essential. 

Now if I am right here, and I believe ! 
am, why not add the feature they po* 
sess to the side-swing revolvers, elim!0- 
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ate the hammer spur, alter frame to 
cover hammer as in the strictly hammer- 
less revolver, and produce an arm prac- 
tically equal in every way to the best of 
the side-swing revolvers of today, and 
with some advantages over those excel- 
lent arms. First, the arm would be 
minus a hammer spur and all possible 
prospects of arm catching in clothing, 
scabbard, ete., on being hurriedly drawn, 
would be reduced to the minimum. For 
rapid fire as a self-cocker it would be 
equal to anything we now have, and if 
trigger pull were reduced, as I believe it 
could be, it would be superior. When 
used at deliberate fire, it, in the hands 
of the shooter who had learned it thor- 
vly, would, in my opinion, equal the best 
of our present revolvers when facing the 
target. When using this arm at deliber- 
ate aimed fire, the trigger pull would re- 
semble somewhat the double pull of the 
Lee straight pull and new Savage .250- 
3000 bolt action rifles, and many other 
arms of these types in that there would 
be considerable slack taken up before 
the final pressure was made which 
would fire the shot. 

As I have mentioned many times, the 
single-action revolver for me for prac- 
tically all work I should put a revolver 
to, and while I would undoubtedly find 
considerable use for the arm I am sug- 
gesting, if such an arm should be pro- 
duced, I feel perfectly certain that such 
rapid fire specialists as McCutcheon, 
McGivern, Topperwein, Hardy and oth- 
ers would be quick to fall in love with 
this arm and from the start produce 
targets at all kinds of fire of the high- 
est order. 

The Colt and S. & W. people can, at 
slight expense, alter any of their side- 
swing revolvers to meet the specifica- 
tions laid down above. First the frame 
would be slightly higher where ham- 
mer spur now swings to cover the ham- 
mer, Shorn of its spur, which, like the 
S. & W. hammerless revolver, would 
work inside the frame and be concealed 
at all times. The strut would have the 
depression near its point, mentioned 
previously, and, if a suggestion would 
meet with favor, the self-cocking pull 
would be very easy and smooth but no 
springs would be reduced to such an 
extent as to make misfires possible. 
Altered as suggested, it would mean a 
new frame, a spurless hammer and a 
strut with depression as noted. No 
change or alteration that I could sug- 
gest would result in a more perfect 
mechanism than now used by the two 
makers under fire, but the suggested 
changes would, I believe, produce a 
mighty fine hammerless revolver better 
Suited for at least some of the experts 
of today than as now made. 

There are many things I would do if 
conditions would permit. One would be 
to take a .88 Colt New Army and .38 S. 
& W. Special and work over my way 
Just to see how near it would fill the 
requirements of the shooters I have had 
In mind, This, as I see it, would be 
easy of accomplishment tho the worked- 
over revolvers would not resemble in 
every respect the arm the factory would 
turn out if producing new frames to 
contain the old mechanism, First I 
Should remove the hammer spurs and 
a8 much of the upper part of the ham- 
mers as possible so as to have frame at 
that point as low as it could be after a 
cover had been made to fit over the 
Spurless hammer. This shield, or cover, 
would be very closely fitted around and 
over the hammer, and to the average 
observer would appear to have been so 
made at the factory. This cover would, 
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to all appearances, be a part of the 
solid frame and be practically dust and 
water proof. It would be attached to 
frame by screws. The frame at this 
point would be somewhat deeper than 
would be the case if revolver were spe- 
cially designed, as I believe an arm of 
this type could be made somewhat low- 
er, and consequently a few ounces 
lighter, if designed with hammer piv- 
oted to swing down more from the start 
than the ones I have had in mind for 
remodelling. But such a remodelled re- 
volver would be more than interesting 
for experimental purposes but is one 
which A, A. H. is likely never to see. 
But I should like to see such an arm in 
the hands of the rapid-fire specialists 
I have mentioned. This double-action 
revolver is being used so much for rapid 
fire that I cannot but believe that the 
time may not be far distant when we 
shall see strictly hammerless revolvers 
for belt purposes quite generally in use. 
But if they are ever made, and made as 
I should suggest, they will have no grip 
safety, nor any other kind of safety, for 
if a double-action revolver requires no 
safety, why a hammerless? I can easily 
understand how a hammerless, or dou- 
ble-action revolver can be accidentally 
fired on being withdrawn from pocket 
or holster IF the revolver is allowed to 
catch against something, and the would- 
be shooter pulls hard enough on the 
trigger, but for the practical shooter, 
the man who has just ordinary intelli- 
gence, which means a man who knows 
just a wee bit concerning firearms and 
their use, the grip safety or any other 
kind of safety is, in my opinion, but an 
added and unnecessary complication. 


I dislike to be too positive concern- 
ing many things of which I write as 
others may hold to different opinions 
which might get A. A. H. in a tight cor- 
ner and all sorts of trouble follow. And 
said A. A. H. is a peaceable sort of crit- 
ter and would do anything in the world 
to steer himself around trouble of any 
kind. But right here he may be get- 
ting close to the breakers, for he is 
about to say things with which some 
may not agree. Some of the things he 
has in mind are about as follows: 

I have intimated that the hammer- 
less revolver requires a grip safety no 
more than the double-action revolvers. 
I believe I am right. I will now go.a 
step farther and say that, in my opinion, 
neither type required a safety. As I have 
mentioned above, there is but one way 
the hammerless revolver without safety, 
or the double-action revolver, can be ac- 
cidentally fired by manipulating arm by 
pulling the trigger. The revolver must 
be hung up against something solid and 
& very vigorous pull on the trigger 
made. Place the hammerless S. & W. 
in the hands of a child just strong 
enough to pull the trigger which would 
fire the arm and a double-action of 
same make and caliber in another 
child’s hand of same strength, and one 
becomes just as dangerous to either of 
the children as the other. In making 
this illustration, remember, I have in 
mind the manipulation of the double- 
action revolver by pulling the trigger as 
a self-cocking arm, same as the ham- 
merless would have, to be fired. For a 
child, or a man, either, for that matter, 
to fire either of these arms in the usual 
way, the stocks of each has to be 
gripped. This brings pressure of back 
part of stock against palm of the hand 
as trigger is drawn to the rear, Nei- 
ther type can be fired in any other way 
when held in the hand. Its true that a 
slight pressure is required against the 


safety on the hammerless before the 
trigger can be pulled, but this is go 
slight as to be almost ignored. Barring 
the possibility of the revolver being 
caught against something, and trigger 
being pulled at the same time, there is 
no other way in which the safety would 
prevent an accident. If the safety is 
necessary in the hammerless it is no 
less necessary in the double-action, 
but, in my opinion, neither require a 
safety. The safeties with which some 
of the modern arms are being equipped 
are enough to make an otherwise safe 
arm really dangerous to the average 
user. No two of them are ever 
alike (I am speaking of different makes 
now tho this remark will sometimes ap- 
ply to different models of same make), 
and when changing from one arm to an- 
other the shooter may have a half doz- 
en types of safeties to deal with in a 
short half day. Some of the automat- 
ics are unusually blessed with unneces- 
sary safeties. Give me an automatic 
like a Colt with a thumb-cocked ham- 
mer and those who want the safeties 
can have all of them. And while I am 
now advocating a hammerless belt re- 
volver, I am suggesting that it be de- 
void of any safety, and should this be 
done, the shooter owning one of them 
would have only to draw gun and turn 
loose a stream of lead by simply pulling 
trigger, if the situation demanded quick 
work, or if deliberate, pin-driving ac- 
curacy was required, the trigger would 
be quickly drawn to its almost rear- 
most position, held there while aim was 
being taken, a slight increase in pull 
given and results secured similar to the 
double-action revolver of same caliber 
and length when used as a single-action 
arm. But no safeties, please. Let us 
have it as a strictly hammerless revol- 
ver but of greater power than the pres- 
ent S. & W. hammerless revolvers which 
primarily were designed for pocket use, 
tho when supplied with five and six-inch 
barrels and suitable sights, and used 
with good ammunition, are capable of 
good work on the target at the usual 
target-shooting ranges. 

I have said quite a bit concerning 
safeties, and while this article isn’t in- 
tended to deal with safeties to any great 
extent, I can hardly dispose of the safe 
ty phase of it without mentioning that 
the new .250-3000 Savage bolt-action 
rifle has the best safety I have ever 
used on a hammerless rifle. It is noth- 
ing more nor less than a shotgun safety, 
and it seems to me the makers showed 
the best of judgment in adapting it to 
this light weight, sporting bolt-action, 
which I know before having fired 4 
shot I am going to like in many ways. 
It will not be as speedy as the lever 
type in same caliber, but it’s not a take 
down, and I feel that it will group more 
regularly than the take-down usually 
did, and being lighter—only weighs six 
pounds—is sure to be preferred by ye 
scribe to the .250-3000 lever arm, tho 
could that gun be had in solid frame 
I'd prefer it tho not due to its weigh 
ing a pound or so more. 


But back to our self-cocking belt Te 
volver: It has long been a puzzling 
matter to me why such an arm hasnt 
been offered the revolver shooters 10D 
ago, and especially in recent years, dué 
to the increasing interest being take? 
in rapid fire work with double-action 
revolvers used as self-cocking arms. 
There are those who use the double-a® 
tion revolvers practically all the time 
as single-action arms. These shooters 
will probably have to be satisfied with 
such arms, as there seems no prospect 
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of anything new in the single-action 
line being offered us, There is another 
class Who to a certain extent use these 
double-action revolvers both as single- 
action weapons and _ self-cockers and 
are, probably, pretty well satisfied with 
what they have. But there is another 
class, the rapid-fire specialist, who has 
the double-action arms but uses them, 
probably, practically all of the time as 
self-cocking revolvers, which means the 
single-action feature is of no use to him 
any more than the self-cocking feature 
is to the man who has long been mar- 
ried to the single-action. This rapid-fire 
shooter who has become expert at rapid 
fire when using the modern method of 
manipulation, would, in my opinion, be 
quick to adopt a strictly hammerless 
belt revolver for his special kind of 
work provided it had all the desirable 
features I have mentioned herein. 


Gun Talk—No. 8 


Chauncey Thomas, 





A I have stated occasionally, I have 
no particular brand of “shooting re- 
ligion” to advocate, at Lt. Col. Whelen 
so aptly termed it recently; hence I 
try to publish what more or less dis- 
connected experiences and pieces of 
gun information come my way just as 
I happen to find them at the time. 
Naturally such a course often brings 
to light things apparently the opposite 
of each other, much as what follows 
in this article compared to some things 
I have written in times past about my 
own experiences with soft-nose ammu- 
nition of some calibers out of some 
guns. It will perhaps be recalled that 
in a recent article I wrote that per- 
sonally I could come to no definite con- 
clusion about soft-nosed bullets; some 
of them shot as well, if not better, 
than did the hard-nose; and then for 
some reasons unknown to me, just the 
reverse would be the case. I turned 
in the results as I got them, regardless 
of how they fitted together. The sum 
total impression left on my mind by 
the soft-nosed bullets I had fired dur- 
ing the past three or four years was 
that of uncertainty compared to the 
same bullets from the same guns, but 
of the hard-nose kind. 

At intervals less frequent than I 
wish, Lt. Col. Whelen and I swap let- 
ters, mostly about guns, of course. The 
best rifleman in America is too busy 
with his official duties in the gun line 
for the Government to spare much time 
for personal letters, and I am lucky to 
get those I do from him, mostly jotted 
down with a lead pencil during odd 
moments. And I want to say right here 
that I think that Lt. Col. Whelen is the 
best informed man in America today 
about rifles and things pertaining 
thereto; and what is more, he is a very 
careful—none more so—and equally sin- 
cere and honest writer about them. He 
knows ten times more about them than 
I do, or ever hope to know, for he 
Is one of the few men in the United 
States today who is right in the cen- 
ter of all the experimental information 
and results that we layman and ama- 
teurs will not even know of till long 
after all war conditions have passed 
Into history—which is not yet, by the 
way. Aside from his high place as a 
rifleman and scientific investigator, I 
value still more his personal friendship 
a8 aman. In fact, I believe that today 
Whelen knows more about up-to-date 
rifle lore than all the rest of us who 
Write for these columns put together. 
That is about rifles only, I want to be 
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understood, as I believe the Colonel 
makes no claims along shotgun and re- 
volver lines, and my pet weapon is, of 
course, the old frontier .45 Colt six- 
gun, with all others arms as a side 
issue. 

The other day Whelen enclosed the 
following in a personal letter, leaving 
with fine delicacy to my own wishes 
whether or not it should be published, 
as it contradicts some of the things I 
have written of late about soft-nosed 
bullets. I appreciate the fineness of 
that act, and I also gladly make public 
any information of use to others, no 
matter whether it agrees or disagrees 
with anything I have turned out. As 
I have often said before, “Who is right 
matters not; what is right is all im- 
portant”; but there is often a chance 
that both are right, altho apparently 
the two are at first sight just the op- 
posites of each other, In this case, my 
experiences with commercial rifles and 
soft-nosed ammunition has been mostly 
within the past three or four years, in 
other words since the war broke; and 
Lt. Col. Whelen’s results given below 
were made mostly (if not entirely?) 
before the war began, hence with a 
better class of goods, as his notes run 
back about fifteen years. This is, of 
course, nothing one way or the other 
either for or against either Whelen or 
myself, or any other man or men who 
have had experiences like his or like 
mine with soft-nosed bullets, as each 
of us merely reports what he has found 
out just as he found it at the time. 
However, to head off any possible mis- 
conceptions, I want to say right here 
that I accept what Whelen enclosed to 
me, and that I published herein, as a 
24-carat assay, 100 per cent correct, 
from one who I regard as the most re- 
liable rifleman in America. 

The rest of this article, of course, is 
therefore by Lt. Col. Whelen himself, 
and tells its own story: 

“ACCURACY OF SOFT POINT 

BULLETS.” 

I have noted in Outdoor Life lately 
the remarks of my friend, Chauncey 
Thomas, relative to the comparative in- 
accuracy of soft nose bullets as com- 
pared with those of the full jacketed 
variety. Mr. Thomas has rated the ac- 
curacy of these soft nose bullets very 
low indeed, far too low according to my 
experience. I do not doubt Mr. Thomas’ 
experiences in the least, but I think that 
he has had about the hardest luck, com- 
bined with probably poor weapons and 
poor ammunition, that I have ever heard 
of, and that these experiences should 
not be allowed to stand as a standard 
of accuracy for soft nose high-power 
ammunitions. Therefore I am going to 
give some of my own experiences. 

During the past fifteen years I have 
fired many thousand groups with soft 
nose ammunition from almost all stand- 
ard American rifles. All of this experi- 
mental work has been most carefully 
recorded, so that I am not speaking from 
memory, as Mr. Thomas has. In my ex- 
perimental work I always try to elimi- 
nate the personal error as far as prac- 
ticable, using a good bench rest or chuck 
rest, aperture or telescope sights, and 
clean and light trigger pull. The groups 
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recorded here are all ten-shot groups, 
the measurement being taken between 
the centers of shot holes farthest apart. 
Also I have recorded here only groups 
fired from ordinary commercial barrels 
such as anyone can buy, and ordinary 
commercial bullets. Fine hand-made or 
selected barrels and special bullets have 
been eliminated from consideration. 
The groups given here are therefore 
indicative of those which any expert 
shot should obtain from new factory 
— and ordinary soft nose ammuni- 
on. 
Groups at 
Bullet 50 100 
Soft Point. Yds. Yds. 
86-gr. W.C. F. -88 3.45 
-75 2.90 


Cartridge. 
.25-20 SS. 


87-gr. Sav. 


.30-40 Win. 220-gr. Win. 


220-gr. Peters .98 
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These groups are just given at ran- 
dom as they come, all thrown together. 
They represent a very small number, in- 
deed, of all fired, but they are fairly 
representative of the whole lot. Rifle- 
men can form their own opinion. 

Soft-point bullets, as a rule, are not 
as accurate as the full-jacketed ones, 
principally because the _ soft-point ex- 
pands and sets back, while the bullet is 
in the bore, and thus the point is more 
or less deformed and thrown out of bal- 
ance. But the difference is very small 
indeed, and never enough to cause a 
miss up to 300 yards in hunting. 


TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


Reasons Why Guns Go Wrong 


By Willis O. C. Ellis. 


Guns go wrong for a reason. They 
are just like human beings in this re- 
spect; there’s always a cause for illness. 
The man who keeps himself physically 
fit, is always in good working condition ; 
likewise the shooter who keeps his gun 
in good shape finds it always ready 
for use. 

But, I hear some one say, “What is 
the cause of my rifle performing so 
poorly? It used to shoot straight, and 


used to work smoothly; but now the 
shots go wild, the action is stiff, the 


shells stick, and—it’s just about done 
for.” 

The reason, by good friend for your 
trouble, is largely, if not entirely, with 
you. You have failed to properly care 
for your arm, and its performance is 
in keeping with the treatment you have 
given it. 

Let’s look at the barrel first; you 
didn’t clean it as you should. Cousin 
Jack was out from the city and you 
fished most of the time. Oh, yes, you 
did take the rifle and fired it only two 





or three times, but you set it away 
dirty forgetting that an arm should be 
as thoroly cleaned after one or two 
shots as a dozen. Then, too, you spilled 
some water out of the minnow bucket 
on it. This soaked all thru the action, 
and you merely wiped it off on the out- 
side—that’s all. Of course you were 
very busy—every one is now or ought 
to be—and you didn’t see the gun for 
three long months. Then came a day 
when you wanted to do some real hunt- 
ing; you hauled out the gun but, alas! 
when you tried to open the action it 
moved “narry” a bit. Then you tried 
again with the same results, and as a 
last resort poured on a quart of coal 
oil. Finally, it opened with a sudden- 
ness—no, slowness—that surprised you, 
and red dope ran all over your hand. 

It has just begun to dawn on you 
that the action is cemented with rust 
from the fishing pail wetting. The clean- 
ing rod will hardly go thru the barre! 
without a cloth on it. The ejector won't 
work, and the extractor won’t extract. 
Finally, you try it at a mark and to 
your dismay the shots scatter all over 
the target. In sheer disgust you cast 
the gun aside, and buy or borrow an- 
other. 

But it takes time, you say, to keep a 
gun in order. Yes, but very little. Is 
there any thing worth while that does 
not take more or less of our time? 

Please remember that a gun is made 
to shoot, and was never intended for a 
crutch, crowbar, or walking stick. Some 
foolishly use the barrel for prying up 
logs when hunting—something that is 
almost certain to spring it and forever 
ruin its accuracy. Others will poke the 
muzzle in mud or snow and—get a bullet 
fast. And still others will tinker with 
the action—a finely adjusted piece of 
mechanism, and a most complicated one 
in some automatics—without knowing 
what they are doing. But, of course, if 
you are familiar with the action, how it 
operates, etc., you should not hesitate 
to keep it in adjustment. 

There is nothing marvelous in the fact 
that some hunter’s guns, all of them— 
rifles, shotguns, pistols and revolvers— 
are always in excellent shape; for they 
know how to keep them that way, and 
knowing, they do. 

Make it a rule to always clean the 
gun immediately after using. Never let 
it remain dirty over night. After clean- 
ing, let it set over night, rub out and oil 
again the next day, and before laying it 
away for the season, smear it liberally 
inside and outside with a heavy gun 
grease. 

Don’t forget to dry it off when you 
have been in the rain, and if the action 
is wet dry it out if possible. In case 
of a bolt action, this is most easily ac 
complished. If, however, the mechanism 
does not lend itself readily to dismount- 
ing, warm it by the stove so the heat 
will help drive out the moisture. Bet- 
ter wrap a cloth or paper around the 
stock and forearm while doing this; 
will protect the wood from the heat. 
When hunting in rainy weather, keep 
the action well oiled, and the exterior 
of the gun well greased, for grease and 
water are not very sociable—they wont 
mix up to do any good. 

Some very foolishly try to economize 
by buying cheap sewing machine oil for 
the barrel and action. Don’t do it. The 
best is none too good. Always use stand- 
ard preparations put up especially for 
firearms, and you'll have little or 2° 
trouble. It may be necessary to try out 
several oils before you find the one 
that works best; for strange as it may 
seems. you will find that some oils and 
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erease seem to work best on certain 
\Vhen possible, use a nitro solvent for 
cleaning, as this is far superior to plain 
oil for loosening and killing powder resi- 
due. It’s the kind of dope to leave in 
the barrel over night to sterilize the 
parrel, so to speak, of all: harmful 
powder residue and leaves the bore 
chemically clean. 

And don’t forget the gun case. You 
may have your arm in fine shape, but 
by letting it lay on the floor of the car 
or buggy unprotected, grit is almost sure 
to get in the action and cause trouble. 
Breech bolts are made to fit, and it 
takes a mighty small thing to keep them 
from closing—a twig, a little rock, most 
anything will do the trick. And even if 
they will close, grit is not at all good 
for the action. So always put your gun 
in a ease during transportation. Solid 
leather cases are best (I am now think- 
ing of shotguns and rifles, revolvers, of 
course, always being carried in leather 


holsters; but if these must lay where 
there is grit and dirt, wrap the holster 
up well to insure the revolver being 
kept clean), but if you shy at the price 
those of canvas will do very well. They 
will protect the gun from dirt and grit, 
and that’s the main thing. It is a good 
plan, however, to enclose any gun in a 
cloth sack or bag before putting it in the 
case, to be sure of its being kept clean. 
See that the case has a rod pocket so 
that a jointed rod, field cleaner, bottle 
or can of nitro solvent, oil, tube of 
gun grease, and cleaning rags may be 


taken. Include, also, a small screw- 
driver. 
Yes, guns sometimes — rarely — go 


wrong from causes over which the 
shooter has’ no control; but nine times 
out of ten it is you, Mr. Shooter, who 
has really caused the trouble. Use your 
gun all you want to; treat it well and 
give it the attention it rightfully de- 
serves, and it will be a source of pleas- 
ure for many, many years. 





Authoritative Accuracy Regarding the Springfield 
By “Bill.” 


It seems strange to us that in Outdoor 
Life there has been so much difference 
in the published ranges given for the 
U. S. magazine rifle, Model ’03, com- 
monly called the Springfield, but it is 
no more strange than the differences 
given in official handbooks and sup- 
posedly from official sources, which are 
again “supposed” to be the most accur- 
ate source. 

In the booklet, “Description and Rules 
for the Management of the U. S. Mag- 
azine Rifle, Model 1903, caliber .30. Re- 
vised Feb. 14, 1908,” issued 1908, there 
is a table called, “Table of Fire for 
U. S. Magazine Rifle, Model 1903, Model 
1905 Sight and Model 1906 Ammunition.” 
This table gives the extreme range of 
the Springfield as 5,465.8 yds. or 3.1055 
miles, not seven or eight miles nor 2.7 
miles as has been stated in the columns 
of Outdor Life. Again from the same 
source: The normal powder charge 
weighs from 48 to 50 grs., varying with 
the lot of powder used. The standard 
muzzle velocity of this ammunition in 
the Springfield is 2,700 f. s. The instru- 
mental velocity, measured at 78 ft. from 
the muzzle, is 2,640 f. s. with an allowed 
mean variation of 20 f. s. on either side 
of the standard. At 5,465.8 yds. range, 
the angle of departure is 45 degrees, re- 
quired time of flight 31.359 sec. and 
angle of fall 68 degrees 24.51 minutes, 
remaining velocity 203.57 f. s., energy 
13.81 ft. lbs. Summit of trajectory 
6,844.22 ft. or 1.296 miles. The powder 
pressure in the chamber of this rifle is 
about 49,000 lbs. per sq. in. The maxi- 
inum energy of free recoil is 14.98 ft. Ibs. 

In another booklet with the same title 
as above, with the exception of, “Re- 
vised May 26, 1918, Issued 1918,” is 
‘nother table of fire, which gives the 

ximum range of 4,891.6 yds. Eleva- 
tion, 45 degrees. Time of Flight, 38.058 
sec. This extreme range is not given in 
the table of fire but in another sub- 
le, nor is the summit of the trajec- 

‘y for this extreme range, but the 

le givesarange of 4,407 yds., time of 

cht 28.75 sec., angle departure 31.45 

zrees, angle of fall 62 degrees, 32 min- 

's, height of trajectory 3,685 ft. at 

25 yds. from the muzzle. 

Going back to a range that is given 

both booklets, for the range of 4,407 

s. is not given, nor is a range of 4,400 

3. given in the first booklet, we have 
comparison, by the former, 3,100 yds. 


angle of departure 8 deg., 25.339 min., 
time of flight 10.503 sec., angle of fall 
18 degrees, 23.3 min., remaining velocity 
477.89 f. s., remaining energy 75.92 ft. 
lbs., height of trajectory 551.801 ft., dis- 
tance from the muzzle, 1,804.8 yds. 

By the latter, range 3,100 yds., angle 
of departure 8 degrees 36.35 min., time 
of flight 11.219 sec., angle of fall 19 de- 
grees, 36.801 min., remaining velocity 
501.09 f. s., summit of trajectory 568.18 
ft., distance from the muzzle 1,852.6 yds., 
remaining energy 84.07 ft. lbs. The 
powder pressure in the chamber of this 
rifle is about 51,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 


Some Difference, What? 


In 1912, we were working out on the 
“front” on the line that the “Burlington” 
was building from Billings, Mont., down 
thru the center of the state of Wyoming 
to connect with the line paralleling the 
Platte River at Guernsey, Neb. We had 
a line of grade practically straight for 
seven miles and the resident engineer 
was asked to run a line up the right 
of way for 5,465 yds. At that distance 
a man could be plainly seen with a glass, 
We rigged up a steady rest out of plank, 
with a quadrant on it for setting the 
various elevations, and when this was 
complete, asked some friends to go up 
the track to the last stake and watch 
for the bullets. We shot about 100 shots, 
and the report came back that no bullets 
had struck the ground out there. We 
tried this stunt several times and one 
day when we were trying it, the resident 
engineer, who had been up the line, 
came back and talked with the boys. 
He said, “Well, either those bullets don’t 
come this far or else they go off to one 
side, so come on, we will walk in.” They 
had proceeded nearly a mile, when 
something plunked into the dirt just 
ahead of the engineer, kicking up some 
dirt. He dug a 150 gr. bullet out of the 
dirt, and by looking around discovered 
several spots in the dry dirt that yielded 
bullets, and then another spurt of dirt 
about fifty yards from them indicated 
another bullet, which was dug up. That 
firing was done at 41 degrees elevation. 
Later trials at 45 degrees showed a 
shorter range by about 300 yds., likewise 
a lowering of the angle of departure 
showed a shortening of range: We had 
been shooting cartridges of Winchester 
and U: M. C. Co. make, and had’ wasted 
about 500 rounds.. We next obtained 
some cartridges of Frankfort Arsenal 
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Hitting 
Vacation 





Across the green valleys of 
Vacationland, with their blue 
lakes and skies of deeper blue. 

Along the sands where the 
Snipe are piping and the bass 
are breaking the mirror sur- 
face of the stream— 

Oho! It’s to get away from 
the monotonous streets and 
the ugly walls—to sleep in a 
tent under the _ spreading 
branches of giant trees! 


For it’s the noon-time of 
Summer. The outdoor experts 
of Abercrombie & Fitch are 
ready to send you on your 
way. 


Tents which are the world’s 
standards—every point considered 
and every emergency provided 
for. 

Motor and canoe camp outfits. 

Sleeping bags, cots, blankets 
and bedding rolls—cook kits— 
luncheon kits—knives, camp axes 
and lanterns. 

“Rufstuff’ clothes for camping, 
for both men and women—inex- 
pensive and serviceable. 

Fishing tackle for fresh water 
or ocean fishing. 

Shotguns for the seasoned 
sportsman or the casual hunter— 
the medium-priced gun or the 
finest made. 

Largest assortment of sporting 
rifles in existence, 

Ammunition — specially recom- 
mended loads—cartridge bags, 
belts and gun cases. 

Snipe decoys, duck decoys and 
decoys for troublesome crows. 


Write for free general catalogue 
books on Motor Rambling, Men's 
and Women’s Clothing, and for 
Travelers by Road, Rail and Sea. 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 


EzRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Ave. and 45th St., New York 
“The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World’ 
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make from the National Guard, and a 
trial of this ammunition showed a like 
result. 

We wrote a letter to the War Depart- 
ment on Oct. 2, 1912, stating our results 
and received the following: “You will 
note the accompanying sheet giving the 
complete results of exhaustive experi- 
ments, conducted by officers of the Ord- 
nance Department relative to the range 
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There were also trajectory curves of 
the French 199-gr. bullet, the German 
154-gr. bullet, and the German 190-gr. 
long range bullet, a curve labeled 
“Theoretical Trajectory of 150-gr. bul- 
let, Model 1906,” and some of the above 
were at 2,200 yds. It will be noted that 
where the trajectory curve in 1912 was 
the actual trajectory, in 1919 it is 
labeled theoretical trajectory. We were 


150 gr: 










A: French Service 


of the magazine rifle, Model ’03 with 
Model ’06 ammunition ;” and on the ac- 
companying sheet was a copy of the ta- 
ble spoken of at the beginning of this 
article. We quit; that is, we quit writ- 
ing to the War Department, but we did 
not quit shooting. We did some more 
shooting and decided in our minds that 
the extreme range of the Springfield 
shooting the 1906 ammunition was ap- 
proximately 3,600 to 3,800 yds. and that 
the angle of departure was about 41 
degrees, perhaps a few minutes either 
way difference, but we did not know as 
much as the Ordance Department so we 
let them strictly alone. 

Last year we saw some charts or 
graphs, that were made up from a series 
of experiments conducted by Col. Wil- 
helm, at Miami, Fla., which showed an 
outlandish curve illustrating the actual 
trajectory of the Model ’06 bullet at 3,000 
meters (3,280.83 yds.) We will give a 
copy of the chart as well as our memory 
and notes will permit. 


B: German 54 gr: 


2200Meters 
C: English 174 gr. 


3000 Meters 


told that the “actual extreme range was 
about 3,600 meters (3,936.999 yds.))) at 
least less than 4,000 yds. The angle of 
departure has been found to be 40 de- 
grees, 52 minutes for extreme range. 

The War Department is also experi- 
menting with a new bullet, 180-gr. boat 
tailed, on the order of the Swiss bullet, 
only the point has not the refined lines 
that the Swiss bullet has. This bullet 
has shown remarkable accuracy for long 
range, tho no better than the 150-gr. 
bullet at 1,000 yds. or less. By shoot- 
ing thru paper screens, the actual trajec- 
tory has been plotted for 3,000 meters 
(3,280.833 yds.) There has been no 
statement made as to the probable ex- 
treme range of the new bullet, tho we 
understand that the effective range will 
be in the neighborhood of 3,500 meters 
(3,826.6385 yds.) with an angle of de- 
parture of 15.5. degrees. 

Iowa. 





Correcting the Ballistic Coefficient, C 
By J. R. Bevis, M. SC., Ph. D. 


In our ballistic calculations basedthat would be applicable to all projec- 


upon the formulas and tables contained 
in Artillery Circular M, I have found 
numerous inconsistencies in deductions 
made for rifle bullets. The results, al- 
tho carefully checked, could not agree 
with actual practice, the evidence being 
prima facie. We attributed the inac- 
curacies to errors that may arise in the 
compilation of the ballistic tables. If 
this assumption were true, then the in- 
consistencies should be irregular and 
intermittent, whereas, to the converse, 
they followed a curve of regularity and 
continuity. This led to a careful re- 
search for a solution. 

I read critically Ingalls’ mathematical 
demonstrations and found them soundly 
logical, rigorous and analytically cor- 
rect. To put them to test, the length 
of the trajectory of a 3-inch projectile 
C=5.56 for a 10° angle of departure 
by the method of quadratures was found 
to be 13,278 feet, and by Ingalls’ exact 
formula 13,277.2 feet, a differenee of 
less than one foot in over two and a 
half miles. 

But in the demonstration of his gen- 
eral formulas he assumed a hypothetical 
projectile having for the value of its 
coefficient of shape and coefficient of 
reduction unity (1), and the value of 
the coefficient of reduction (for direct 
fire) was assumed to be constant thru- 
out all trajectories. This latter assump- 
tion was the keynote to our investiga- 
tions. Colonel Ingalls gave us a table 


tiles and for all ranges, if properly used. 

The primary result of my research 
was that his tables are correct, if a 
proper correction is made for the value 
of C, And the more I continue my re- 
search work in the ballistic line the 
more fully I am convinced that the sub- 
ject comes more nearly in the role of 
exact science than is apparently appre- 
ciated. Yet, I do not believe it can 
ever reach fully the exactitude of exact 
science. If compensation, or at least 
honor, were to be had for the pains- 
taking labor involved, I believe more 
mathematicians and physicists would 
devote more time to the pursuit of the 
subject. 

I am fully convinced that calculations 
may be so exact as to require no veri- 
fication by practice, altho the labor in- 
volved in the calculations would be bur- 
densome and probably prohibitive to ap- 
plication for that reason. 

But if we employ formulas that are 
readily applicable, but may be approxi- 
mate, verification must be made thru 
necessity. However, even in experi- 
mental ballistics we have not reached 
the efficiency compatible with the best 
results. There is no reason why the 
trajectory of a rifle bullet over any 
range (outdoors) may not be described 
and a permanent record made thereof 
in exact miniature in a room by the 
very means of the bullet itself during 
its flight. It can be done. The results 


would be so far reaching as to become 
historic. There is no reason why the 
velocity of a rifle bullet may not be 
had at any intervals desired, say twen- 
ty-five or fifty feet. Here again the 
results can hardly be comprehended, 
There is no reason why an enclosed ex- 
perimental rifle range of 500 yards 
should not be constructed and the flight 
of the bullet studied thruout its entire 
trajectory. Beyond 500 yards the ve- 
locity should be had at intervals of 100 
yards and a miniature record of its 
trajectory made to the maximum prac- 
tical range of 1,500 or 1,800 yards. All 
of which could be accomplished at the 
flight of each bullet. 

I have digressed from my topic to 
show the possibilities that may be had 
if one wishes to devote time and money 
to its accomplishment. 

Reverting to the subject. Disregard- 
ing for simplicity the atmospheric and 
altitude coefficients the formula for the 
ballistic coefficient becomes 


o——____-——— 
2 
ed 
As far as the argument of this article 
is concerned, w and d may be consid- 


ered constant, and c for ogival head 
with radial curve equals 
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and is also constant, because n, the 
length of the radius of curvature, and 
k, the coefficient of irregularity of 
shape, are constant for the same bullet. 
Inasmuch as the factors w, ¢c and d are 
constant, C is constant. But to assume 
that C is constant thruout the flight of 
the bullet, and this assumption is gen- 
erally followed, presupposes that the 
conditions of flight for that bullet are 
identical thruout all ranges and that 
that bullet at all times strikes the air 
point-on. These presuppositions are lu- 
cidly fallacious. In fact, the only time 
during the flight of the bullet when it 
strikes the air, point on, is as it issues 
from the muzzle (except in _ vertical 
fire). From the moment that gravity 
causes it to deviate from the line of 
projection the bullet travels thru the 
air obliquely. The obliquity being 
slight at the initial portion of its flight, 
but if left to its tendency the obliquity 
increases with the range. Hence, the 
resistance of the air is not point on 
and the value of C cannot be constant 
thruout the flight of the bullet, for no 
compensation is made for the variable 
oblique thrust of the air, which in- 
creases the normal resistance and less- 
ens the ability of C. Hence, it is for 
this very reason that the range com- 
puted by using a constant value of C, 
as is universally done, seldom agrees 
with practice. Strictly speaking, as wil! 
be seen later, the range defined by a 
given value of C is correct only for that 
range for which C has that value. 

If it were not for the extremely rapid 
rotation of the bullet upon its longitud- 
inal axis the bullet would tumble, and 
the incessant contest between the en- 
ergy of rotation and the tendency (o 
tumble to secure the mastery of the 
situation is of such supreme moment aS 
not to be neglected. The intensity of 
the oblique thrust of the air on the 
under side of the bullet may be the 
better comprehended if we consider t!:¢ 
prodigious force that is required to tu: 
a projectile weighing three-fourths of 4 
ton against its gyroscopic motion 10- 
der the terrific conditions encounteré i, 
and this the more apparent when »¢ 
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consider that gyroscopes are used in 
stabilizing monster ships. With the 
rifle bullet the conditions are no less 
terrific, tho in practical ranges the 
oblique thrust angle is not great, but it 
is certainly great enough to increase 
the resistance that it may be readily 
calculated and great enough that if we 
wish accuracy it must be taken into 
consideration. A wind blast of 1,800 
miles per hour on a small bullet, even 
tho obliquely, certainly cannot be neg- 
lected. 

The problem, then, that confronts us 
is to determine the oblique lateral re- 
sistance of the air thruout any trajec- 
tory and deduce a formula for the re- 
duction of the ballistic coefficient C. 
The problem has many difficult knots 
to untie, and at one time I almost gave 
up in despair, for the difficulties that 
beset the path of research were great. 


nated by (1), then the sum of the two, 


the Rf, will be greater than (1). And, 
since Rf is greater than (1) and a ‘re- 
ducing factor, it becomes a factor in 
the denominator. Our basic formula, 
corrected for reduction, becomes 


1 } w 
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} , ee 
Rf | ed 
The formula for Rf as rigorously de- 
duced is rather too complicated as to be 
directly applicable without considerable 
work, At the present I see no way to 
simplify it, and I give here an approxi- 














It is evident from the figure that the 
oblique lateral thrust of the air turns 
the longitudinal axis of the bullet from 
its initial direction as represented at H’ 
to that final direction as represented 
by F’—that is, the longitudinal axis of 
the bullet has been turned during its 
flight thru the angle M’ (approximately), 
which equals the sum of the angle of 
departure E and the angle of fall F. 
It requires no further discussion to show 
that the greater the angle of departure 
E the greater will be the angle of fall 
and the greater the angle M’, thru which 
the longitudinal axis of the bullet must 
approximately rotate, and hence, the 
greater the sum total oblique air re- 
sistance, 

The angles of departure and of fall 
are, therefore, arguments in our reduc- 
tion factor, which we shall call Rf. The 
length, diameter, weight, center of grav- 
ity and-rotational energy are also argu- 
ments for the function Rf. It has been 
held that the velocity is an argument 
of C, and hence, of Rf. In this we con- 
cur in so far as the velocity is an ar- 
gument of the angle of departure and 
range. But with the same muzzle ve- 
locity Rf, and hence C varies in the 
angle of departure, as seen in the fig- 
ure, 

if we accept, as we should do, the 
formula 


w 
Cox-—_—_- —--——_— — 
2° 
ced 
as the basic value of C, and that c is 
the coefficient of shape only and k 
merely a correcting factor for irregu- 
lar.ty in shape, we have a sound, logical 
base upon which to build our structure 
f coefficients, not only eliminating the 
element of successive interpolation, but 
al-> any variables, and we shall have 
le a long stride toward simplifying 
problem. 
t is evident that the sum of the 
ob. que lateral resistance and the point- 
on resistance is at any moment of the 
et’s flight greater than the point-on 
re istance alone. If the latter be desig- 
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mate formula, based upon the former, 
that anyone may use. It will give ex- 
tremely accurate results to 2,500 yards 
for the pointed rifle bullets: 
22TT d3 1.75 
Rre——- - 
w 

in which 1 is the length of the bullet 
in inches, w the weight in pounds, E 
the angle of departure, and F the angie 
of fall of the bullet, the latter angles 
being defined by using the basic value 
of C as an argument. 

In exemplifying the formula, let us 
use a bullet of the following descrip- 
tion : 


- } 1—sin 3 (E + F) t 


d=.308 inches 

w=150 grs.=.02143 Ibs. 
n=7 (approximately) 
c=.561 

C=.4 (basic) (at muzzle) 
1=1.75 inches 

V=2,700 f. s. 

X=500 yards (range) 

By problem 27, page 121, Bevis & 
Donovan’s Practical Exterior Ballistics, 
using C=.4, H=15.7 feet, and F=21.6 
feet, and sin 3 (E+F)=.03257, hence 


.22x31-7 x .3083 x 1.075 75 ( ) 
Rta-— 9 1+ £08257 (01.027 


1 
and C=————\—-x .4 = ,389 
1.027 


Similarly, for the same bullet: 
C/1000 yds.=.360 
C/1500 yds.=.316 
C/2000 yds.=.27 
and for the Mark VII: 
d=.311 
n=7.25 
w=175 grs.—.025 Ibs. 
c=.55 
C=.472 (basic at muzzle) 
=1,265 inches 
V=:2450 f. s, 
we have 
C/1000 yds.—.426 
C/1500 yds.=.371 
C/2000 yds.=.333 
If in the case of the first illustration 
we use, as we do, for the value of C 














HUNTING 
TRIP 


YOU 


Will be very materially 
safeguarded against dis- 
appointment if the loops 
of your shooting 
vest contain 


Patented Steel- Locked 


“Field” Shells 


This famous brand of 
Shotgun Ammunition 
can now be had at a ma- 
jority of stores where 
Sportsmen’s supplies of 
the better grade are sold. 
But, if your dealer doesn’t 
handle it, write us and 
we will see what can 


be done. 
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"REAL HOME-COOKING - 
| OUTDOORS | 


No more fussing or mussing 
with smoky camp fires. No 
more hunting for dry wood. 
Every meal an event to look 
forward to. You eat when 
and where you want to, when 
you own an 


AUTO-KAMP-KOOK-KIT 


It is as compact as a suit case. 
When closed it takes up less room. 
All equipment is packed inside. It 

| burns*gasoline—the same grade you 

' use in your car. You can really 
appreciate the joy of eating outdoors 
when you own an Auto-Kamp-Kook- 
Kit. See your dealer or send now 
for complete details. 


PRENTISS-WABERS 
STOVE CO. 


190 Spring St. 


l Ser the Camping or Fishing’ Tréo 
f or eo on in a Z ratte ED 
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Grand Rapids, Wisc. 


Two burner model completely equipped 
as shown $15.00 
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| 389, its value at:500 yards, it needs no 


argument to show that ballistic data 
for other ranges would be incorrect. 
Now, the angle of departure as defined 
by C=.389 for 1,000 yards equals 48.19 
feet, while the angle of departure for 
the same range as defined by C/1000, 
or .360, is 52 feet, approximately a 
difference of 4 minutes. The experi- 


| enced rifleman immediately interprets 


the result and sees the reason why ti 
results as defined by our formulas and 
practice disagree. 

In addition, the facts discussed here: 
conclusively prove the inefficiency 
light-weight builets at ranges of 1,200 
yards and more, irrespective of their 
super velocity. They prove, also, that 
the greater the basic value of C the 
less the comparative Rf. 





The Two-Gun Man, Past and Present 


By Ed McGivern.—Eighth Paper. 


Sometimes the hero, sometimes the 
Much has been written about 
the two-gun men of the olden days, and 
many great stories are. still being told 
about certain ones who could and did 
carry and also could use two guns at 
one time, firing the two shots from the 
two guns one in each hand at exactly 
the same time, and place both shots 
where wanted, very close together gen- 
eially and at the same target generally, 


FIG,1 






Frans ).Huba 


but sometimes shooting at two differ- 
ent targets at the same time with 
equal success. 

The questions very naturally arise— 
how many real two-gun men did we 
really have? 

How often could they score two good 
hits at the same time on the one tar- 
get? 

How clever were they at hitting two 
separate targets when both guns were 
fired at exactly the same time? 

How close together could the two bul- 


| lets be made to. strike and what size 


groups could be made this way regu- 


FIG 2 
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larly with guns already out of holster 
and held in the hands ready to fire, 
and also when guns were drawn from 
holsters both at the same time and 
fired instantly when drawn, of course? 
About what would be the time for the 
complete operation? 

These are the interesting points of 
the discussion generally, and much esti- 
mating of the above points gives rise 
to many theories which may or may not 
be correct, either wholly or in part. 

Most shooters with whom we have 
discussed the matter seemed to be 
rather interested in each and every one 
of the above points, and some points of 
our own introducing also, such as using 
two moving targets, swinging ones, and 


also two aerial or flying targets at the 
same time; also one stationary and one 
flying target at same time, ete. A 
variety of such stunts could be figured 
out in addition to above that would be 
equally interesting to the shooters gen- 
erally. 

The quick draw with two guns is a 
much more complicated matter than 
with one gun, of course, and offers an 
entirely different proposition. There 


are many men who can fire a gun fairly 
accurately with either hand and can 
change from one hand to the other 
without much trouble and do well, but 
when you give them a gun in each hand 
at the same time and call for action 
it introduces a different angle of the 
game altogether and upsets things gen- 
erally. Theory and fact seem to get 
farther apart in this case than in any 
of the other tests so far introduced as 
a method of comparison. 

A target about 12 by 20 inches is 
about the size of a man’s body. This 
will give us some idea to work from. 


Most of the olden day shooters had 
human beings for their oppenents, as 
it was generally man to man, and in 
such cases the target would shoot back 
unless the first shot had the proper 
effect and put him out of business, 
therefore it will be readily seen that /! 
was a very serious business in those 
days. We cannot reproduce the exa' 
conditions as a method of compariso:, 
but we can make an honest effort ‘ 
have conditions very similar, asi’ 
from the more serious phase of the ca: 

It is not so very difficult to shoot tv: 
guns alternately, one just a little laf” 
than the other each time, as the e)° 
can be changed from one to the oth: ' 
very quickly if guns are held as shov.!! 

















But -when two guns are 
as to try to place both shots 


in Figure 1. 
held sé 
ne 
ly 
yblem 


oe ae 
{ tnis 


~ 


spot, shooting both guns at 
as shown in Figure 2. A study 
will show the difficulty en- 


ered in this stunt 


is really very hard to master. 
n holding two guns, as shown in 
igure 2, it is very clearly shown that 
the shooter cannot sight over these two 
suns when held in that position. Only 
one gun can be sighted at a time. 

In Figure 1 the two guns can be 
sighted by changing the eye from one 
to the other, which can be done in a 
very small amount of time and will re- 
sult in many hits being scored. This 
is the system we use when shooting two 
flying targets at one time. The time 
between the shots in this stunt runs 
as low as three-tenths of a second— 
which will be shown in the pictures in 
the next issue. 

We have not finished all experiments 
for this two-gun article at the time of 
this writing, but will have everything 
pretty well lined up for next issue, in 
which we will further discuss and illus- 
trate the results secured. 





**Squeeze”’ 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am moved to 
express our appreciation of Col. Whel- 
en’s article in the April issue of Out- 
door Life, which is productive of such 
practical, definite information relative 
to accurate markmanship, 

Important to riflemen? We'll say so! 
And we trust we may not be deemed 
presumptuous, in citing our humble ex- 
perience in corroboration of the sound- 
ness of the technique expounded by the 
Colonel. 

When our “friendly relations” were 
finally broken and we went to the mat 
with the gentle Hun, we were refused 
admission to the khakied hosts of Uncle 
Sam. “Too old!” we were coldly in- 
formed. So, profiting by the mistaken 
policy of honesty, we lied a little; got 
by a reasonably inclined recruiting of- 
ficer and into the State Militia. The 
organization was stiffened by an issue 
of time-honored and rusted .50-caliber 
S. S. Remingtons with yard-long barrels, 
and .22 short S. S. Winchesters for gal- 
lery practice. 

Solely for want of a better, as our in- 
formation on matters military was con- 
fined to boyhood recollections of Har- 
dee’s and Upton’s tactics, the dignity 
of three stripes was conferred on our 
sleeve and we were assigned the job of 
teaching the young, and old, idea of a 
very green outfit how to shoot. 

Altho we have been familiar with 


~ Winchester’s products since boy- 
100d 


fess on our trips to the woods, yet on 
the subject of close work at a military 
larger we were as verdant as the next 
one; which was indubitably proven at 
our frst solo on the 60-foot range. The 
reseriblance of that bull to a pinhead 
was remarkable; and, from the prone 
DOSit' on, altho we registered an océa- 
‘iona’ one in the black, 3s and 4s in the 
“icin y of 3 o’clock predominated. We 
shot ‘welve ten-shot strings, but mod- 
‘sty prevents the disclosure of the 
score We were apparently holding all 
night position correct and comfort- 
able and breath properly controlled. 
Wha’ in Sam Hill was the matter, we 
Were inable to figure out; and conclud- 
ll cogitation by kidding ourself 


e belief that it was simply an 





and have had our share of suc- | 


the same time, it gives you a | 


and help to | 
» clear the reason why such shoot- | 
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- Wool Flannel. 
Heavy as a Coat @ 


This thick firm wool flannel is 4 
woven heavy as acoat. Youcan’t realize # 
the protection and wear in these shirts & 
until you feel them. Handsome, finely 
made, cut coat style, extra full and long. 
Patent “‘two-way’’ collar with storm ta 
you can button high under your chin. Two bi 
pockets to button. All seams double stitched an 
welted. Ivory buttons to match in color. These 
shirts are a wonderful super-quality bargain. 
Don’t buy a shirt until you see these. 


6 Months to Pay 


Send only $1.00 with the coupon. Shirts come 
on approval. If you don’t wish to keep them, 
send them back and your money will be re- 
turned immediately without question. If you 
keep them they cost _ 3centsa day. Learn 
to buy the Elmer Richards way as thousands 
of men are doing. You can’t lose. 


Send Coupony 


Don’t miss this. You take no risk. Have 
these shirts sent on approval. Don’t be too 
late. supply limited. Send coupon now with 
a dollar bill or a $1.00 P. O. order. Act now! 


Elmer Richards Co. 


Dept. 1646, West 35th St., Chicago, Illinois 








Flannel 


Shirts 


One Oxford 





Heavy 
Wool 


woo 


Write for our 
Free Bargain 
Catalog of 
men's, wom- 
en's and chil- 
dren's cloth- 
ingand shoes. 
— Everything 
on small, 
monthly pay* 


One Dark ee 


Green Shirt 

Shirts shipped only two of one size in a box. One 
is handsome OxfordGray—the other rich, serviceable ( 
dark green. Sizes 14 to 18. Order by No, F-3, Terms \ 
$1 with coupon, $2.35 monthly. Total $14 90. 


Gray Shirt 








Elmer Richards Co., 

Dept. 1646, West 35th St., Chicago 
I enclose $1.00. Send the Special Heavy Wool 
Flannel Shirt Set, No. F-3 of 2 shirts. Size ..... . 


If I am not satisfied when I receive the shirts I can 
return them and get my payment back with charges. 
Otherwise I will pay the advertised terms, $1.00 with 
coupon, §2.35 monthly. Total price $14.90. 











FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


Since 1867 we have set an 
inflexible standard for the 
Edward vom Hofe Tackle. 
All our energies have gone 
into this work. 


Take your cue from the 
country’s best anglers and 
buy from us, 
pay willbe refunded if the 
goods you buy are not satis- 
factory. 


Send 4c postage for Catalog No. 107 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 


The price you 

















EWERS TRULY BULLETS 
And Hand Loaded Ammunition 


Cast bullete—sized and lubricated $8.25 to $17.50 per thous- 
and, (25 different sizes). Shells cleaned and resized. Special 
loads developed, 38 or 44 Special $2.75 to $4.00, and Krag, or 
Springfield $4.50 to $8.00 per hundred, (you can furnish 
enipty shells). Other sizes in proportion. First class work. 


N. L. EWERS, ‘incare of Weber Arms Co. 
1627 Lawrence St. Denver, Cole. 











Puncture proof 
\ tube free: 


Prices cutin half. The > 
excellent service they'll } 
give will make you one [@ 
of the tHousands now § 
using SPAULDING }4% 
TIRES exclusively. 
Guaranteed 


6000 Miles 


Specialdoubletreadtiresbuilt \Y 
onnew machinery gives extra 
mileage with practically no 9 
blowouts. A mighty big bar- [4 
gain! 7 
Prices Include Tire and Tube 

Size Size Tires , 
34x4 $11.35 ¥ 








RELINER FREE WITH EVERY TIRE 4 
tire guaranteed. Send $2.00 de- 
~~ P tire ordered, or deduct 56% 
amount accompanies order. 9 
subject to your examination. 


t if full 
We'll ship. 
State. straig' 


SPAULDI 


ht side, cl. plain or non-skid ¥ 
Prompt shipment—order today. f 


NG TIRE & RUBBER CO. 





1654 OGDEN Ave-Dept EGE CHICAGO, ILL 
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Modern Rifles take down 


for convenience in carrying 
EB. S. A. No. 12 does more than this. A five 


cent piece for the two coin-slotted screws, and 

the rifle resolves itself into three parts—the stock 
and receiver, the barrel and forestock, and the action, 
accessible, convenient, ready for thorough cleaning. 
Rim-fire, greased ammunition leaves fouling over most 
of the action. If your rifle is not a B. S. A. No. 12 
with its detachable barrel and its Martini block, then 
it is probably never thoroughly clean. 


With its wonderful accuracy, its convenience in 
manipulation, its accessibility of parts and its splendid 
workmanship, the B. S. A. No. 12 rifle should be your 
choice for small bore shooting. To be successful the 
short range rifleman must use this rifle, upon the 
design and manufacture of which so much special 
thought and skill has been lavished. Ask your dealer 
for booklet or write to 


Made by B. S. A. GUNS, Ltd., Birmingham 
Sole U. S. Distributors: 
PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Gun Dept. 16 5-9 Union Square, New York 

Canadian Agents i 


FRASER & COMPANY, B.S.A. 
10 Hospital Street, MONTREAL, CANADA 


ortability y SO 














COFFE 


Ready instantly when you pour 
on the water, hot or cold. Trial 
size 10 cents. Booklet free. 


G. WASHINGTON SALES CO. INC 
522 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








“off night,” and that tomorrow nizht 
we would “burn that bull up!” 

But apparently the blamed thing was 
composed of asbestos, as the efforts of 
the following session failed to produce 
a conflagration of the Stygian spot. We 
burned a heap of the State’s powder 
during the ensuing week; and, altho we 
did better, yet the improvement was 
not material, and our brow became fur- 
rowed—we were worried. We certainly 
could not instruct by furnishing such 
an inferior example—and we worried 
some more. 

The day following the last attempt 
we were passing along the street when 
a shower suddenly descended and we 
sought refuge in the doorway of a 
bookshop. Books, together with guns, 
being paramount of our many weak- 
nesses, we entered and gravitated to 
the Military Text Book section. And 
there, tucked obscurely away in a cor- 
ner, we discovered the book of McNab 
referred to by the Colonel. 

We had penetrated but a short dis- 
tance into the chapter on “squeezing” 
when light- dawned upon us. We had 
been squeezing the trigger about three- 
quarters the distance and pulling the re- 
mainder, or, the “last ounce” referred to 
by former authorities; and it was the 
“pull” applied to that “last ounce” that 
had been so consistently spilling the 
beans into the four and three rings. 

At an early hour that evening we 
eased our decrepit form onto the range 
floor and proceeded to “McNab” the 
trigger. Midway the second string we 
began to exhibit a few rays of intelli- 
gence, and before we went away from 
that place we messed up several bulls 
and had a top string of 48. Following 
trials gave us general averages in 
kneeling, sitting and prone positions of 
from 46 to 48. We decided at last that 
we were fairly “on the job;” took the 
“rookies” in hand, and were successful 
in having every man qualify with very 
satisfactory averages. 

Mind you; only one or two of these 
men had ever fired a gun. Score again 
for McNab! 

But now comes the clinching argu- 
ment for the system. 

Eventually the Remington was lifted, 
and Springfields were issued, together 
with our infliction upon our outfit 
as C. O. 

Owing to the twenty miles interven- 
ing between our outfit and the nearest 
range, the men had used their Spring- 
fields but once, and but ten or fifteen 
rounds at the 200-yard range, at that, 
when notification was received that a 
regimental match was to be held for 
company teams of four men each. 

Annual inspection of our unit by the 
commanding general had resulted greatly 
to its satisfaction, and we were loath to 
take any chances that might tarnish 
its hard-earned reputation. However, 
we summoned a dozen of the steadiest 
and most enthusiastic of the men [0 
our quarters and suggested a trip to 
the range for the purpose of shooting 
the instruction course, which we id; 
and six out of the twelve qualified as 
first-class men, one lacking but ‘Ww? 
points of sharpshooter. This being 4c 
complished on a range lacking almost 
every facility of a first-class rang 

To shorten an already too long story: 
On the day of the match we repo: ed 
our team to the range officer at ‘he 
brigade range, which none of our t: 1m 
had ever seen before, and all of w 0 
queried the reason for shooting thr: 4 
“fence.” As cool as so many chunk of 
ice they took their places and proce: ied 
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to get earnestly busy, the totals were 
added up that night, it was discovered 
that our tyros were entitled to third 
money. Upon being informed that this 
was our men’s initial experience over 
the expert course, our competitors ex- 
pressed wonder as to “how in h——1 
they did it? And the answer was— 
“squeeze!” Our boys were greatly aided 
in their final effort by the fact that 
they had kept their rifles at home and 
devoted a few minutes each day to 
squeezing off on the empty chamber. 

Many factors enter into the science 
of accurate marksmanship; but I firmly 
believe that the proper method of 
manipulating the trigger to be the most 
important. When the piece discharges 
unexpectedly, flinching is absolutely 
nullified and shots may be consistently 
called. And, in my humble opinion, un- 
til one can fairly accurately call one’s 
shots, he is a long way off the road to 
accurate rifle-shooting. 


Ergo—squeeze ! 45-70.” 





Testing for Accuracy 


R. E. Herrick. 


How do you test your new rifles? Do 
you take the maker’s word for it that 
each and every barrel turned out by 
its very virtuous factory is the very 
best that brains and money can pro- 
duce, and, ergo, of the first water as 
regards accuracy? Perhaps the maker 
of your particular pet rifle doesn’t have 
to prove the accuracy of his rifles— 
perhaps he admits it, say on page 5 of 
his catalog. And without desiring to 
discredit American-made rifles in any 
way we will say with all candor they 
are not all perfect when sent out. We 
once received a sample gun direct from 
the factory which was not worth ex- 
press charges. Some careless workman 
in the factory had allowed some tool 
to gouge out the rifling, and in some 
places the bore itself immediately ahead 
of the chamber. Even the most super- 
ficial inspection should have rejected 
this barrel. 

Or are you of another sort of rifle- 
man, the sort that takes no man’s word 
for anything unless backed up by gold 
security, or mayhap a “.45?” We will 
admit the efficacy of an argument of 
the latter sort, since it has not been 
Many months since we looked down the 
north end of a Winchester and felt the 
goose flesh rising up from about the 
point where kidney pills are recom- 
mended and still up our backbone in 
icy shivers until our hat threatened to 
perform a “shimmy” on our shining 
dome. Right then we decided to do 
anything within reason that the backer 
of said Winchester desired—but that’s 
another story. 

Let’s assume for the sake of argu- 
ment that you are of the type that, in 
spite of the manufacturer’s admission 
as to the unvarying quality of accuracy 
contained in his product, demands evi- 
dene secured first hand from “Exhibit 
A” ‘self. If you are of the latter type, 
ther we would hold converse with you, 
and let us say right here your type is 
not in the majority by any manner of 
meée:s, 

B fore we go further, let us discuss 
acc\ racy for a few minutes. Accuracy 
to ¢\e individual may mean the ability 
to | ace three or four shots in succes- 
Sion in the trunk of a tree eighteen 
inch ‘s in diameter at a distance of, say, 
150 ards, To another, it may be suffi- 
cien that it place its bullet somewhere 
bet’ -en the for’mast and the binnacle 
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HE’S CHARGING—STOP HIM! 


ERE he comes—six hundred pounds of wounded, raving, 
fighting grizzly! Wicked, pointed head stretched out— 


evil little pig eyes glaring hate—long yellow tusks snapping in 
bloody foam—high shoulders rocking with effort as they drive 
theten-inch hooked chisels of claws rippling through the moss 
—smash through the witch-hopples—here he comes! 

Easy does it—take your time! The .250-3000 Savage rises 
easily, smoothly, into line. Squeezing the pistol-grip-face frozen 
against the stock seeing both sights—following that slavering 
chin with the bead—holding your breath and shutting down 
steadily with your trigger-finger. Bang! 

Fingers racing, before the echo of the shot you're reloaded 
andready again. Buthe’sdown. Crumpled end over end in 
his stride. That vicious little 87 grain pointed bullet, travel- 
ing 3,000 feet per second, smashed through his jaw, shivered 
his neck vertebrae to splinters, and splashed them through his 
lungs. Never knew what struck him—dead when he hit the 
ground. 

Only seven pounds of rifle—the .250-3000 Savage. Six shots 
—in two seconds, if you need them that fast—and each of 
them with a gilt-edge target accuracy that will hit an 800 yd. 
military bullseye, and punch enough to slam through half-inch 
steel boiler-plate at a hundred yards. Now supplied in both 
Lever and Bolt Actions, with checked extra-full pistol-grip and 
forearm and corrugated steel shotgun butt-plate and trigger. 
See either one at your dealer's—he can supply them or write 
Department L-| for complete description. 





SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


SHARON, PA. UTICA, N. Y. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, N. Y. C. 


Owners and Operators of 
J. Stevens Arms Company 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





.250-3000 Savage Rifle, take down model. 22-inch 
tapered round barrel with integral sight base. 


shotgun buttplate. Com- 
front and flat-topped wind- 
gauge sporting rear sights. Weight about 7 lbs, 
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A New and Better 
PISTOL POWDER 


@ whe of the war comes a new Pistol Powder 
developed from the experience the powder 
industry gained during those four years. Du Pont 
Pistol Powder No. 5, a nitrocellulose smokeless 
¥ powder, is so clean burning, easy shooting and 
accurate that it is a perfect and dependable load 
for all revolvers and automatic pistols. It ranks 
with other Du Pont Powders which for 118 years 
have stood the test of government use, a fact 
which proclaims their worth. 


E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Military Sales Division 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Good ' Shooting for All Time 


Public Shooting Grounds 


suitable lands are permanently set 
aside for him? 
The establishment of free shooting 


Free shooting grounds are a reality. 
It has been demonstrated that they 
are practical. With a portion set aside 


as a refuge, where vermin is controlled 
and on which no shooting is permitted, 
game cannot be shot out. If your wild 
game is gone, propagated game can be 
substituted. Every section should 
have its public shooting grounds, state 


grounds in every section of the coun- 
try where the law-abiding gunner will 
be assured of good shooting for all 
time to come is one of the things the 
American Game Protective Association 
is working for. 


owned and state controlled. 
Where is your son going to hunt? 
Is it not your duty to see to it that 


Organization brings results. Your 
help is needed. 








THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sporteman should 
Never in sport endanger human life 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CiTy. 


Gentlemen 1 


ft enclose a check for $................-. to cover dues of $1 and 2 Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at brutally. 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) 3 Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 


for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 


Price including forcing authorities. 


Publication 


Draw circle Regular one year’s membership 4. Respect the rights of farmers and propert 
around Subscription ‘oe — Game owners and also their feelings. dtd 
publication Price rotective 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
wanted Association 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
Field and Stream - - - - $2.50 - - - - + $800 7. Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 1.50 - - - - - - 2,00 cial purposes by refusing © purchase 
Outdoor Life - - - - - 3.50 eco et es = ee trophies. 
Outer's Book—Recreation - 2.50 72 = 2 = = 3:00 Study and record the natural ‘history, of 
Sportemen's Review (weekly) 3.00 - - - - - - 3,50 game species in the interest. of science. 
Western Sportsman - - - 2.00 - 2 +--+ = 9.50 7 Love Nature and ite denizens.and be a 
gentioman. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine BIGMOG’ ... occ cccccnececseswrsccvrseccesscccssccosencesacsneee 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention = 


that fact vals ; Address 

















of a running deer at sixty yards. Siil| 
another type will require that it put 
its shots into an 8-inch bullseye at 200 
yards with considerable regularity and 
precision, and any rifle that will do the 
latter is a-plenty accurate for 99 per 
cent of the hunting on this continent, 
That is assuming, of course, that it wil! 
hold up its accuracy to somewhere 
around 500 yards. Some rifles won't 
do this. We are not discussing trajec- 
tory here, which has nothing to do with 
relative accuracy. For instance, the 
old .45-70 Army Springfield, with its 
are over ten feet above the line of 
sight at 500 yards, is a mighty accurate 
old smoke-wagon under favorable wind 
conditions. And not only at 500 yards, 
but it is accurate at twice that dis- 
tance, but no one will argue that a 
rifle of half this or a quarter of this 
trajectory is not more likely to make 
a hit the first shot at unknown ranges, 
and in most hunting it is this said first 
shot that either makes or breaks a 
hunter at whatever range he may be 
shooting. 


Let’s say we have just secured a new 
rifle, and we won’t inquire too much 
into the details of how this said rifle 
was collected. Most anything is fair 
these days when firearms are as high 
as a cat’s back and one has to peel lots 
of good wadding from his roll before 
he can induce the hard-hearted dealer 
to part with even a carbine. Wel'll say, 
for example, that we do not have to 
purchase a new set of sights. This new 
rifle may have sights which fit our eyes, 
or maybe we have a good peep-sight 
at home in our ditty box that is just 
the checker. At any rate, we want to 
doll this said rifle up to the point where 
we know what to expect when we pull 
down on what is perhaps the only buck 
we have seen on a two weeks’ trip. We 
want to know whether that white “flag” 
is going to go down or whether it is 
likely to do a wigwag for our benefit 
as it disappears in the brush, Surely, 
that’s easy enough; just go out and 
shoot a few shots and change the sights 
till it shoots where you want it. Yes. 
that’s easy enough, but it is the man- 
ner in which those few shots are let 
off and the knowledge gained thereby 
that we would prate over in this space. 


Without doubt the most steady posi- 
tion possible for rifle shooting without 
the use of an artificial rest is the prone 
position, in which the body is swung 
at an angle of 45 degrees to the tar- 
get, left elbow as nearly directly under 
the rifle as possible, legs spread apart, 
toes pointed out, and the body lying 
as close to the ground as possible. If 
the rifle is fitted with a sling strap, 
so much the better, as a proper use 
of the latter will permit of loosening 
the grip of the left hand on the fore- 
arm instead of requiring it to perform 
two functions, viz.: that of steadying 
the piece and also of holding the rifle 
tight to the shoulder. For all ordinary 
testing this position will do nicely, but 
it can be improved on. : 

It’s a bad idea to attempt to get 200d 
results by resting the muzzle of the 
rifle on a log, or board, or any hard 
substance without first cushioning it 
with your gloves, or coat, or somet! ng 
of contact, and a slight difference 10 
point of contact will not result in l- 
tering the jump or whip of the barre! 
so much. We are assuming here [al 
the shooter is using one of the moc 1 
high-power rifles, as the low-powe'ed 
arms do not have so much of this q: ¢k 
flip, and consequently one need no ¢ 
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as careful about some of these fine 
po nts, 

\n improvement on the prone posi- 
tion is to roll up a coat or some similar 
substance which will be the correct 
height and rest the barrel on it at, say, 
the end of the forearm. Brink back 
the left hand and-let it encircle the 
toe of the stock. If the back of the 
hand does not rest on the ground now 
EE LL 
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it is advisable to block it up by means 
of a strip of board, or something that 
will allow the hand to rest solidly while 
aiming. Slight differences in aim may 
be corrected by shifting the position of 
this hand, leaving the right hand to at- 
tend to pulling the trigger, which oper- 
ation is quite sufficient for one hand 
to look out for, as I presume more 
scores are ruined by faulty let-off than 
all other errors combined. 


Sight as you will, either at the lower 


edge of the bull or half way thru it,- 


or whatever, but do it exactly the same 
every time, And, as nearly as possible, 
grip the rifle with the same pressure 
and in the same place for each shot. 
Place the barrel across your rest at the 
same point for each shot. If the eyes 
become tired while taking aim and the 
sight or bullseye appears fuzzy, then 
rest the eyes by looking for a few sec- 
onds at something close at hand. This 
allows the muscles of accommodation 
in the eye to rest, and on again picking 
up the line of sight the target will again 
appear sharp and clear. If a shot is 
let off while this fuzzy appearance ex- 
ists it will almost invariably result in 
a high shot. 

\S an example of what variation in 
ho!ding will do we will refer to photo 
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No. 1. This group was made at fifty 
yards with Sporting Springfield rifle 
with full loads, a range at which some 
writers insist the Springfield will not 
do accurate work with full charges. 
Three shots in this group were fired 
with uniform holding. Two were fired 
when not perfectly certain that the ele- 
vation was sufficient, and resulted in 
two shots making one hole directly be- 
low the balance of the group. The 
greatest horizontal deviation in this 
group measured from the outside edges 
of shot holes is just 7/16 inch, while 
the vertical deviation, center to center, 
is 1% inches. This group shows good 
holding, but not uniform sighting. 

Group No. 2 was fired at the same 
distance, full ioads, but the left arm 
was not in the proper position, having 
a tendency to roll to the left, but the 
elevation was: good, being % inch be- 
tween outside edges of shot holes, This 
group illustrates uniform sighting, but 
bot uniform holding. 

Group No. 3 is a composite of two 
five-shot groups at fifty yards measur- 
ing one inch between centers, five shots 
with full charge, hand loaded, service 
bullet, and the other five shots with 23 
grains of Lightning and service bullet. 
All charges weighed to 1/10-grain or 
better. This group is about as uniform 
as can be expected short of a machine 
rest. 

Groups 1 and 2 were fired with a 
Malcolm 4-power ’scope fitted with a 
heavy, flat-topped picket and- cross 
hairs—the picket rising to just above 
the top of the horizontal cross hair and 
the vertical hair apparently protruding 
from the center of the picket and thence 
to the edge of the field. Group 3 was 
fired with a home-made telescope hav- 
ing a barleycorn-shaped picket. Either 
of these types are superior to cross 
hairs, in our estimation, altho many 
shooters do their best work with cross 
hairs. 

While these groups may or may not 
be better than you may secure thru 
use of iron sights, the principle we have 
been trying to instill remains the same, 
and that is, in testing out a rifle for 
groups the hold must be absolutely the 
same for each shot. This means to 
rest the barrel in the same place each 
time, grip the stock with the same pres- 
sure each shot, have the stock at the 
same place against the shoulder,: have 
the left hand at the same place for 
each shot, and lastly, aim as nearly the 
same place as possible. This latter ad- 
monition seems superfluous, to be sure, 
but it isn’t. 

Now that we have tried out our new 
rifle as described above, we are ready 
to try it out on tin cans, rocks, jack- 
rabbits, or anything at all that will 
make us familiar with what to expect 
in the way of bullet drop, etc. Take 
a hike thru the foothills and pick out 
a rock on a side hill 
and take one or two 
shots at it, or at tin 
cans floating down 
stream. Crows are 
good practice, as are 
ground _ squirrels. 
Don’t, for pity’s sake, 
shoot chipmunks 
or inoffensive birds. 
Similar thoughtless- 
ness has robbed 
us of much _ wild 
life that were  bet- 
ter here. If you 
can’t do any good 
with your shooting, 
at least don’t do any 
harm with it. I have 
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absolutely no time for the man who 
practices on chipmunks, or pine squir 
rels, or small birds just for the sake of 
killing something. There are plenty of 
predatory birds and animals, among 
which is the common house e¢at, that 
takes delight in roaming the fields and 
feeding on quail, robins, meadow larks, 
ete. He’s good game and better dead 
than alive. 














If these simple directions be con- 
scientiously carried out a hunter will 
have gained a great deal of confidence 
in his new rifle, and after all is said 
and done this is a very important fac- 
tor in everything worth while, and he 
will stand a much better chance of 
placing a shot where it will do the most 


























THE GOOSE HUNTER. 


J. E. Brown, a South Dakota 
sportsman, and bag of geese shot 
by him within six hours’ drive of 
Sioux Falls. 
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Let Us Tan Dies Hide. 

And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glovemaking. You never lose anything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins witb hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when s0 ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
ayer = fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we se 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











ADJUSTABLE 
The KERR Gun’ SLING 
WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR ALL RIFLES 
Used by Army, Navy and Marine Corps 

AN AID TO ACCURACY 
Ask your dealer or write us 
MANUFACTURING & SALES CORP. 

40 Cedar St. NEW YORK 

























a Have your deer and other big 
game heads mounted, or the hide 
or skin made into garments. We, "7 
specialize in taxidermy and furtan- § 
ning. Deer skins made into rugs or 
buckskin leather. Any wild or # 
> domestic animal hide or skin © 
tanned with hair or fur on it, made 
into caps, robes, men's or women's ¢ } 
garments. 

Our illustrated catalog tells you how to pre-) 
pare skins for and shows prices on} 
head mounting, taxidermy and tanning, and 
styles of garments. 
















ESTER, FUR DRESSING CO. 
655 WEST AVE. 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 




















The Hardy hand made | 























INDESTRUCTIBLE GUN CASE 


In building this perfect gun case, Capt. Hardy 
combined his expert gun knowledge with his 
years of experience in manufacturing the finest 
cowboy saddles made. 

Gun case is hand made--every stitch--from finest 
California Saddle Leather, hermetically sealed 
to highest grade truckboard frame. It is hand 
tailored and not only fits your gun but protects 
it, Stands 200 lbs. pressure without crushing. 


Enclose stamp for descriptive 
circular and prices. 
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CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
P. O. BOX 1384 DENVER, COLO. 
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ARMS ANDAMMUNITION 








Conducted by C. G. Williams. 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


tions if answers are desired by mail. 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and 


as briefly as possible, andyalways enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
lications, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





Will you be good enough to give me 
your best advice and information in re- 
gard to a rifle for large game such as 
bear, moose and elk? I would also like 
your opinion of the Charles Newton .250 
and .30 for this purpose; also would like 
your comparison with the Winchester 
.35, Springfield .30 and any other infor- 
mation you are willing to volunteer.— 
F. J. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Answer.—There are so many rifles 
made by the various firms—Winchester, 
Savage, Marlin, Remington and Newton 
—that are almost equally good for the 
game mentioned that we hardly know 
where to begin. Take, for instance, the 
Winchester Company. All of their prod- 
uct, excepting .22s, the 1876 types, and 
up to .25-35, are available as suitable 
rifles for the game mentioned; also the 
Marlin line of guns as above; the Sav- 
age as above, adding the .250-3000, tho 
they do not make guns to handle what 
might be called the 1876 class. The 
Remington-U. M. C. have in reality six 
models to use three classes of cartridges, 
when we except the .22s, the 1876 class 
and the .25-35, and these in pump-action 
and automatic only. The Newton out- 
put is entirely suitable as big-game 
guns. The Stevens Arms Company also 
make lever actions to handle the same 
types of cartridges as the Remington. 
As the Ross cannot be purchased now, 
we will eliminate that. There are also 
some English makes that are handled in 
this country—the W. J. Jeffery & Co., 
handled by Abercrombie & Fitch Co., 53 


to 57 West Thirty-sixth Street, New 
Bullet M.V., 
Cartridge wt. F. S. 
S0<80 We BR. eS vee ees cots 170 2,003 
i ee ee eee 170 2,020 
550 TRO. BUEO. DE. 0050550 157 2,150 
GRE MNO os kv do deo wikwa ens 195 1,985 
Bs eee eer 123 3,103 
icy... LeU eee 170 2,112 
ee ere 170 2,112 
.250-3000 Savage .......... 87 3,000 
Se i. err 123 2,875 
cy eee err rae 145 3,050 
.30-40 el eR eyes get 220 2,005 
CS.” BR ena Bere ROS: 220 2,200 
ae. TN oe eta ye eee been eae 150 2,700 
Ce ee ee err 200 2,020 
. SPP eee re 250 2,192.7 
Le . Se ae ees, * 300 2,197.5 
Pie 2) Saree eee 200 2,132 
SOS-aOO SOLLOTY occ ccevecis 155 3,150 
Be) aa re eee 250 2,600 
.318 Westley-Rich ........ 250 2,500 
EO Mees iv inumasaeweenee 270 2,200 


We have given two velocities for the 
.256 Newton with the same bullet weight 
for the reason that the DuPont people 
maintain that they cannot get the pres- 
sures down to any reasonable figure and 


What is the difference between the 
.32-40 high-power cartridges and the 
.32-40 common smokeless powder cart- 
ridges? Is there smokeless powder that 
is the same strength as black powder 
if the same measure is used? If so, 
where can it be obtained? Is there as 
much smokeless powder in a pound as 
of black powder—that is, will it load 
the same amount of shells? Which 
powder requires more cleaning of the 
rifle barrel?—Richard Stapleton, Hub- 
bardsville, N. Y. 

Answer.—There are three classes of 
cartridges for the .32-40 Winchester, 
Marlin or Savage rifles. The first, load- 
ed with black powder, gives a M. V. of 
1450 f. s. and a M. E. of 770 lbs.; with 
smokeless powder, giving a » we Of 
1505 f. s. and M. E. of 830 lbs., and the 
H. V. cartridges loaded with a larger 
charge of smokeless powder and giving 
a M. V. of 2,065 f. s. and a M. E. of 1,558 
lbs. Smokeless rifle powders are never 
of the same strength as black powders 
and cannot be loaded with the same 
measure. It should be weighed care- 


fully on an apothecary’s scales and only 
the stated weight in grains used. Du- 
pont Powder Co. and Hercules Powder 
Co. make powders suitable for this cart- 


York; and the Westley-Richards Com- 
pany, handled by Baker, Lurrey & Im- 
brie, 15 and 17 Warren Street, New 
York. Let us take up the specific cart- 
ridges mentioned: The .256 and .30 
Newton are both good guns for the pur- 
pose noted, the .30 Newton especially, 
but no more so than the Springfield or 
Model '95 Winchester shooting the same 
cartridge. If anything, we would con- 
sider the Springfield or ’'95 Winchester 
when using the 220-gr. bullet, to be su- 
perior to the .30 Newton for bear only. 
The .35 Winchester is in a lower class, 
but its 250-egr. bullet, tho it has only 2,200 
foot-seconds velocity, will give as effec- 
tive work as the 220-gr. bullet in the 
Springfield. There is also the .35 Rem- 
ington automatic, with its 200-gr. bullet, 
slightly below the others in efficiency, 
but still good for all the very largest 
bears. The trend of all experimenters, 
ourselves included, has been to lighten 
the’ bullets and give high velocities, and 
they are very nice against the general 
run of game; but moose and bear are 
not ordinary in any sense of the word, 
and require to be more severely dealt 
with. They have thick skins and heavy 
bodies, big muscles and heavy layers of 
fat that impedes bullets; also causing 
the lighter pointed soft-point bullets to 
break up and not penetrate deep enough 
to cause a vital wound: and for that 
reason we advise the heavier bullets for 
them. We will give the ballistics of 
some of the best cartridges for this pur- 
pose, that you may compare them: 


M. E. c— Trajectory (Inches)——, 
Lbs. 100 200 300 400 500 
1,515.5 1.23 5.69 14.76 31.56 57.12 
1,540 1.26 5.74 165.21 31.56 57.12 
1,610 1.21 5.25 14.45 30.68 57.18 
1,593 1.32 6.72 15.15 32.15 59.61 
2,632 -48 2.07 5.03 12.48 16.29 
1,682 1.15 65.31 14.82 31.41 59.18 
1,682 1.16 5.31 14.82 31.41 59.18 
1,739 54 2.06 5.01 12.25 15.92 
2,248.8 64 3.48 7.14 13.92 20.30 
,990 42 1.12 3.50 8.10 14.00 
1,972 1.22 5.41 13.55 28.08 49.98 
2,362.5 -99 4.40 11.04 23.40 41.49 
2,428.6 -64 2.94 7.28 13.98 24.28 
1,819.3 1.41 6.93 16.17 32.16 62.20 
2,669 1.03 4.70 11.82 26.30 48.09 
3,217.6 1.04 4.72 12.30 28.00 50.45 
020 1.16 5.76 16.11 35.95 71.65 
3,300 -40 1.05 3.26 7.92 18.64 
,200 -67 2.95 6.90 13.32 21.86 
3,466 89 $.14 7.98 14.90 22.11 
2,898 93 3.28 8.09 15.88 23.33 


give the bullet such a velocity; in other 
words, if they get high velocities, such 
as Mr. Newton advertises, the pressures 
are too high for safety.—Editor. 


ridge. When you buy smokeless pow- 
ders by small lots you buy a canister 
which would contain 1 lb. of black pow- 
der by weight, but it holds only 8 ozs. 
of smokeless powder by weight. In bulk 
they are the same. In some respects 4 
gun requires more cleaning after using 
smokeless powders, but we have always 
thought it easier to clean a rifle after 
using smokeless powder than after us- 
ing black powder.—Editor. 


I intend buying a rifle for shooting 
moose, deer and smaller game in Nort 
ern Canada. My choice is the Sprin 
field '06, but I am an amateur and ar 
not sure.about the 220-gr. bullet 
moose. Would you advise me gettin- 
a .35 or .405 Winchester to be used 
this game? How does the Winchest 
Model '95, shooting the '06 ammunitio 
compare with the Springfield rifle as ' 
accuracy and power?—H. Fitch, Hug! - 
ton, Sask. 

Answer.—The Winchester Model 
when shooting the .30-’06 ammunitic 
gives exactly the same velocity and ¢ 
ergy and equal accuracy. We belie 
that your choice of a .30-’06 is as gov! 
a choice as you could ever make. A! 
of the bullets from the 150-gr. point: 1 
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to the 220-gr. round-nose are suitable 
and sure on moose. It is just as good 
as the .35 or .405 Winchester for the 
game mentioned and does not have the 
recoil of the larger calibers.—Editor. 


Will you kindly tell me where I can 
buy the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher metal-cased 
bullets only for reloading in .256 New- 
ton rifle and at about what price?— 
Ralph Olney, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Answer.—The only ammunition com- 
pany that we know of which makes a 
6.5 Mannlicher cartridge, and hence a 
6.5 bullet, is the Eley Bros., 254 Gray’s 
Road, W. C., London, England. You 
might try their branch office, Eley Bros. 
(Canada), Ltd., North Transcona, Man., 
Canada. It may be that this branch 
house would carry the bullets in stock. 
The Newton Arms Corporation are now 
putting out a 100-gr. bullet and a 129- 
gr. bullet for the .256 Newton.—LEditor. 


One would be glad to hear how you 
computed the extreme ranges published 
in your February, 1920, issue in answer 
to O. J. Potthast, M. D., as they are 
about 33% beyond those computed by 
the data commonly employed by ballis- 
ticians. Also how you get the extreme 
range with an angle of 45° when most 
of us find the range begins to shorten 
again at about 31°. Also how you com- 
puted your range for an angle of 15°.— 
E. Newitt, Bronx, New York. 

Answer.—The extreme ranges of the 
.30 '03 and .30 '06 were taken from the 
handbook entitled “Description and 
tules for the Management and Care of 
the U. S. Magazine Rifle, Cal. .30, Model 
1903,” of a date of March, 1904, for the 
.30 ’08, revised February 14, 1908, for the 
.30 '06. We have since obtained another 
handbook, described as above but re- 
vised May 21, 1918, that gives the ex- 
treme range as 4,891.6 yards. In all cases 
the angle of departure is given as 45°. 
The rest of the figures were obtained, 
or rather computed, with the use of Col. 
Ingall’s Ballistic Tables. These same 
handbooks are the authority for the 
range for the angle of departure of 15°. 
Others computed as above. We would be 
very glad if you would give us your au- 
thority for your statement that “the 
range begins to shorten again at about 
31°,” as from the latest advices of the 
War Department the angle of departure 
of the .30 ‘06 with the 150 gr. bullet, for 
the extreme range is 42° 53’ and the 
extreme range as given from the tests 
of actual firing, as conducted at the 
proving grounds, Miami, Fla., was given 
as approximately 3,600 meters or 4,000 
yards, and a personal statement was 
made that the ramge was very slightly 
in excess of this, which would not allow 
of your statement that our figures “were 
33% beyond those computed by data 
commonly employed by ballisticians,” 

Even computing from data supplied in 
the “Textbook of Small Arms” and 
‘Textbook of Gunnery,” British War 
Office, will not admit of a _ reduction 
from the figures as given. Taking your 
reduction of 33% from the figures as 
given for the .30 '06 would give an ex- 
treme range of 3,643 yards, or 357 yards 
shorter than the latest figures as given 
from actual firing by the War Depart- 
ment, and for which there are no formu- 
lae worked out as yet.—Editor. 


Please tell me necessary charge of Du- 
pont powder to develop 3,000 ft.-sec. in 
the '06 Springfield, using the 172-gr. 
Newton bullet. If 3,000 ft.-sec. is pro- 
hibitive, what is the maximum velocity 
you could obtain with safety?—E. D. 
Nichols, Ajo, Ariz. 

Answer.—It will be impossible to ob- 
tain a velocity of 3,000 ft.-sec. with the 
172-gr. Newton bullet and any powders 
in use today, but you could obtain 2,650 
a with 52.5 gers. Dupont No. 15.— 
editor. 


Kindly advise me what steps are nec- 
€ssary and who to apply to to joingthe 
A:nerican Rifle Association. Is the v- 
ernment telescope sight suitable for 
hi nting?—W. H. Frederick, Thief River 
Folls, Minn. 

\nswer.—Fill out the enclosed blank 
a:d send it with postal money order for 
$. to the address given on the applica- 
tin blank. We would not advise any 
te escope for hunting purposes, but for 
ts get shooting they are a great help to 
8 ne eyes.—Editor. 





NOTICE. 

Ve have just received word (August 
® 1920) to the effect that the Newton 
A ms Corporation, 233 Broadway, New 
York City, has gone into the hands of 
a -eceiver. 











for 300 consecutive shots. 


munition. 


Wilmington 





600 yard Target Made With Hercules 
Powder at Sea Girt Trials. 





The group is 4.05 inches high by 
5.85 inches wide. 


Facts About Hercules Powder 
That You Should Know 


Nearly all riflemen have read about the Hercules win at the Official 
Ammunition Try-out held at Sea Girt, N. J., for the purpose of 
selecting the ammunition for the use of the Olympic Rifle Team. 
‘They know that the make that won the test was represented by two 
samples of cartridges loaded with different makes of powder that 
compared in accuracy as follows: 
Mean Radius at 600 Yds. 
Cartridges loaded with a Competitive 


Powder of latest design _____-- cee 
The same make of cartridges loaded 

with Hercules Powder .._--------- 3.41 
Advantage in favor of Hercules ____-- 0.69 inches or 


This means that the ammunition loaded with Hercules Powder was 20 per 
cent. moze accurate than its competitor at 600 yards. Not once or twice, but 


Both lots were loaded with exactly the same weight, shape and type of bullet. 
They were fired from the same machine rest, under identical conditions, by 
one individual and in presence of the best ballistic experts in America. 


It is doubtful if any other official ammunition test on record ever proved such 
an overwhelming superiority in accuracy for one make of powder. 


The bullseyes are the shots that count. 


HERCULES POWDER Cc. 


1017 Orange Street 


20.2% 


Remember this when you buy am- 


Delaware 
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Knit your own Fish Nets—Landing nets, Hoop nets, Seines, 
Hammocks, etc., may be easily and quickly made, at little cost. 
Our Illustrated Instructions will teach you how in one hour. Also 
how to catch fish the year round. Send for particulars right now. 


W.E. Clayton & Co., 64N.MainSt., Altoona, Kansas 









SAVE 25% | to 60% 
oS) GRAFLEX -KODAKS 


See. Sas 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Bept. 215 1245. Wabash Av. Chicas» 








Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O°BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 
Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONAGLE. Thirty years’ experience in wr imeg in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 
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KODAK 


WITH YOU 


THE DENVER PHOTO MATERIALS CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
626 16th Street, DENVER, COLO. 





THE HoME OF BETTER FINISHING 
AND DEVELOPING 




















Dack Hanters Asking Us This 
Season for Rose Folding Decoys 
Sure proof they are O. K. Glass Eyes. Perfect 
color, live action. Have you tried them? $10.50 
Prepaid per dozen. They fold up small and fool 

them all. 


THE ROSE FOLDING DECOY 
4432 N. Campbell Ave. Dept. C. Chicago, Ill. 























DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 





Carried on running board of any Auwor shipped by Exprese at regu- 
larmerchandise rate. 5 styles, 23 sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outboard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial. Write for Catalog 
of Moterboats, Rowboats, Sectional boats, Duckboats and Canoes. 
F. H, DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie 8t,. Albion. Mich. 





MAINE $4.00 


HUNTING SHOE 


Send for new 1920 cata- 
log, guarantee tag and 
free sample of leather 
and rubber showing 
ourcom- 
plete line 
of Hunt- 
ing Shoes. 


L. L. BEAN, 














FREEPORT, MAINE. 








Game Hunters 


Before you take that 
trip, consider how 
pleased you will be 
later to have pic- 
turesof your game, 
taken on the spot. 
Be sure to carry a 
kodak. 





Haanstad’s Camera Shop 


404 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 














Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life. 





Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


*‘More Game!” 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








The Golden Rule 


There is something about sport in the 
open that makes its followers big 
hearted. Last winter Jimmie Brown was 
terribly frozen in a blizzard while cross- 
ing the Nizina Glacier in Alaska. When 
Joe McClelland and Bill Maher found 
him in a cabin where he had lived for 
sixteen days without food, “the flesh 
on his face and hands and feat was 
black and _ putrid,” and his plight 
brought tears to the eyes of hardened 
“sourdoughs.” 

At McCarthy Captain J. P. Hubrick 
took him into his house and wired his 
wife in New York state, where she was 
visiting, to come and help care for him. 

Both East and West joined hands in 
helping Brownie. Richard and Arthur 
Mitton of Boston, who had hunted with 
Brownie last fall, wired Captain Hub- 
rick, “Do everything you can to help 
him regardless of expense. Get best 
doctors, nurses and anything else need- 
ed.” J. A. McGuire of Denver wired 
two hundred dollars. Hubrick, in writing, 
said: “IT am sure if McGuire or the 
Mittons ever come to this country again 
they will find more friends here than 
they would ever have believed.” 

As a result of the attention he re- 
ceived, Brownie will be in the game 
again when the hunting season opens, 
wrangling horses. The loss of parts of 
his anatomy does not count with a man 
of his spirit. If the positions had been 
reversed, Jimmie Brown would have 
done as much for the Mittons, McGuire 
or anyone else. 

It does any man good to get out in 
the open and live for a while each year 
close to nature. It makes life seem less 
sordid. The strife and _ selfishness of 
civilization are left behind and the real 
man in a fellow is given free rein. The 
territory in which game is found is big, 
but it is small as compared with the 
hearts of the men you will find there. 


Note.—Although the Bulletin depart- 
ment of Outdoor Life is edited by the 
officials of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, New York, and there- 
fore our magazine has nothing whatever 
to do with preparing the copy for it, 
yet it would not be fair to allow the 
above article to appear without adding 
the name of another donor to the above 
list of Jimmie Brown’s friends who as- 
sisted him, namely, President John B. 
Burnham of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, who sent Brownie a 
very substantial check and whose mod- 
esty in failing to mention his own con- 
tribution is typical of the man.—Editor 
Outdoor Life (with apologies to the edi- 
tor of the Bulletin.) 


The Last Chapter 


Once before in this department we 
announced that the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act was. settled for all time; 
that on April 19, 1920, the United States 
Supreme Court held that the treaty with 
Canada and the Enabling Act, known as 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, were 
both constitutional. However, the Mis- 
souri authorities who were contesting 
the validity of this measure were not 
satisfied and they petitioned the Su- 
preme Court for a rehearing. 

We-have learned from Washington 
that this request was not granted and 
that the case has been returned to the 
files marked “Rehearing Denied.” Surely 
this is final and those at variance with 
the spirit of this law are convinced that 
it has come to stay. 








Reward for Trespassing 


The sooner the sportsman realizes that 
he must co-operate with the landowner, 
the better it will be for all concerned. 
If you expect to shoot over the land of 
another, you must not only respect this 
man’s wishes and property rights, but 
you must put yourself out to protect his 
interests. Nine times out of ten, when 


the landowner learns that you will go 
out of your way to do him a good turn, 
you will find that he is perfectly willing 
to let you tramp across his fields. 

Several local sportsmen’s associations 
over the country have put into effect 
a plan that is gaining for them the 
friendship and co-operation of the farm- 
ers in their vicinity. By a published 
notice in the local newspapers they offer 
a reward for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of any hunte: 
found damaging property. This is not 
only a concrete example to the land- 
owner that the sportsman is really in- 
teresting himself in behalf of the 
farmer, but it also tends to decrease 
depredations committed by irresponsible 
shooters. . 

Besides gaining permission to hunt, 
you will also find that the farmer will 
take more interest in the game on his 
land, go farther to protect it from 
poachers during the closed season, and 
put himself out to feed it and care for 
it during the stress of winter months, 
if he knows that his property is not 
going to be damaged and that the 
sportsman is his friend. 


Know Your Game Laws 


Ignorance of the law is no excuse for 
violation, therefore, because of the many 
changes, it is almost necessary to 
acquaint yourself with the _ existing 
statutes before it is safe to go afield. 
We heard recently of a state game com- 
missioner who made a trip of over one 
thousand miles to a neighboring state 
in order to secure some good bass fish- 
ing. He arrived at his destination only 
to find that the law had recently been 
changed and he had fifteen days to wait 
before the season opened. If a man 
whose business is the enforcement of the 
conservation laws would go_ so far 
astray, it is easy to see how an indi- 
vidual may not always be thwroughly 
posted. 

Your state game commission, your 
local warden, or the officers of the 
nearest sportsmen’s association will al- 
ways be glad to give you any informa- 
tion regarding the laws when you are 
in doubt. It is much better to find out 
first what you can do and what you 
cannot do than to be hauled up before 
the court and reminded forcibly that you 
should have made your investigations 
before, which could have been done at a 
great deal less expense and trouble. 


Exploit Our National Parks 


On Saturday, June 19, 1920, President 
Wilson signed the water power bill—an 
admirable law which has been_ before 
Congress in one shape or another for 
many years. This law creates a com- 
mission consisting of the secretaries 0! 
war, interior and agriculture, with 
power to grant licenses for the build- 
ing of dams, power houses and other 
structures “necessary or convenient” on 
public lands and reservations. 

However, this bill includes with othe! 
public lands and_ reservations our 
national parks and monuments. In other 
words, this bill gives these three men 
the power to commercialize the water 
of our national playgrounds. It is in- 
conceivable that such a condition will 
ever come to pass. We do not believe 
that men who would be willing to sav"i- 
fice our parks to individuals for | 
ploitation will ever be appointed as «#0- 
inet officers. Nevertheless, at the 1 








session of Congress a bill should be 
passed exempting the national pa'ks 
from the provisions of this other's 
splendid law. ‘ 
Recently a bill passed the Un ‘ed 
States Senate permitting the use of ‘he 
waters of Yellowstone Park for irr: <4- 
This bill sot 


tion purposes in Idaho. 
has failed to pass the House, but 
appear again at the next session of (0 
gress. Had this bill become a WwW 
much of the scenic beauty of the 
would have been sacrificed and a © 
cedent established that might eas’ 
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have meant the disaster of all of our 
national playgrounds. 

Another bill asking for authority to 
dam Yellowstone Lake in the interests 
f Montana ranchers is scheduled for 
ntroduction during the next session of 

mngress. These bills and all similar 
measures must be defeated. Our parks 
are the property of all the people— 
national recreation grounds that must 
be kept sacred. 

The appeal of the promoters of these 
projects is that it is for the national 
good that their lands be irrigated and 
tilled. In a very minor degree this may 
be true, but the national benefit is 
heavily underwritten by the personal 
gain of the promoters and the owners 
of the land to be irrigated. Also, it is 
generally true that water from other 
sources is available, but, of course, the 
expense of procuring it is much greater 
than if these people were allowed to use 
the park waters gratis. 

The recreational value of our national 
parks is paramount. Each and. every 
citizen owns a share and each and cvery 
citizen must watch to see that he is not 
cheated by some individual operating 
under the guise of promoting the public 
welfare. Let your senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress know that you 
strongly oppose all measures’ which 
tend to grant special privileges in or 
commercialize any part of the natural 
resources of our national parks and 
monuments. 





The European System 


The title to the game in Europe goes 
with the land. In the United States the 
courts have held that the game belongs 
to all the people. Would any one advo- 
cate changing our system for theirs? 
Everyif this change meant more game 
and better protection, would it be Ameri- 
can to limit the field sports to those 
fortunate enough to own land on which 
to hunt? This association is for the 
present system first, last and all the 
time. We would all hate to see con- 
ditions here as they are in Europe— 
practically all the game controlled by 
the select few. 

It is stated that from 1856 to 1890 the 
following bag of game was taken by 
the late Emperor Francis Joseph at his 
hunting lodges in Hungary: The kill 
amounted to a grand total of 43,183 head, 
including 1,570 chamois, 807 stags, 902 
deer, 979 foxes, 14,175 pheasants, 18,270 
partridge, 41 bears, etc. If our memory 
s not at fault, the ex-German emperor’s 
bag was considerably larger, both in 
total and in the average kill of game per 
year. 

Other princes.and potentates grabbed 
off a large share of the remaining game 
in Europe and the leavings for the little 
fellow were hardly worth noticing. 

While such large bags are impossible 
in America, isn’t it better to preserve 
our American system which gives the 
opportunity to take game to every citi- 
zen? If field sports are valuable in 
building up the strength and initiative 
of the individual who enjoys them, we 
should by all means continue to give 
the opportunity to the greatest number 
rather than to the select few. 





Does Conservation Pay? 


State Game Commissioner John M. 
Phillips of Pennsylvania, through the 
statistics of the state commission, esti- 
mated that there were 6,000,000 pounds 
of meat bagged as game last year which, 
at 20 cents a pound, would have a value 
f $1,200,000. Three thousand buck deer 
vere killed and 472 black bears. Mr. 
*hillips estimates that next year there 
vill be 4,000 deer killed and that the 
total weight of the game killed, includ- 
ng all smaller game, will be at least 
8.100,000 pounds, which, at 20 cents, 

uld be $1,600,000. 

['wenty-five years ago Pennsylvania 
was shot out. Today the gunners of that 
state are furnished with a brand of 
port that can be equaled in few states 

the Union. This was accomplished by 
isible conservation. New York state 
rpropriates $1,000,000 a year for con- 

vation and the statistics show that 

* meat value of the game killed nets 
ig return from the investment, to say 
n thing of the recreational value, which 
is the principal benefit derived from the 
go me, j 


an 





foral courage is a virtue of higher 


c.ste and nobler origin than physical. 


I springs from a consciousness of 
tue, and renders a man, in the de- 
ise of right, superior to the fear of 
re>roach, opposition, or contempt.—S. G. 
G odrich. 
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PHOTO- ENGRAVING PLANT 

(EST: = 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 
COLORADO ENGRAVING CO. 
- «© =DENVER: = = 

















“YES! AND IT'S — 
GUARANTEED TO 
KEEP MY FACE 
SMOOTH 4 
FORLIFE” Z@ 








SMOOTH! 







This SHUMATE “Barber” razor is so good that we guarantee.it to yeu for life. Here's the 
reason: The blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which takes a keener edge, than any 
other steel can —and holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The secret of this 
wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. Here’s our unqualified guarantee: 


The Shumate Guarantee $2 USE THIS COUPON 


Buy a SHUMATE “Barber” Razor and 
use it—not once, but as long as you like. If will be forwarded postpaid. For 


a - those 

you say, after an exacting trial, that you ith very iry beards we rec 

don’t like it, we’ll exchange it without a pede whew ern on 4 ~s 
* I 5 sd 


word. j 

SHUMATE Razorsare made by the master . . Amba ny ot, 
cutlers of the world, and for more that 33 Special Offer CY & 
years have demonstrated their superior | != remitting, sive Ie Le - 
worth to men who appreciate really good | 4ealer’s name,anda A. eS e $2 
razors. More than four million men (in- | ‘amois-lined, Ss a 
cluding professional barbers) are now using | ‘¥t-proof case st 
SHUMATES every day. Send for yours | Will be in- 





now. pr fo ‘ame... 

SHUMATE RAZOR CO.,871 Chestnut St, St. Louis, Mo. | razor. 

Established 1884 Capacity 6000 Razors Daily CS oes « cniesinienw en aon sev aces 
SUNS | eaten’s ome 
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If you want to settle the uestio: > 
for life, send us $2.00 sal eeu y, SF 
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See That Your 
Hunting Lamp Is A 


r ‘leila Hunter’s Headlight 


ACETYLENE— Carbide and Water 
Next to gun and grub, your woods going at night and comfort in camp will 
hang most heavily upon a camp and trail light that won’t blow out, break if 
dropped, spill if tipped over—that ordinary misuse will not put out of service. 
Description 
Generator weighs 114 Ibs., concaved 
to fit snug to body, carried on belt at 
back or side or in the pocket, leaving 
both hands free for gun, rod or pad- 
dle. Head lamp, weight 5 ounces, 
equipped with glass lens, projects a 
strong white light 200 feet. No. 49 
Special Lens fitting inside of regular 
lens (50 cents extra) concentrates and 
projects light 250 to 300 feet. Self- 
lighting attachment— no matches 
required. Gas regulated by a valve, 
can be shut off and relit as desired. 


Cleanliness—Cost 
Acetylene is a pure white flame and 
burns without smoke—no grease or 
smell to spoil the camp things or grub. 
Costs about one cent per hour—less 
than smelly and greasy oil or candles. 


Fuel (Carbide and Water) 
Carbide comes in solid lumps like gray 
pebbles—perfectly harmless and can be 
packed in camping outfit, trunk or grip 
lighting plants. No ordinary misuse -sold by dealers everywhere. Figure 
will put them out of order. an ounce of carbide per hour’s light. 
Camp Lighting— Justrite Acetylene Lamps and lantern are ideal camp lights. The No. 100 
—nickel plated with folding handles and hook, 3 hour capacity, $1.50; No. 95, same lamp 
larger size, 4 hour capacity, $2.00; No. 305, 5 hour capacity, $4.00. Lantern pecked in 
metal case, 5 to 6 hour capacity, $6.00. 

See the Justrite Hunter’s Headlight, Camp Lamps and Lantern— 
at your dealers—If he hasn't them in stock, he wilpget them for you or we 
will send direct, postage paid on receipt of price—with your dealer's name. 
Mlustrated Circular No. 107 free on request 


Justrite Manufacturing Company 
2098 — a ept. O 





Burns 10 Hours 
on One Charge of 
_- bide and Water 
No. 44— unania 50 (Cap not included) 
No. 234 Canvas Cap with Metal Fibre 
Shield 
No. 237 Corduroy Cap with Metal Fibre 
Shield, Ear Flaps and Lined - - 22 
No. 233 Cap Shield;Metal and Fibre 
(Can be attached toany Cap orHat) .25 
No. 49 Special Concentrating Lens.... .50 
Dependability 
Justrite Acetylene Lamps are re- 
liable. They never run down—no 
bulb or battery to burn out miles 
from civilization. The Hunter's 
Headlight is used. by professional 
trappers throughout the world. Just- 
rite Lamps are sturdy self-contained 

















TRAIN’S CAMP KOOK and BAKE KIT 


Equipped with Prentiss Wabers Two-Burner Stove 



















TRAIN’S KAMP KIT is especially 
designed for tourists, campers and 
hunters who want a complete outfit 
for cooking and baking and is ready 
at all times. It is clamped to the 
running-board of on car and has a 
metal box for grub. Has a place to 
put kettles, etc., in upper part of 
oven, door of main cabinet is used 
for table and a telescoping leaf when 
extended makes table about three 
and a half feet long. 

Kit includes: tea kettle, 1 coffee pot, 1 frying 
pan, %-dozen each of plates, knives, forks and 
spoons. 


For sale at your dealer or address 


JOHN TRAIN 
LOCK BOX 502 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Paul Dealer, Golden Rale Store 
Denver Jobbers, Quinn & McGill 
1532 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Patent applied for 








mention Outdoor Life when 


Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you 
writing to advertisers. 











The KENNEL | 


Conducted by WALTER CECIL COX 














I have a fine collie dog which has one 
eye continually mattering and watery, 
with the hair coming out around it. The 
other eye does likewise at times, but 
not so bad. Could you give me, or ad- 
vise me, of any remedy which might 
help me out on a cure? My wife has 
been bathing them with salt water and 
using mange cure, ~~ we do not get 
any results. . Q. WENGER, 

Milner, Colo. 

Answer—We would advise you to drop 
into the eye, twice daily, a solution com- 
prised of equal parts of boric acid solu- 
tion of witch hazel with 1/7 grain per 
ounce of sulphate of zinc and 1/116 
grains of morphia, per ounce.—W. C. C. 


Could you give me a treatment for a 
dog poisoned with ground glass? Also, 
do you know of any book that gives the 
symptoms and treatment of sick dogs 
and also poisoned dogs? 

. GUYNN, Santa Fé, N. M. 

Answer—We would recommend that 
you give your dog an ounce of glycerine 
and an ounce of olive oil, mixed togeth- 
er, every three hours for three doses. 
We would refer you to the book “Dis- 
eases of Dogs,” by Ashmont.—wW. C. C. 


Please tell me who raises the best 
stake-winning strain of greyhounds— 
the very best. I don’t want a stag or 
wolfhound strain in them of any kind. 
I used to have dogs that got the money 
in coursing, but when that sport died, 
I could not get any more, and as I let 
the only bitch I had get full of porcu- 
pine quills I ran out of real good dogs. 

ROBT. FRANZ, Philipsburg, Mont. 

Answer—We were very much inter- 
ested in your letter regarding your grey- 
hounds, and would advise that you write 
the Denver Boarding Kennels, 2919 For- 
est St., Denver, Colo., as they may be 
able to furnish you a greyhound such 
as you desire.—Editor. 


I have a Walker foxhound, 2 years 
old, in fine shape, good appetite, hair in 
good order, fine spirits, in good condi- 
tion, except he has for about three 
weeks been hacking. It is nct a cough, 
but very much like it; acts as if some- 
thing were wrong with his_ breathing 
when exhaling. If you can teil from this 
explanation what to do for him I would 
appreciate it very much. 

HORACE GINGLES, Jerseytown, Pa. 

Answer—From your description it 
would indicate your dog has a form of 
canine bronchitis. Would advise rest, 
no exertion, straight milk diet, no other 
food for three months. Give teaspoon- 
ful of glycerine twice daily. Examine 
throat for foreign bodies.—W. C. C 


The reading of “The Kennel” in Out- 
door Life has prompted me to ask your 
advice in the purchase of a dog. My 
husband, who was raised in South Af- 
rica, has had much experience, directly 
and thru his father, who was a reputed 
lion-hunting dog trainer, in the raising 
of dogs. He speaks very highly of the 
Irish retriever as a trailer, which will 
trail to a leash and not give voice. They 
had two of these dogs which they used 
entirely for the African lion. But his 
father, who always fed them, did so 
with one hand while he held a revolver 
in the other. This one point makes me 
a little hesitant about one, and I have 
never seen one out here in California. 
We live in the Sierra Nevada mountains, 
where the bear, cougar, lynx and small 
game are so numerous that the purchase 
of a good hunting dog would be worth 
while. I would be very grateful for 
such help, advice and information a8 
you can give me on this matter, as . 
want to get a good dog for a birthday 
gift for my husband, and do not wa: t 
him to be disappointed z my purchase 

MRS. D. K. O'CONNOR. _ 
Little Lake, Ca 

Answer—We presume you mean 
Irish water spaniel by “Irish retrieve 
They are not suitable for anything b. 
feathered game. An airedale would pro» 
ably serve your purpose best, next 
that of a foxhound.—W. 


Otte 35 t* 


I am enclosing a snap of a young ¢@ 
I have. He was 7 months old when t! 
was taken and weighed thirty poun: . 
Can you tell me what breed he is? A!” 
if he is likely to be any good for hunt- 
ing. If so, what kind? I would lire 
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o ask your advice on a few other ques- 
tions too. For the past month or more 
he has had sick spells when he can’t 
keep anything on his stomach. He will 
take these sick spells from one to five 
hours after eating, and his food comes 
up just as he ate it; it doesn’t seem to 
digest any. Could it be indigestion? I 
sometimes think perhaps he does not 
get exercise enough. I do not let him 
run loose on the streets, but he is out 
in the yard quite a lot, and most every 
night I take him out for a walk. When 
he was only about a month old he had 
worms very bad, and I got some med- 
icine for him, and only had to give him 
one or two doses of it. Since then I 
have never seen any signs of them and 
do not think it is worms that is work- 
ing with him now, as he does not seem 
to suffer any pain. I feed him meat, 
fish, bread and milk, and he has all the 
fresh water he wants. For meat, I get 
him beef liver, beef hearts and soup 
meat.—R. O. Bates, Montreal, Can. 


Answer.—We have your letter of the 
8th, enclosing photograph of your dog. 
He seems to have more than two breeds 
in him, so it is hard to guess his breed- 
ing, but fox terrier predominates. He 
would do for rabbiting. The condition 
you describe is a nemosis of the stom- 
ach, probably caused by fermentation. 
Feed him straight unskimmed milk for 
a while, and nothing else.—W. C. 
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Our Get-Acquainted 


Column 





[Replies to letters in this column 
are requested from reliable par- 
ties who may contemplate such a 
trip or trips as mentioned. Such 
replies may be sent direct to the 
author of the letter. We suggest 
that as much information concern- 
ing the writer be conveyed to the 
other as possible, such as age, ex- 
perience in hunting and camping, 
physical defects, if any, occupa- 
tion, etc. Those who are looking 
for a companion on a, hunting, 
camping or v other outing trip may 
write us of their plans, keepin 
the matter within 100 words, an 
we shall be glad to publish their 
letters.—Editor.] 




















Editor Outdoor Life—Thru reading 
your wonderful magazine I have become 
impregnated with “the call of the wild,” 
but whether it will ever be my luck to 
answer that call is the main issue with 
me. I am 35 years old, 6 feet 2 inches, 
weigh 170 pounds, and always had good 
health. Occupation, electrical engineer, 
running generators. Salary $1,500 per 
year. I have never shot anything larger 
than ducks, rabbits and squirrels. Will 
some other outdoor brother tell me how 
I would line up on a trip to Maine or 
New Brunswick for moose or deer? Are 
there any other brothers who are in 
like position as myself who have been 
there, and yet go in an economical way? 
We are not all millionaire sportsmen, 
yet I feel that if I could get a line with 
other fellows my own age who have 
been there (on a 50-50 basis) I would 
know more where I stand on a trip of 
this kind. Will some kind brother kind- 
ly answer me in the “Get-Acquainted” 
cvu'umn?—one who longs to get away 
from bricks and mortar for about a 
month in the fall.—J. Hillmann, Phila- 
1«'phia, Pa. 


“~ 


iditor Outdoor Life—I am 18 years 
0|!, graduated from high school and 
h: ve no bad habits. I wish a compan- 
ion of similar habits to hunt and trap 
in one of the Northwestern states with 
tm: this winter, I have had some expe- 
ii'nee and am a good shot with rifle and 
tol. Expenses to be borne equal.— 
‘on A. Cantrell, Frisco, Texas. 


rm’ 7. 


© 1919, B-N.P. Co, 





Beech-Nul 


New. Ginger Ale With New Flavor 


NOTHER typical Beech-Nut flavor has arrived, to appeal 


to out-door appetites. 


The delicate flavor of blended gingers end mellow fruit juices, 
in sparkling spring water. Just the right tingle—no harshness. 


Try it. 


Each bottle enough for two. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


‘ 


Moderate in price. 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


‘*Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 








BOOK ON 


and how to feed. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by | H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 
the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 


DOG DISEASES 








Army Auction Bargains 


Tents $4.25 up| C W revolvers $2.65 up 
Army Haversacks .15 up 
. Kaapsacks -75 up 
Teamharness 31.50 tomy Gua slings .30 up 
Spring. Rem. cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 
1906 cartridges, $7.77 lcart $3.50 per 100 
165 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cycio- 
pedia reference agg sq pages-- issue 
1920, mailed 50 cents. New Cireular 10 cents 


| FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, S01 Broadway, New Yor] 


























ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected enrenns 5 of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $1.6 Paper $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
. Colorado 
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Heddon 
Hand-Made Reels. Jim 
Heddon 2-Piece Rods. Baby 

Crab and Other Minnow 


Send for literature 
Jas. Heddon’s 's Sons iil 


Dowagiac, M 
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KING “MODERN” RIFLE SIGHTS 
Od El ewestie 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT J 








No. 10—Flat Top, $1.75. 


N 


o. 6—Flat Top, $1.50. 


KING Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowl- 
edged in a class by themselves. Each of the various models has the 
patented adjustable, reversible sighting disc, which has four notches 
of different sizes and shape, two “U” and two “V”, giving EIGHT 
COMBINATIONS. Sporting Rear Sights are made with short and long 
bases for rifles and’ carbines. Furnished in either Flat Top, Semi- 
Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Price, $1.75 each. Folding Leaf Sights 
with Flat Top or Semi-Buckhorn. Price, $1.50 each. 


Pa @ €E 





No. 20-B, $1.50. No. 15—Price, 
Winchester No. 25-B, $1.50. No. 37-B, $1.50. $1.50. 
Carbines. ‘serene H. P. S. & W. Pistols. au Rifles. 


KING “Spark Point’ Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed to be the 
STRONGEST, BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS EVER MADE, They 
have full-length solid beads, very hard, patented, braced construction 
and have STEEL CENTERS. Show perfectly in any kind of light or 
on any background. Wonderful in the dark timber, which gave them 
their name, ‘‘Spark Point’’—round and distinct. Made for all rifles, 
Price, $1.50 each. 


carbines, pistols and revolvers. 


la 





a Bp sz 


25-C, $1.00. No. 33-C, $1.00, No. 17, $1.00. 
P. Colt Revolvers. All Rifles. 


. 20-C, $1.00. 
“aa inchester 
Carbines. 


No. 
Savage H. 


KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are also the longest and strongest 
Ivory Bead Sights made; patented construction. Matted face, prevent- 
ing blur; for all arms. Price, $1.00 each. 

Catalog “O,” showing over 100 sights and ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern 


D.W.KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 














THE ONLY 
LAMP OF 
ITS KIND 


The Carbide 
BRILLIANT 
SEARCH LIGHT for Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, Sold throughout the world for 18 years. 
Shines 300to 600 feet. Singleor Double Lens with 
darkening door. Four styles, $10.00 to $12.00. 
Sold by Hardware & Sporting Goods Dealers. 





Catalog free on request. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship on receipt of price, postage paid. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 529So. Dearborn St, Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 














The Filson Cruising Coat for Fishing 


(U.S. and Canadian = 


Recommended by cruisers for whom it was 
originally designed. It is the most practical 
garmentfor all outdoor life. Has six pockets, 
one large BACK pocket, 30x21 inches making 
acomplete pack. Best material and weight 
guaranteed. Made in plain U. S. Shelter ye 
Khaki, tan or olive drab. Waterproof Shed- 
pel Khaki, olive; 20 oz. gray flannel, single 
shoulders and sleeves; 26 oz. black plaid, 
red and black plaid mackinaw; 26 oz. red 
mackinaw. Furnished shirt style, as shown, 
oropen front coatstyle. State preference and 
collar size when ordering. We make out- 
ing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing, mackinaw clothing, 
corduroy clothing, woolen comforters, sleep- 
ing bags. Send for Catalog 5, which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over. 


C.C. Filson Co., 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash, 


, Hunting, Outing 
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salon OF IRAP SH@TERS ” 


= a. CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY. . =. 








Sauesdecan at Rifle Matches 


When the United States decided to 
join forces with the allied armies, offi- 
cials of the War Department recognized 
trapshooting as a means of preparing 
the soldiers for war by requesting the 
arms and ammunition companies to send 
their professional shooters to the various 
camps and give instruction in shooting. 

With the war over, the War Depart- 
ment became lax once more over trap- 
shooting until recently, when trapshoot- 
ing again came up for discussion with 
the result that trapshooting will be an 
added feature to the National Rifle 
Matches at Camp Perry this month. 

The United States government wishes 
to promote trapshooting as well as rifle 
shooting, and with this in mind has 
erected two traps and supplied the com- 
manding officer at Camp Perry with 
50,000 shells and 50,000 targets. These 
will be shot during August. ‘Tickets will 
be supplied the members of each team, 
allowing every one a certain number of 
shells and targets free. When the gov- 
ernment shells and targets are used 
there will be others furnished. 

In order to make the trapshooting end 
of the program successful, Col. Mumma, 
in charge of the matches, has named E. 

Galvin, president of the American 
Trapshooting Association, executive of- 
ficer in charge of the trapshooting. Mr. 
Galvin has named as his assistant P. H. 
Keller, who for several years was in- 
structor at the trapshooting school on 
the Million-Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, 
N. There will be a number of profes- 
sional shooters on hand to give instruc- 
tion to all those who want to learn the 
art of trapshooting. 

On August 22d, the day prior to the 
Grand American Handicap, the Sandusky 
(Ohio) Gun Club will conduct a tourna- 
ment at Camp Perry. In doing this the 
Sandusky Club expects to bring a crowd 
of trapshooters to the rifle range who 
are on their way to Cleveland. 

Trapshooting and rifle shooting will 
tie up closely in the future, for at Sea 
Girt traps will be installed and a tourna- 
ment will take place during the rifle 
shooting tournament at the New Jersey 
resort in September. 


The G. A. H. management requested 
the Ithaca Gun Company to furnish an 
expert repair man to put any man’s gun 
in order if his gun goes wrong at the 
G. A. H. The Ithaca Gun Company has 
done this at its own expense during the 
past years and it is going to do it again 
this year for the G. A. H. at Cleveland 
in order to help the shooting game 
along. It makes no difference what 
make of gun goes wrong, the Ithaca 
man will put it in order free of charge. 








The New Brunswick Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation of New Brunswick, N. J., wil! 
hold a registered shoot on Monday, Sep- 
tember 6th. A large assortment of prizes 
have been provided and there will be 
optional sweeps in addition. 





Cleveland hopes to get 1,000 entries in 
the Grand American Handicap. That has 
been the hope of the promoters of the 
last four tournaments. Maybe Cleveland 
will come thru. Here’s hoping they will. 


There are two score of trapshooting 
leagues in the country now. The last 
league to be formed was at Watertown, 
N. Y., and is called the Northern New 
York League. Dexter, Brockville, Clay- 
ton, Ogdensburg, Gouverneur, Alexan- 
dria Bay, Watertown, Kingston and 
Cananoque are members of the leagu 





Miss Mary Campbell won the woman '* 
trapshooting championship of Kansas 
last year and repeated this year. _ 
Campbell gives every indication of b 
coming the best woman trapshooter i! 
the United States. 


The trapshooting team that will carr 
the United States to victory in 
Olympic games has shot at 122,020 tar 
gets in the past five years, and of tha 
number broke 116,248, for an average © 
.9527. We want to tell you that this ° 
some shooting. 





Four times in the last six year: 
Charley Reilley has won the champion 
ship trapshooting of Utah. This give 
you an idea that Reilley is just abou 
the best trapshot in Utah. , 
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AT OUR NEW STORE 
Genuine 


Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles 


MODEL 1903 MODEL 1908 
6.5 M.M., .256 Bore 8 M.M., .315 Bore 


All Models $92.50 


Light weight. 
One-piece stock and fore- 
arm. Belt action. 
Perfect balance 


e 
INCORPORATED 


New York 


MODEL 1905 MODEL 1910 
9 M.M., .355 Bore 9.5 M.M., .374 Bore 


With Telescope $150 


Double set triggers. 
5-cartridge revolving mag- 
azine. Checkered 
half-pistol grip 


This shipment, the largest yet to arrive, offers a wide range of selection 
at prices that cannot be equalled in America 


VON LENGERGE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
414 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 








Dent's Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for run down, unthrifty dogs and those recovering from 
mange, distemper or debilitating a You notice the difference after a 
few doses. At druggists or by mail, 50c. 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


Newburgh, N. Y. 





Toronto, Canada. 











When 

a Thing 

is Right 
—It’s 
Right— 
Some 
Philosophy 





frsk DixieGrroll 
le Knowe. 
—That’s why all live anglers use Joe 
Welsh Leaders and his ‘‘Blue Devil’’ 
Darning Needle. 


Leaders—6 Breaking Strains 3, 6 and 9-foot 
Lengths—25c, 50c and 75c. The “‘BLUE 
DEVIL’’ and a 3-foot Leader, 75c 


By Mail—or at your Dealers 


OK\ JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, California 
' Distributor for U.S. and 











Canada 





























READ THIS GREAT 
STORY OF ALASKA: 
“THE STORY OF JACK” 


In the old bem gy = gold rush days, Jack « full-blooded 
Terri his master up from the States, 

to Dyea and Sbenwen, to Dawson—and to Nome. oy eee _ 

of Nome he died—to save the life of the master he loved 

On much of the trip he had helped pull the deter, 

through the bitter cold, and the ice and the snow. 

This great story is the talk of the day—and is one of the 

most truly realistic animal stories ever written. At ry 

bring tears to the eyes—yet gladness to the 

is impossible for anyone to pick up the book without ob 

ing it from cover to cover. LY 60c POSTPAID 

Besides the Story of Jack, there are four other rattling 

good dog stories in this book—five in all. Address: 


OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 















WILD CELERY attracts Canvas Backs, 
Red Heads and other diving ducks. It 
should be ordered now for the Septem- 
ber delivery and to avoid disappoint- 
ment. Do you know the merits of 
Sago Pond Plant? Makes fine duck 
food and the best cover and food pro- 
ducer for game fishes and their young. 


Should be planted this month for re- 
sults this fall. Expert planting advice 
on request. 


CLYDE TERRELL 














How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 


We have reprinted another edition of 
**The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 























Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life. 





You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 












No. 38 With Windgauge, $7.00 
No. 21 Without Windgange, $5.50 


Two Bully Hunting Sights 


Used by shooters who prefer the rear 
sight on the receiver rather than on the 
tang. For Marlin 1893-95; Winchester 
1886-92-94-95; No. 38 only for Remington 
Model 14, Dise for No 38, 50c extra. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Just the sights for quick, ac- 


curate shooting. e Lyman 
No. 3, $1.10 


Rear Aperture Principle 


centers the eye on the front 
No. 26, $1.00 





sight, at the same time giving 
a clear view of the game. 
Use a Lyman Ivory or Gold 
Bead Front Sight with your 
Lyman Rear Sight; the Ly- 
man Bead shows up distinct- 
ly a bounding game in 
any 
Comite; your equipment by re- 
placing the factory sight with a No. 
Lyman Comi a tr te Folding 
Leaf Sight. At your dealer's, or 
give us your ele model and 
caliber. Ask us for the Lyman 
Book on Sights. 








No. 6, $2.00 Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
(Remington Model 85 West Street 
8, $2.50) Middlefield, Conn. 











—JIONE 
W; CA a 






A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the ‘ 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preveating water or 
snew running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
outdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $3.00. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


Do not send per- 
sonal check 


Mention size 
wanted and your 
dealer's name, 


PRICE 
$3.00 


Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPAN 


Beware of imitations. Lookdor Label in every Cap 





ST. JOSEPH 
MISSOURI 














SPORTSMEN 


wishing to take hunting trips for big game 
this fallin Idaho, in the Rocky Mountains, 


Write to V. BROCK, Boles, a 
who will act as guide. -1t. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of EIGHT CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to 


keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy 


should be received by the first of each preceding month. _ For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that 


= submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly 


y thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified aq. 
vertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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Kennel Department. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


:o 
























©. 





Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and have no 
equals as water-dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds 
of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers and stayers. They 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything from a 
rat to a bear. Their faithful and untiring watchfulness 
makes them the best of protectors for camp, home or es- 
tate. Their superior intelligence makes them the most 
desirable pals for ladies or gentlemen and loyal play- 
mates for children. They are the ideal dogs for farm and 
ranch, being careful and efficient drivers of cattle, hogs 
and sheep. We have for sale at all times proven stock and 
farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, bear, wolf, bob-cat, 
coon, opossum, skunk, mink and rabbit; trained retrievers 
on ducks, geese and water-fowl; police and watch dogs; 
automobile dogs and companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons 
and puppy stock from the bluest Airedale blood in America; 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big Game-hounds; also dog 
medicines, dog foods and kennel supplies of all kinds 
Illustrated and interesting catalog mailed for 10c, stamps 
or coin. 6-12% 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedales Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 








FOR SALE — Very choice Llewellin, 

English, Irish setter pups and trained 
dogs; also Pointers, Irish Water Span- 
iels and Chesapeake Bay Retrievers in 
both pups and trained dogs, thorobred 
stock and good stock. Enclose stamps 
for lists. Don’t write unless you want 
stock; we are too busy. horobred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 2-tf 


COCKER SPANIELS—This famous ken- 

nel breeds the world’s best English 
and American hunting Cockers, exhibi- 
tion and companion for children; puppies 
only for sale; males, $20; females, $10. 
Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinsen,’” Den- 
ver, Colo. 2-tf 


FOR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk and 
squirrel dogs; fox, cat and _ rabbit 
hounds. Trained dogs sent on trial, you 
to be the judge. Catalogue free. Mt. 
Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 














AIREDALE 


Better Puppies 
FOR LESS MONEY 


No Better Blood Anywhere at Any Price 


Thoroughbred, pedigreed puppies very reasonable. 
Descriptive Circulars and Price List Free. 9-1t 


O.L.SPRAGUE, MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 

















FOX TERRIERS from registered hunt- 
ing stock of quality; intelligent, easily 





trained. Pine Croft Kennels, Olympia, 
Wash. 7-3t 
NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf 


hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 
wolf hounds, American fox hounds, lion, 
cat, deer, wolf, ’coon and warmint dogs. 
Fifty-page, highly illustrated catalog, 10c 
ria Rookwood Kennels, a 
y. 12-t 








DOG OWNERS pari 


ler’s famous Dog Book. 64 pages on care, 
feeding, training and registering of dogs 
with pedigree blank, ailment chart, Sen. 
Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” 
etc. Free toevery dog owner. Send name and address. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., 72 Governor St., Richmond, Va. 5-12t 

















SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs; harmless vegetable compound. 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, oe 
-12t 





‘COON, combination hounds; trial pho- 
tos, testimonials. Kaskaskee Kennels, 
Herrick, Ill. 9-1t 





HUNTING, sporting, pet, farm dogs, 
_Swine, etc., from the garden spot of 
United States. Catalog 6c stamps. Kie- 
fer’s Kennels, Lancaster, Pa. 9-5t 


BUCKHORN AIREDALES 
REGISTERED A. K. ie am 









classy puppies from 

e Great Briargate 
Buckley and four 55 
Ib. big husky hunting 
bitches. June De- 
livery. Pups are 
raised in the open. A 
hardy, vigorous, kind. 
The hunting instinct 
. : he Pajis bred in the bone, 
Guarantee Breeding, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction 


DR. DEACON T-tf WILLOWS, CAL, 


DOG COLLAR name plates stamped with 
_name and address, 35¢ coin. ‘ fs 
Neiers, Dept. O, Cascade, Iowa. 8-2t 
AIREDALE pups, by the great champion 

Tintern Tip Top. There is none bet- 
ter the world over. Great hunters, fight- 
ers and companions. Prices, $25 to $75. 


Write Delpher Frost, Coolville, Ohio. 
§-2t 


AIREDALES, collies and old English 
shepherd dogs; puppies all ages, rab- 
bits, poultry; thorobred stock. Send 10c 



































g-6t | for list of what you want. W. R. Wat- 
son, Box 460, Oakland, Iowa. 9-6t 
‘ ALE— = and grey- 
"Ground “puppies. 10° coke aa bas STAG HOUND pups for sale. I have the 
apiece; bred from well-trained coyote best lot of pups I ever owned. W., A. 
dogs. W. S. Johnson, Kiowa, Colo. 9-2t | Carlisle, Cherokee, Okla. 9-2t 
Coonhounds and com- 
bination hunters for 
eoen, cpecoums, chunk, DOGS FOR SALE 
squirrel etc. £ 
game hounds, rabbit From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
° eaa . . 
Young and trained || A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
stock. 2] anteed as represented. 
COVINDALE KENNELS DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (--tf) 
Covington, Tennessee 2919 FoREST STREET, DENVER, CoLo. 

















MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES 


the kind that hunt any game. 
Parentage hunted every week 
in the year. Registered puppies 
$15 and $25each. Address 9-]t 


R. M. PALMER 
8447 Renton Ave. Seattle, Wash, 








FOR SALE—Beagle, foxhound, water 

spaniel, Scotch collie, Airedale, ’coon- 
hound pups, foxhound, beagle and skunk 
dogs trained, shepherd trained on cattle. 
Stamped envelope if interested. H. J. 
Thiede, Fond du Lac, Wis. 9-1t 





YAMCASCA AIREDALES—None better; 


puppies, the kind you'll be proud to 
own; $25. F. G. Thompson, R. 2, Sheri- 
dan, Ore. 9-1t 





REGISTERED high-class Airedale bitch 

in whelp to Champion Tintern Tip Top, 
reasonable; also puppies by Tip Top. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, Ohio. 9-1t 





FOR SALE—Female Airedale, registered 
2-year-old, black and tan, good head. 
Charles Walton, Box 498, Boulder, Colo. 
9-1t 





MOUNTAIN VIEW KENNELS are now 

located in San Antonio, Texas, at 925 
Drexel Ave. Those desiring to purchase 
puppies for show or breeding can usual- 
ly obtain high-class Airedales of this 
winning strain. At stud, Mountain View 
Rush, fee $25. Arthur Ward, 925 Drexel 
Ave., San Antonio, Texas. 9-tf 


RABBIT HOUNDS, foxhound, = 'coon, 

opossum, skunk, squirrel dogs; setters, 
pointers, bear, deer, wolf hounds; farm, 
house dogs. Circulars, 10c. Brown's 
Kennels, York, Pa. 9-6t 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, Tower Hill, 

Ill., offers fox, wolf, coyote, ‘coon, 
skunk, opossum and rabbit hounds, on 
ten days’ trial. Write us about our 
“Pride Cooners.” 9-1t 











DOGS FOR SALE—Foxhounds trained 

on fox and wolves; also ‘coon and 
varmint; hounds on trial; price list free. 
R. N. Hendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-4t 





FOR SALE—Wolfhounds, trained and 

untrained, and puppies. Trained dogs 
sent on trial, you to be the judge. R. A. 
Watkins, McCook, Neb. 9-3t 


Arms. 











BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, chesp 

i ti guns, 








and high grade double guns, aut tic and rep 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. 1 will psy 
half the express charges, Address 
WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1858 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 














SHOOTERS—Send 55 cents and I will 

send you the handiest shotgun pull- 
thru you ever saw. Harry W. Coon, Box 
191, Caldwell, Idaho/. 7-3t 


GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, 

$2; extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, 
$1.50, $2.50 and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. 
Isabella St., Springfield, Ohio. 8-6t 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, 

sold and exchanged; Kentucky flint- 
lock rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, 
guns, swords, powder horns, etc.; lists 
free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


SPORTSMEN, READ THIS—Why pur- 

chase second-hand guns which oft- 
times prove a sore disappointment when 
the opportunity for buying new ones at 
satisfactory prices is before you Write 
(enclosing stamp) statin what you 
want and be convinced. M. Bowers, 
Box 61, Holyoke, Colo. 1-tf 
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ND LOADED AMMUNITION, cast 

pullets and supplies. Chas. T. Short, 
Box 87, Pomona, Calif. 8-1t 
| HAVE a bran-new shotgun of a popu- 

lar make that I am willing to dispose 
of at a reduced price. O. H. Ladd, $26 
East 11th Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-tf-C 
22 CALIBER rifle barrels that are rusty 
“or worn made accurate by relining 
with a rifled tube of high-grade steel, 
making the bore new from breech to 
muzzle. Price $5, $5.50, $6.00 or $6.50 
for relining a barrel 10 to 24, 26, 28 or 
30 inches in length, using the .22 short, 
long, long rifle or .22 R. F. cart- 
ridge. Ship the barrel or barrel and 
such parts as cannot be removed, by 
insured parcel post. C. A. Diller, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 8-1t 


FOR SALE—Several thousand rounds 
30-06 150-grain cartridges, $6 per 
100, $50 per 1,000. Jim Wade, New- 
castle, Wyo. 8-3t 


SELL .22 S. & W. Bekhart, perfect hol- 
ster, $29.50. Want .32-20 Colt, S. A. 
J. Harper, 113 E. 7th St., a. 


Iowa. “ 


250-3000 SAVAGE, new $55: 12 Ithaca 

double, new $35. Wanted—’95 Win- 
chester, .30, '06; 1912 Winchester, ribbed; 
Newton, reasonable. Dr. H. A. Niles, 249 
Court, Binghamton, N. Y. 9-1t 




















TWO .22 H. R. revolvers, new, each $6.50. 
One .22 Savage 20-shot rifle, new, 
$12.50. One .45-70 Springfield, perfect, 
$6.50: money order. J. G. Mattes, Ma- 
rion, Kan. 9-1t 


SALE—.250-3000 Savage, 368 Stevens 
’scope attached, all brand new, $80; 
Stevens 8-in., .22 target pistol, $8: Win- 
chester model, ’95, .30-30-cal., silencer 
attached; new condition; $45. Fred 
Shively, Peru, Ind. 9-1t 


WANTED—Sportsman’s model Spring- 

field rifle, Star gauge, and must be in 
good condition, using 1906 ammunition. 
Cc. L. Flood, Hart, Mich. 9-1t 


§ MM. LUGER pistols, guaranteed brand 

new, short barreled; $43. Long bar- 
reled, and with holster attachable as 
stock: $60. <A. Heinrich, 322 Baker St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 9-1t 

















THIRTY firearm bargains, all guaran- 
teed: also binoculars. Send stamp for 
list. Walter Harrington, Carthage, Pee 





WANTED—Remington 12-ga. automatic 
and .22 rifle, prism binoculars. Lenore 
Sieber, Oswego, Kan. 9-1t 





HIGH-GRADE three-barrel hammerless, 

Mauser and Haenel sporting rifles, 
pistol, carbine, Colt and S. & W. target 
and other revolvers, cheap. W. L. Tay- 
lor, Camden, N. Y. 9-1t 





SELL—Tweive sets reloading tools, few 

moulds, Ithaca 10-ga.; $12. Remington 
automic, Colt Bisiey, Officer’s model, 
few others. Want Krag, reasonable. 
Stamp. P. R. Nelson, Roy, Utah. 9-1t 





1912 WINCHESTER 12, new condition, 
30, full, anti-flinch. 14, 2%; $55. A. 

B. McDorman, 616 Quitman S&t., ono 
olo. o 





FOR SALE—I have several Colts and S. 

& W., Luger and Bisley revolvers and 
automatics. C. T. Paxson, 34 Wellington 
Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 9-1it 


SPRINGFIELD sporter, extra fine, new 

hand-carved stock, cheek piece, sling 
swivels, $100; Springfield sporter, No. 2 
stock, recoil pad, ete., fine condition, 
$110; two very fine Krag rifles, each 
$22; one .80, ’06 Newton, bargain at $52: 
one .30-40 U. S. Winchester Standard, 
sincle-shot rifle, ’scope mounts, special 
sights, fine condition, 200 cartridges, 
$30: one .25 slide-action Remington, 
$26.50: one Krag sporter, just out of the 
shop, $78: detachable stocks for Colt 





auto. pistols, $10. Gunsmithing and 
machine work of every description. T. 
T. Pierce, Tenafly, N. J. 9-1t 





WANTED—S. & W. or Colt .22 target re- 
Volver or Colt automatic target pistol; 
Will pay big price, or trade. Also want 
S. & W. and Colt or Bisley and Luger 
automatic, any caliber or model. Also 
shotgun bargains and binoculars. C. T. 
Reon. 34 Wellington Road, Buffalo, 





WANTED—Ideal molds, gas checks, etc. 
State condition and price. Charles T. 
Short, Pomona, Cal. 9-1t 


WINCHESTER single-shot, .32 special, 

barrel perfect, Lyman target sights, 
tools, mould, $25; Stevens .44, .22 long 
rifle, Lyman sight, good _ condition; 
moulds .38-255 and .45-300; Ballard load- 
ing tool, .88-55. V. R. Olmstead, 36 Park 
St., Montclair, N. J. 9-1t 


WANTED—12 or 20-ga. shotgun. Heavy 

6 to 8-ft. casting rods for surf casting; 
level-winding reel (Shakespeare or 
equally good make). Will pay cash, or 
will give a quantity of my patent shot- 
gun cleaners at price that will please; 
many mail-order men are using them; 
big profits to agents. Send 50c for sam- 
ple cleaner and proposition. Will H. 
Ferris, Franklinville, N. Y. 9-1t 











BARGAIN—New .45 auto., Government 
model, $26. E. L. Brittan, 233 Park 
Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 9-1t 


GUNS, new and second-hand: Mann- 

licher-Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, 
Lugers and all other kinds. The right 
goods at the right price. Buy, sell and 
exchange. Write for list. F. C. Car- 
ver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 








ONE new Star-gauged Krag rifle, fine 
curly walnut stock, in gun-crank con- 
dition, $20; 500 Krag shells, $12.50; 500 
.30, ’06 shells, $20; Stevens 44% rifle, 
with Stevens 6-power ‘scope, with ad- 
justable cross-hair and focus, $40, fine 
condition. C. C. Snavely, Hopkins, =“ 
-i1t 





COLT .32-20 Bisley, 4%-in. barrel, good 
condition, pitted some; price, $25. I. 
M. Massey, McCall, Idaho. 9-1t 


FANCY FINISH Marlin, .32 Special, take- 

down, octagon, checkered, fancy grain, 
pistol-grip stock, sling, Marble wind 
gauge rear sight, new and perfect condi- 
tion, $65; Ideal .38 Special tool, $3. Want 
a Deringer. L. F. Allen, iat « 

, -1t 


FOR SALE—Colt .25 auto., like new; 
$15.50. H. McCabe, R. D. 2, Olney, Pa 
-1t 


FOR SALE—Two .30 Newtons, one brand 
new, $75; other used slightly, $70. N. 
J. O’Harra, Sharonville, Ohio. 9-1t 














FOR SALE—.256 Newton, peep and open 

sights, shot twenty times, with fifty 
shells; $65. Want .25 or .30 Remington 
auto. rifle in trade or cash. Ernest 
Beall, Newman, Cal. 9-2t 


FOR SALE—One Krag rifle remodeled 
for a saddle gun, price $18; one Mau- 
ser rifle, cal. 11 mm., $8; one .45 Colt 
auto., New Government model, $38; one 
.38-cal. S. & W. military and police re- 
volver, square butt, brand new, $36; one 
.22 W. R. F., 1890 Winchester repeater, 
in fair shape, $15; one muzzle-loader, 
English twist barrel, $4. Money order 
or certified check accepted. Gustave 
Blanknagel, R. 3, West Point, Neb. 9-1t 
FOR SALE—Two 9 mm. Lugers, practi- 
cally new inside and out; one 5-in. 
barrel, other 8-in., with solid leather 
holsters; 8-in. gun has detachable shoul- 
der stock; $40 and $45, respectively. 
Two 20-ga. hammerless Marlin pumps; 
one 25-in. barrel, field grade, other 28- 
in. barrel, regular grade; fancy stock 
and forearm on field grade; both fine 
condition inside and out; $40 and $35, 
respectively. One brand new 12-ga. 
Remington pump, 30-in. full; $45. One 
1892 Winchester .25-20, fine condition, 
full magazine; $25. One brand new S. 
& W. single-shot target pistol, 10-in. 
barrel, Patridge sights, ordered special 
before war, never used: $35. George E. 
Sivers, P. O. Box 547, Bridgeport, Conn. 
First certified checks or money orders; 
might trade. 
SALE OR EXCHANGE—Fine collection 
of 200 cartridges, many exceedingly 
rare specimens, all different, great bar- 
gain; $23. Fred Clemans, Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio. 9-1t 
FOR SALE—Brand new .250-3000 Model 
1899 Savage rifle, never been shot, 
perfect condition, $45. H. S. Halvorsen, 
Westby, Wis. 9-1t 

















FOR SALE—.32 Colt New Police, 6-inch 

Target Special, perfect. .22 Winches- 
ter Automatic, good _ shape. Ithaca 
double, 12 gauge, good shape., Best of- 
fers. Joe Schulve, 410 Broadway, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 9-1t 





FOR SALE—Luger automatic pistol, cal. 

9 mm., 8-in. barrel, front and rear 
sights adjustable for elevation and 
windage, skeleton stock can be used, 
perfect condition inside and out; heavy 
sole-leather holster; price, $60. W. A. 
Wayne, Box No. 203, Rio Grande City, 
Texas. 9-1t 





FOR SALE—Schutzen Ballard, .33 cal., 

Stevens-Pope barrel with muzzle bul- 
let starter and rod; bullet may be seat- 
ed either from muzzle or breech; beauti- 
ful curled walnut stock with high cheek 
piece made by Henry Schurtz, palm rest, 
Stevens wind gauge rear peep sight, 
interchangeable disc front globe sight 
with 12 discs, telescope blocks, three- 
finger spur trigger guard, complete re- 
loading outfit. This is a beautiful rifle, 


“and cost about $200. Price $50; with 5 


A Winchester telescope, $85. Winchester 
.22 cal. musket, remodeled by Ned Moran 
into Schutzen; has beautiful Schutzen 
stock and fore-end with palm rest, set 
trigger, Lyman No. 103 wind gauge rear 
sight, Lyman No. 17 target front sight 
with reversible pin head and aperture; 
also the Krag rear and military front 
that came with the rifle; musket stock 
can be put on in five minutes if de- 
sired. At present prices this rifle is 
worth $75; price $35. Springfield 1903, 
06, Lyman 48 micrometer rear sight; 
also Springfield rear sight, front sight 
cover, sling strap, V. L. & A. recoil pad; 
price $50. All the above rifles are in 
absolutely perfect condition inside and 
out, and will be shipped C. O. D. subject 
to examination on payment of sufficient 
to pay express charges both ways. Colt 
Army Special, 4-inch barrel, Partridge 
target sights, new condition, $35. C. 
Edward Sayre, 6438 Drexel Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $-1t 


WANTED—Springfield .30-’06 with or 
without stock. State condition and 
price. Lemuel Myers, Manchester, * a 

-1t 











TRADE new perfect 6X Alpine binocu- 

lars for 12 gauge Winchester or Rem- 
ington pump in like condition. E. Me- 
Cormick, 26061 Downing, Denver, —_ 
FOR SALE—1897 Winchester pump, 12 

gauge, full choke, $40; 1890 Winches- 
ter .22 short, $20; both like new. .250- 
3000 Savage, never shot, $45. Want .22 
Colt Automatic. Can save you 50 per 
cent on new guns. E. R. Bechtol, Red- 
mond, Wash. 9-1t 


Birds and Animals. 
WANTED—Five female deer. Address J. 
R. Sankey, R. R. 1, Terre Haute, eer 
-1t 














RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnish 

breeders cheap and buy all you raise 
at 30c to 60c per Ib., alive. Hundreds 
make big money. Send 10c for Breeder's 
Instruction Booklet, contract, price list 
etc. Frank R. Cross, 6407 Ridge, St. 
Louis, Mo. 10-12t 


GUARANTEED germinable wild rice 
seed for fall sowing. Write Robert 
Campbell, Keene, Ont. §-3t 








WILD RICE attracts flocks of ducks 

from hundreds of miles of riceless ter- 
ritory; seed should be ordered now for 
September delivery and to avoid possi- 
ble disappointment. Get my literature. 
Clyde Terrell, Dept. B 103, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 9-1t 


FOR SALE—Pure-bred wild turkeys: 

ready for shipment Oct. 1st: splendid 
large birds. W. G. Le Roy, Route 4, Box 
11, Olympia, Wash. 9-3t 








FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small 
lots. Write for prices. W. H. Camp- 
bell, New London, Ohio, Route 2. | 9-3t 


~hh. 








WANTED—Black skunks, other animals, 

birds. State price. Sale—Pedigreed 
Belgian hares, $3 pair. Shady Fur Farm, 
Springfield, Minn. 9-1t 


Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, five acres fruit, 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
Hubbard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 5-4t 


SHAWNEE, OKLA., center of a great 

farming country. Write for free agri- 
cultural booklet. Board of Commerce, 
Shawnee, Okle. T-8t 
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Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


“JUST GIRLS” and lovers; 25 postcards, 
mostly girls, 25 cents, postpaid. Ad- 
dress O. K. Publishing Co., Decatur, Il. 


BEAUTIFUL hand-colored photographs 

of Adirondacks; monted 8x10 sample, 
35 cents. Evan C. Douglas, Saranac 
Lake, New York. 7-2t 


FREE—Your films developed free. 

Prints, any size, 3 cents each. Send 
money with film, no stamps; 6 expo- 
sures 18 cents. The Perry Studio. 
Patchogue, N. Y. 8-1t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


WILL GUIDE or locate parties for deer 

or bear, in open season, in the best 
game section of Trinity county. Expe- 
rienced hunter. For particulars write to 
Geo. E. Knowles, Hunter and Guide, Hy- 
ampom, Trinity Co., Calif. 8-3t 


THD BIG-GAMB fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


Stamps, Coins, Curios. 
MARINE SHELLS and curios. My illus- 
trated catalog and a showy shell 


mailed for 10c. Chas B. Lungren, Box 
565, Ozona, Fla. — __—*6-tf 
































Taxidermy. 


“TAXIDERMY 
GAME HEADS, BIRDS, FISH OR ANIMALS MOUNTED 
In fact anything that may fall to the sports- 


man’s gun. All specimens shipped to me will 
receive careful attention and satisfactory results 











are assured. 9-1t 
ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 
1440 E. 63rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Ridg., 


Miscellaneous. 
WANTED—To be a partner on big hunt- 
ing trips, or with a hunter or trapper 
who needs a partner. J. M. Taylor, care 
King Jack, Commerce, Okla. 9-1t 


POPULAR saxophone playing taught by 

time-saving charts. My charts and 
personally written lessons enable you to 
play the latest popular pieces within 
four lessons; nothing like them; you 
learn in one-quarter of the usual time 
at one-quarter the cost; all popular 
pieces furnished free with lessons. This 
saxophone correspondence course is en- 
dorsed by all leading authorities. Write 
today without cost for particulars. Jack 
Regan Studios, Dept. C, 166 N. Mentor 
Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 9-1t 
WANTED—Eastman stereo kodak, an 

anastigmat lenses; must be good con- 
dition. Oscar Villand, Westby, Wis. 9-1t 


PAIR new Weiss 8X Alpine binoculars; 
first $43. Maplewood Kennels, Car- 
thage, Mo. $-1t 


EXCHANGE—Genuine Australian black 

opal, cost $285 in 1909, best offer for 
sporting goods. F. R. Hickman, Big 
Timber, Mont. 9-1t 
BINOCULARS WANTED—Will pay cash 
for good bargain in any of the fol- 
lowing makes: Zeiss, 3usch Terlus, 
Buschterlus, Carl Schutz, Perplex and 
Hensholdt. D. Trass, Madison, Ohio. 9-1t 


ANY TOBACCO HABIT easily, inexpen- 

sively overcome with pleasant root. 
Send address. Philip Stokes, Mohawk, 
Fla. 8-2t 
TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no 

pay; 1 if cured: remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 


$25 UP, guaranteed rebuilt motorcycles, 

Henderson, Excelsior, Indian, Harley- 
Davidson. Bicycles $5 up. Tires and 
accessories at wholesale. Illustrated 
bulletin A free. Ash Motor Corporation, 
162 No. Clinton Ave., Rochester, ~ SF 
ST-STU-T-T-TERING and stammering 

cured at home. Instructive booklet 
free. Walter McDonnell, 153 Potomac 
Bank Bldg., Washington, D, C, 7-3t 






































In Every 
Good Campers 
— «Outfit 


Red Seal 
Sparker 


A Gang of Red Seal Batteries 
Handled as One 


A convenience and necessity 
for sportsmen, campers, resort- 
ers—for Ford Cars, motor boats, 
or for lighting, bells, signals, etc. 

Can be connected for use as easily as 
one cell. Shift it as a single unit from 
place to place during the day. Use it 
at night for lighting. Cost is very 
reasonable. 


Best Wherever a Spark 
Or Light is Needed 


No chance of improper wiring. Bind- 
ing posts large and square. Turn 
easily with fingers. Broad web strap 
for carrying can’t cut hand. Double 
moisture proof casing preserves bat- 
teries’ strength. Just what you need. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Buy the Red Seal Sparker—the only 
one carrying the famous Red Seal 
reliability for long, strong service. 

Order from your dealer before you 
leave town. 

The Guarantee Protects You 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Inc 
NewYork Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 
Factories: 

Jersey City—St. Louis—Ravenna, Ohio 
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Are selected by hunters 
and guides because of 
the strong, rigid con- 
struction. ‘They retain 
adjustment when sub- 
jected to the severe 
strains, bumps, and hard 
usage incidental to 


huntingina rough and ,,.. for free booklet telling how 


ou can examine each glass before 
rugged country. y —— 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE St >, UP COLORADO : 
MANUFACTURER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS 
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Smokeless and 


Black Powders 
Waterproof 





Money-Back Shot-Shells 


Any time you’ve a fault to find, just take back the 
unused part of the box. Your dealer will refund for the 
whole box. He knows we'll refund in full to him. 


: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 





We make this unlimited money-back guarantee 
because we know that The Black Shells will please 
you. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 

Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and Oil 

Company, Pittsburg; James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; 
John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 

































As a matter of fact 


Your first R-E-A-L cigarette 
pleasure will come with Camels! 





OU’LL swing into the Camel proces- 

sion as easily and as delightedly as any 
of the thousands of smokers who have 
found these cigarettes an absolute revela- 
tion in quality, in refreshing flavor, in 
mellow mildness and in body! 


Camels are unlike any cigarette you ever 
puffed. They are a creation—an expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. As sure as you area foot high 
you will prefer Camels blend to either kind 
of tobacco smoked straight! 


Camels fit in with your cigarette desires 
just one hundred per cent! The satisfaction 
they impart to smokers is simply joyous. 


Camels will not tire your taste! And, 
Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty after- 
, taste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor. 


You'll prove out our enthusiasm 
when you compare Camels with 
any cigarette in the world at any 
price ! 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes for 20 cents; orten 
packages (200 cigarettes) in a 
glassine-paper-covered car- 
ton. We strongly recom- 
mend this carton for the 
home or office supply 

or when you travel. 












R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C 
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